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I 

"  TTfc  URIED  alive  for  seven  years,"  mut- 
tered  Tappen  to  himself  through 
J— ™  clenched   teeth.     "That's   what  it 
amounted  to — buried  alive." 

He  was  leaning  over  the  rail  of  the  dirty 
coaster,  watching  the  stevedores  unload  his 
back  pay.  Up  it  came,  more  and  more  of  it, 
in  sacks,  bundles,  bales,  and  even  in  loose  logs. 
The  thing  he  had  done  might  not  be  ethics 
anywhere  outside  of  a  prize  court,  but  it  was 
sheer  justice  below  the  line  and  over  the  rim 
of  the  world.  What  his  pay  could  have 
bought,  had  he  been  paid,  was  all  he  had 
wrested  from  the  tight  fist  of  fate,  and  here 
it  was.  Monkeynuts  and  smelly  copra  by  the 
metric  ton,  a  few  bales  of  Mozambique  pink 
rubber,  five  hundred  kilos  of  live  ivory  and 
fifty  choice  logs  of  the  bastard  ebony  of  the 
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east  coast.  All  marked:  "Cornell  Tappen, 
Marseilles" — and  this  was  Marseilles. 

"Add  two  with  Porter's  Column,"  he 
growled.  "That  makes  nine — nine  years 
sliced  out  of  life.  How  fast  do  you  have  to 
run  to  catch  up  with  nine  years?" 

It  is  not  only  the  mad  who  talk  aloud  to 
themselves.  The  cleverer  a  man  is,  the  surer 
will  he  have  formed  the  same  habit  after  seven 
years  away  from  his  own  kind.  Seven  years 
of  sitting  under  a  lean-to  behind  a  pair  of 
scales,  of  keeping  an  eye  on  Goanese  store- 
keepers, of  hounding  native  capataces  so  that 
they  in  turn  would  hound  the  desultory  labor. 
Seven  years  of  watching  the  lazy  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  black  tide  of  Africa,  dark  current 
across  the  human  spillway,  warm  and  cold, 
sinister  and  gay,  dewy  fresh  and  stinking  old, 
but  never  familiar — forever  as  alien  as  the 
crocodiles  in  the  creeks  or  the  ghastly  boabab 
trees  of  the  arid  plains. 

Hold  that  imbedded  in  the  back  of  sight  and 
then  look  up  to  see  the  fair  city  of  Marseilles, 
lying  like  a  tantalizing  woman  between  the  cool 
Cevennes  and  the  deep  blue  Gulf  of  the  Lion. 
It  is  a  wonder  he  did  not  shout  instead  of  mut- 
ter.   His  browned  hands  gripped  the  rail  as 
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if  he  would  hurl  himself  over  it  bodily  at  the 
mirage.  Then  he  relaxed  and  a  peculiarly 
winning  smile  flickered  across  his  face,  puck- 
ered with  the  myriad  tiny  wrinkles  of  the 
tropics.  Counting  in  the  nine  lost  years,  he 
was  only  thirty-four ;  leaving  them  out,  he  was 
merely  a  lad  fresh  from  college.  After  all, 
there  was  one  thing  he  had  brought  out  of 
Africa  besides  his  pirated  back  pay — patience. 
Not  patience  the  virtue,  but  patience  the  dead- 
ly weapon. 

He  straightened  and  stretched  with  a  sup- 
ple movement  of  his  narrow  hips.  He  had  a 
body  that  tapered  like  a  wedge.  It  was  thin 
to  the  point  of  emaciation,  but  reminded  one 
somehow  of  rawhide.  All  the  essentials  were 
there — bone,  muscle  and  brain — crying  out 
for  new  air  and  fresh  food  to  show  what  they 
could  do  in  the  way  of  presenting  a  full-grown 
man  to  a  jaded  world. 

In  spite  of  his  empty  pockets,  soiled  cotton- 
drill  clothes  and  badly  dented  sola  topee, 
Tappen  offered  a  prepossessing  figure  as  he 
strolled  along  the  Quai  de  la  Fraternite.  Per- 
haps the  fact  that  his  misshapen  helmet  and 
threadbare  white  shoes  had  been  freshly  pipe- 
clayed overnight  helped  to  raise  the  tone  of 
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his  appearance  out  of  the  bass  octave  of  the 
beach  comber.  That  one  touch  stamped  him 
gentleman,  but  otherwise  got  him  nowhere. 

He  was  looking  for  a  certain  name.  It  was 
not  to  be  his  first  visit  of  the  morning  by  any 
means.  He  had  already  called  on  three  of 
the  largest  importing  firms  and  learned  the 
absolute  futility  of  a  beggar  in  search  of  a 
king's  ransom.  The  merchants  he  managed 
to  see  merely  glanced  at  him,  and  promptly 
measured  the  goods  he  had  to  sell  by  his  need 
instead  of  at  their  value.  He  was  not  angry. 
A  horse  ridden  by  a  well-dressed  man  with  his 
pockets  full  of  money  is  worth  twice — nay, 
ten  times — as  much  as  the  same  horse  ridden 
by  a  starving  tatterdemalion  with  a  tongue 
black  from  thirst.  It  was  an  unpleasant  truth, 
but  its  hoary  age  demanded  respect. 

He  found  the  name,  not  on  the  Quai  itself 
but  in  an  alley  just  off  it.  From  the  wall  be- 
side a  narrow  door  protruded  a  shingle  bear- 
ing the  single  word  "Zubenbiiler."  He  opened 
the  door,  brushed  by  a  clerk  who  happened  to 
have  his  back  turned,  entered  a  room  beyond 
and  discovered  the  man  he  was  after.  Zuben- 
biiler  was  a  Swiss  and  the  indirect  agent  of 
half  a  dozen  German  firms,  one  of  which  was 
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a  large  user  of  bastard  ebony.  He  had  a 
high-domed  bald  head,  but  a  blond  mustache 
proclaimed  him  still  in  his  fifties.  Here 
Tappen  was  more  in  his  element,  for  he  knew 
himself  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who 
could  look  through  the  bronze  of  a  strange 
face  and  see  his  own  youth  as  in  a  mirror. 

"East  or  west  coast?"  asked  the  Swiss 
promptly. 

"East." 

"Tanga?  Dar-es-Salaam?" 
"Oh,  no.  Parapato." 

"Not  the  Bennington  Reserve,  Limited?" 

Tappen  smiled.    "Yes — the  corpse." 

"I  know.  They  blew  up  for  a  million.  What 
broke  them?" 

"The  war — native  prosperity — a  ten-year 
hang-over  from  the  big  pay  of  a  few  months. 
Couldn't  get  the  well-to-do  Kaffir  to  leave  his 
new  wives  and  go  back  to  work.  Don't  blame 
him,  do  you?" 

Zubenbiiler  shook  his  head.  "With  two  or 
three  wives  to  hoe  his  fields,  pound  his  millet 
and  fetch  wood  and  water,  he'd  be  a  fool — as 
big  a  fool  as  you  and  I.  .  .  .  What  can  I  do 
for  you?" 

"I  don't  have  to  explain  the  kind  of  fix  I 
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was  in,"  said  Tappen  frankly.  "Not  to  you 
anyway.  I  had  to  take  my  pay  in  produce  or 
not  at  all." 

"What  have  you  got?" 

"Fifty  logs  of  Angoche  ebony.  We  both 
know  what  it's  worth,  landed.  I'll  knock  off 
25  per  cent  for  spot  cash  against  the  bills  of 
lading." 

"Where  are  they?" 

"Here,"  said  Tappen,  and  produced  the 
papers. 

"You're  in  a  hurry,  aren't  you?"  said 
Zubenbiiler,  his  lips  smiling  faintly  under  the 
thin  blond  mustache. 

"Oh,  you  know  how  it  is,"  said  Tappen, 
answering  the  smile  with  another.  "I'm 
starved — starved  for  pleasure  and  clothes  and 
the  taste  of  good  food.  Man  alive,  why  do 
you  make  me  think  of  them?" 

"Yes,  I  know  how  it  is,"  said  the  agent. 
"I'll  take  the  logs." 

"Thanks,"  said  Tappen  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief. Five  minutes  later  he  was  staring  at  a 
sizable  check.  He  borrowed  a  pen  and  in- 
dorsed it.  "Do  you  mind  sending  out  for  the 
cash?" 

"Not  at  all."    Zubenbiiler  called  to  the 
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clerk,  handed  him  the  check  and  gave  him  the 
necessary  order.  "I  was  counting  on  that," 
he  continued  to  Tappen. 

"Counting  on  my  asking  for  the  cash?" 

"Yes.  I've  played  fair  with  you;  now  it's 
your  turn.   What  else  have  you  got?" 

Tappen  hesitated.  "You're  right,"  he  said 
presently.  "It's  only  fair  to  tell  you."  He 
started  to  enumerate  the  sum  total  of  his  back 
pay. 

"One  moment,"  interrupted  Zubenbiiler, 
reaching  for  a  pad  of  paper.  "Now.  Start 
again." 

Tappen  obeyed,  and  when  he  had  finished 
the  agent  began  figuring,  occasionally  refer- 
ring to  the  file  of  correspondence  on  his  desk 
or  to  the  morning  paper.  The  clerk  returned 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  check.  Tappen 
counted  the  money  and  stuffed  it  into  a  flat 
wallet  which  immediately  cracked  at  the 
seams,  making  him  laugh.  Zubenbiiler  looked 
up  with  a  frown,  and  then  smiled. 

"Dry  rot,  eh?"  He  tore  the  slip  on  which 
he  had  been  writing  from  the  pad  and  handed 
it  across  the  desk.  Tappen  studied  the  figures 
after  each  item  carefully.  Then  he  totted  up 
the  column  and  the  color  began  to  rise  to  his 
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sallow  cheeks.  The  sum  frightened  him.  He 
had  known  all  along  approximately  what  his 
produce  was  worth,  but  never  before  had  he 
quite  visualized  it  as  a  small  fortune. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  agent 
sharply. 

"Easy — easy  now,"  said  Tappen  with  his 
disarming  smile.  "Can't  you  let  me  enjoy  my 
thrill?" 

"Thrill,  eh?"  said  Zubenbiiler.  "Does  that 
mean  we  close  for  the  lot  at  that  price?" 

"No — not  yet,"  answered  Tappen.  "Let 
me  show  you  the  inside  of  my  mind."  He 
tapped  the  wallet.  "Zubenbiiler,  I  was  count- 
ing on  taking  some  of  this  money,  fitting  my- 
self out  to  look  like  a  million  dollars  and  go- 
ing back  along  the  Quai  for  amusement.  I 
was  going  to  set  all  those  big  fellows  by  the 
ears,  scrapping  for  my  stuff,  and  in  the  end  I 
was  looking  forward  to  making  all  but  one 
of  them  eat  dirt." 

"Not  a  chance,"  said  the  agent  promptly. 
"You  haven't  got  enough  stuff.  It  looks  like 
a  lot  to  you,  and  I  admit  it  would  be  the  larg- 
est single  order  I've  ever  handled,  but  to  the 
half  dozen  big  fellows  you're  thinking  of  it 
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would  be  merely  an  item.  You  can  believe  me 
or  go  and  find  out  for  yourself." 

Tappen  waved  the  slip  of  paper.  "How 
much  more  than  this  would  I  get,  do  you 
think?   Do  you  mind  telling  me?" 

"No,"  said  Zubenbiiler,  after  a  pause,  the 
faint  smile  twitching  the  ends  of  his  mustache. 
"If  you  worked  hard  enough  and  waited  long 
enough  you  might  raise  some  of  the  lots  as 
much  as  15  per  cent,  but  I'll  bet  you  a  supper 
at  the  Maison  des  Romans  et  Etrangers  that 
in  the  end  you  wouldn't  average  5  per  cent 
over  my  offer — counting  out  your  expenses 
in  the  meantime." 

"That's  straight?" 

"On  my  honor." 

"Then  the  deal's  closed.  What  are  the 
terms?" 

"Thirty,  sixty  and  ninety  days." 

"All  right,"  agreed  Tappen.  "Make  the 
first  draft  on  Paris,  the  second  on  London 
and  the  third  on  New  York." 

He  asked  for  the  address  of  the  best  tailor 
in  town,  promised  to  send  for  the  drafts  dur- 
ing the  afternoon,  sauntered  out  and  stood 
for  a  moment  on  the  Quai  as  if  taking  a  long 
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farewell  of  the  shipping.  When  he  began  to 
walk  it  was  by  fits  and  starts.  He  would  be- 
gin slowly,  enjoying  the  snap  in  the  air  of  the 
fine  April  day,  grow  absent-minded,  awake 
to  find  himself  racing  along,  and  stop  with 
an  abruptness  which  was  comical  to  others 
and  highly  amusing  to  himself.  He  diagnosed 
the  symptoms  accurately.  Life  was  bubbling 
in  him — an  uncorked  bottle  of  champagne. 

He  was  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  his  va- 
garies were  causing  somebody  else  distinct 
discomfort.  Almost  from  the  moment  he  had 
left  the  ship  he  had  been  shadowed.  During 
every  one  of  his  visits  to  the  merchant  princes, 
and  throughout  his  protracted  stay  in  Zuben- 
buler's  office,  a  dingy  figure  had  followed  him 
from  afar,  waiting  in  niches  or  standing  blot- 
ted against  a  wall.  In  no  other  port  of  Europe 
would  a  red  fez,  khaki  shorts  and  bare  brown 
legs  have  been  so  inconspicuous. 

Tappen  had  completely  forgotten  his  Swa- 
hili  servant,  Abdul.  He  had  not  forgotten 
him  in  a  moment,  but  through  a  slow  process 
covering  several  weeks.  For  years,  in  com- 
mon with  every  other  white  resident  of  Africa, 
he  had  looked  upon  his  "boy"  as  the  basic 
necessity  in  life — the  shortest  road  to  all  other 
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needs.  Through  him  one  acquired  food,  clean 
linen,  a  hot  bath,  general  comfort,  amusement 
and  endless  information. 

Two  months  ago  life  without  a  "boy"  would 
have  been  simply  unlivable,  and  it  had  not 
even  occurred  to  Tappen  to  leave  Abdul  be- 
hind when  he  bade  farewell  to  the  tropics. 
For  several  days  after  they  boarded  the 
steamer  this  subconscious  sense  of  utter  de- 
pendence had  still  persisted.  It  was  Abdul 
who  brought  his  master's  morning  coffee  and 
shaving  water,  laid  out  his  clothes  and  pipe- 
clayed his  shoes.  Then  they  struck  the  mon- 
soon. When  Abdul  staggered  into  the  cabin 
his  clear  brown  complexion  had  turned  saffron 
and  yellow  shot  with  green.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  forced  to  give  up  a  valiant  fight  in  Tap- 
pen's  outraged  presence. 

After  that  it  was  the  steward  who  attended 
competently  to  Tappen's  wants,  and  Abdul, 
in  the  steerage,  became  more  and  more  of  a 
shadow.  His  master  visited  him  occasionally 
to  see  how  he  was  getting  along,  but  even  after 
he  had  completely  recovered  he  was  not  re- 
instated. Gradually  Tappen  had  perceived 
the  insidious  treachery  of  background  and  that 
an  everyday  necessity  in  Africa  might  become 
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a  fantastic  encumbrance  in  other  lands.  As  a 
consequence  it  had  been  almost  a  relief  when, 
only  that  morning,  the  lack  of  a  passport  or 
other  identifying  papers  had  condemned  Ab- 
dul to  remaining  on  board  until  such  time  as 
the  steamer  should  return  to  his  native  port. 

But  Tappen  was  only  moderately  surprised, 
upon  looking  out  of  the  tailor's  window,  to 
see  Abdul  standing  like  a  stork  beside  a  lamp- 
post, rubbing  one  bare  calf  with  one  bare  foot. 
At  first  he  was  angry ;  then  the  woebegone  ex- 
pression of  the  boy's  face  forced  an  unwilling 
smile  to  his  own  lips.  After  all,  there  is  some- 
thing besides  servitude  between  master  and 
the  willing  slave — an  allegiance  approaching 
the  fine  texture  of  friendship.  He  opened  the 
door  and  called.  Abdul  approached  slowly, 
but  without  servility;  almost  he  seemed  to 
move  within  an  aura  of  philosophic  calm. 

"How  did  you  get  ashore?"  demanded  Tap- 
pen  sharply. 

"Come  down  rope." 

"Well,  you  go  back  and  climb  up  the  rope 
again." 

"No,"  said  Abdul,  his  eyes  taking  on  a  glaze 
Tappen  knew  only  too  well.  It  denoted  an  ir- 
revocable decision. 
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"What  did  you  do  with  your  things?"  he 
asked,  changing  the  angle  of  his  attack. 

"What  you  do  with  your  things?"  coun- 
tered Abdul. 

"I  left  them  behind,  because  I  don't  want 
them  anymore." 

"Me  too,"  murmured  Abdul  apathetically. 
"Blanket  all  wet.  I  don't  want  him."  He 
glanced  down  at  his  grimy  clothes  and  then 
looked  around  wistfully  at  the  stacks  of  fine 
fabrics,  more  coveted  than  ivory  by  the  Swa- 
hili  heart. 

Tappen  surrendered.  The  ensuing  inter- 
view with  the  tailor  as  to  how  Abdul  should  be 
clothed  consumed  more  time  than  had  been 
devoted  to  the  ordering  of  his  master's  entire 
outfit.  Tappen  was  for  having  Abdul  Euro- 
peanized  at  once,  but  the  tailor  was  all  against 
it.  Inspired  by  the  garb  the  boy  was  wearing, 
he  proposed  washable  knee-length  suits  in 
dark  gray  linen,  the  retention  of  the  red  fez 
and  the  addition  of  shoes  and  stockings.  His 
contention  was  that  it  would  be  both  futile 
and  foolish  to  attempt  to  Europeanize  Abdul, 
and  in  the  end  Tappen  had  to  admit  the  man 
was  right. 

In  due  course  the  boy  emerged  as  a  sensa- 
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tionally  smart  servant.  His  tunic,  fitted 
stiffly  around  the  neck  and  belted  at  the  waist, 
gave  him  a  quasi-military  air  and  at  the  same 
time  permitted  the  most  drastic  economy  in 
shirts.  With  trousers  belled  above  his  bare 
knees  and  stockings  clinging  tightly  to  just 
over  the  calves  of  his  fine  legs,  his  status  as  a 
menial  was  reestablished  without  lessening  his 
pride.  His  own  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
led  him  to  buy  fine  lawn  and  through  signs 
instruct  an  amused  seamstress  in  the  making 
of  a  ghostlike  garment  for  indoor  use.  It  was 
like  a  nightgown,  except  for  a  tight-fitting 
high  collar,  and  hung  to  his  ankles.  When  he 
wore  it  he  went  barefoot. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  at  the  hotel  he 
was  thoroughly  reinstated  as  Tappen's  per- 
sonal attendant.  What  won  him  the  victory 
above  all  else  was  the  extraordinary  calm  with 
which  he  shed  curious  looks  and  absorbed  ad- 
miring glances.  Strange  sights  did  not  bother 
him,  so  why  should  he  as  an  unusual  spectacle 
bother  others?  He  possessed  a  deduced  phil- 
osophy. Each  man,  though  abroad,  is  at  home 
in  his  own  business.  His  smooth  perform- 
ance of  duty  soon  became  a  standing  reproach 
to  the  master  who  had  thought  he  could  do 
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without  him,  and  incidentally  reflected  glory 
on  the  possessor  of  such  a  treasure.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  hostelry  tried  to  suborn  Abdul 
to  desertion  with  gold,  and  Zubenbiiler  offered 
him  a  lifelong  home,  but  when  Tappen  settled 
down  luxuriously  in  a  wagon-lit  bound  for 
Paris,  Abdul  was  wrapping  his  head  in  a  new 
blanket  preparatory  to  enduring  the  cold  com- 
fort of  a  third-class  carriage  at  the  rear  of  the 
same  train. 

By  one  of  those  tricks  with  which  fate  levels 
the  fortunes  of  the  unequal,  Abdul  went  to 
sleep  at  once,  while  Tappen  lay  wide  awake, 
listening  to  the  maddening  rhythm  of  the 
trucks  beneath  him.  He  counted  sheep,  re- 
peated the  multiplication  table  backward  and 
stared  mentally  at  the  sharp  point  of  a  pencil 
directed  between  his  eyes,  all  to  no  avail.  Then 
he  resigned  himself  to  a  white  night  and  sought 
to  employ  it  profitably  in  striking  the  balance 
of  the  two  weeks  which  had  elapsed  since  he 
had  set  foot  on  a  long-lost  shore.  What  had 
he  accomplished?  Killed  time  and  spent 
money.  But  that  was  only  the  clever  way  to 
put  it,  and  like  most  clever  things,  it  was  not 
quite  true.  It  was  nearer  the  mark  to  say  he 
had  invested  both  time  and  money. 
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His  complete  new  kit,  and  Abdul's,  re- 
mained, but  together  they  formed  merely  an 
insignificant  item.  What  really  mattered  was 
the  hours  he  had  put  in  having  himself  hurled 
along  in  a  motor  car,  or  holding  himself  in 
leash  with  watering  mouth  over  the  delicacies 
of  the  Maison  des  Romans  et  Etrangers,  or 
dawdling  on  the  beach  at  Anse  des  Catalans, 
or  even  laughing  his  head  off  with  Zubenbuler 
in  the  company  of  Germaine,  Madelon  Petite, 
Marianne,  and  one  whom  he  himself  had 
named  Noisette.  Merry  hours,  too  crammed 
with  the  elementary  joy  of  life  to  give  way  for 
a  moment  to  specializing  in  heart  throbs.  Noi- 
sette, Marianne,  Madelon  Petite  and  Ger- 
maine were  enjoined  from  remembering  him 
for  casual  embraces  and  yet  they  could  never 
forget  him.  They  would  remember  him  for- 
ever as  a  tidal  wave  of  laughter. 

As  for  himself,  he  was  already  a  new  man — 
tired  but  new.  His  cheeks  Were  almost 
smoothed  of  their  tiny  wrinkles  and  shot  with 
healthy  color  through  the  bronze.  He  had 
been  like  an  empty  and  unused  bottle.  The 
hours  had  filled  his  veins  with  blood,  his  eyes 
with  light  and  his  lungs  with  air,  so  that  each 
day  he  could  feel  himself  catching  up  with 
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youth,  wiping  out  his  nine  lost  years.  He 
sighed  with  relief.  He  had  been  no  spend- 
thrift but  an  investor.  The  rhythm  of  the 
trucks  began  to  say  something  vague  and  then 
distinct.  It  was  pronouncing  his  name  in  the 
French  manner,  with  the  accent  strongly  on 
the  last  syllable — "Cornell  Tappan,  Cornell 
Tappan,  Cornell  " 


II 


IT  so  happened  that  he  was  alone  in  his 
compartment  for  the  night  and  could  be 
as  restless  as  he  pleased  without  disturb- 
ing anyone.  Though  he  had  fallen  asleep  late, 
he  awoke  early  enough  to  greet  the  rising  sun. 
He  welcomed  it  heartily,  dressed  at  once  and 
ordered  the  startled  attendant  to  put  his  bed 
in  order  while  he  snatched  a  roll  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  at  a  five-minute  halt. 

After  that  he  settled  in  a  window  corner  and 
permitted  the  countryside  to  amuse  him.  The 
diversion  was  beginning  to  pall  when  the  train 
came  to  an  unscheduled  stop  in  the  village  of 
Nuits-St.-Georges,  and  there,  all  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  early  watcher  was  rewarded  for  his 
vigil.  He  saw  a  young  woman  beyond  the 
station  embrace  a  little  girl,  thrust  her  into 
the  arms  of  a  stalwart  nurse  and  hurry  toward 
the  train. 

Such  scenes  are  enacted  every  day  at  rail- 
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way  stops  all  over  the  world,  and  yet,  in  some 
intangible  fashion,  Tappen  was  more  lasting- 
ly impressed  than  if  he  had  witnessed  assault 
and  robbery.  It  was  all  a  question  of  per- 
spective, of  course.  On  an  empty  stomach  one 
might  expect  to  see  an  early  morning  murder 
against  that  setting,  but  never  this  kind  of 
woman  and  child  taking  swift,  almost  furtive, 
farewell  of  each  other  in  the  presence  of  that 
kind  of  nurse.  The  nurse  was  undoubtedly  of 
the  soil,  planted  like  a  tree.  The  child,  not 
more  than  eight  years  old,  was  a  bit  of  thistle- 
down blown  in  from  far  away.  You  didn't 
have  to  be  told;  you  knew  it.  The  woman, 
coming  rapidly  toward  the  train,  was  of  the 
type  that  owns  the  earth — quietly;  the  sort  of 
woman  to  whom  a  situation  is  always  a  situa- 
tion and  never  an  entanglement,  who  looks 
and  is  frail — until  you  see  her  put  a  hunter 
at  a  five -barred  gate. 

Tappen  watched  her  approach  the  guard 
of  the  train  and  murmur  a  few  words.  He 
tried  to  guess  her  age  and  decided  it  must  be 
under  or  just  over  thirty.  It  was  hard  to  tell 
with  a  well-bred  female  of  the  big  world,  espe- 
cially when  you  had  grown  used  to  seeing 
black  women  turn  old  at  twenty-five.  The 
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official  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  a  lift  of 
the  hands  denoting  helplessness.  She  spoke 
again  and  produced  what  looked  like  a  sheaf 
of  tickets.  The  guard  became  suddenly  ob- 
sequious and  swept  the  curtained  carriages 
with  a  troubled  look.  His  glance  fell  on  Tap- 
pen  and  immediately  his  brow  cleared.  He 
helped  her  aboard,  gave  the  starting  signal, 
and  scarcely  a  minute  later  an  attendant  en- 
tered Tappen's  compartment  and  reached  for 
his  bag. 

"Leave  that  bag  alone,"  said  Tappen 
sharply. 

"Monsieur  is  being  moved,"  explained  the 
attendant. 

"Don't  touch  that  bag!"  warned  Tappen  in 
a  tone  that  needed  no  translating. 

The  guard  appeared  with  the  lady  standing 
at  his  elbow.  "Monsieur  shall  have  every  ex- 
planation. Madame  has  bought  all  the  places. 
Monsieur  is  required  only  to  move  into  an- 
other compartment  where  a  gentleman  still 
sleeps." 

Tappen  felt  an  anger  out  of  proportion  to 
the  occasion.  Later,  the  request  might  seem 
reasonable  enough,  but  at  the  moment  it  ap- 
peared imposition  piled  on  injustice.  What 
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harm  was  he  doing?  Why  should  he  be  thrust 
into  a  stuffy  hole  where  a  gentleman  still  slept? 
The  guard  in  his  turn  reached  for  the  bag. 

"Arretez!"  snapped  Tappen.  "Madame 
may  have  bought  five  of  these  seats,  but  she 
can't  possibly  have  bought  the  one  I  paid  for. 
I  don't  care  which  it  is,  but  I  shall  keep  it." 

"Monsieur  refuses  to  move?"  asked  the 
guard  with  all  the  astonishment  he  could  com- 
mand. 

"I  do." 

The  guard  and  the  attendant  turned  on  him 
with  a  movement  that  suggested  contemplated 
violence,  but  they  were  arrested  by  a  single 
word  from  the  woman.  "Assez"  she  said, 
without  raising  her  voice,  but  it  was  as  if  a 
knife  had  cut  a  knot.  The  two  men  raised 
their  hands  and  left  the  compartment,  mutter- 
ing excitedly  and  gesticulating  with  loose- 
jointed  fingers.  The  lady  sat  down  tensely  on 
the  edge  of  the  seat  nearest  the  door,  one  foot 
slightly  extended,  the  other  doubled  back  as 
though  she  awaited  the  moment  to  rise.  She 
drew  off  her  gloves  and  held  them  strained  be- 
tween her  hands.  Tappen  noticed  that  she 
wore  no  ring,  no  jewel  of  any  sort;  then  a 
breath  of  fear  struck  him.   Was  she  going  to 
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sit  like  that — look  like  that — all  the  way  to 
Paris?  Instinct  moved  him  to  speak  in  Eng- 
lish. 

"Please  take  these  window  seats,"  he  mur- 
mured, half  rising. 

Her  fixed  eyes  turned  and  blazed  on  him 
for  a  single  second.  "I  wouldn't  accept  a  glass 
of  water  from  you." 

It  was  over.  There  was  no  use  questioning 
the  absolute  finality  of  that  remark  or  the  pro- 
found scorn  of  its  implication.  As  the  minutes 
passed  he  felt  smaller  and  smaller.  He  had 
been  more  than  rude  in  refusing  to  put  him- 
self to  a  trifling  inconvenience;  he  had  been 
wrong — so  wrong  as  to  make  even  apology  an 
affront.  Here  was  a  woman  who  had  asked  no 
favor,  who  had  paid  for  privacy  and  been 
robbed  of  it,  first  by  the  stupidity  of  some 
ticket  seller  and  then  by  his  unreasonable 
boorishness  .  There  was  only  one  thing  to  do — 
get  out,  sneak  out  with  colors  lowered,  and 
stay  out  for  four  hours! 

His  eyes  glanced  at  the  door  longingly  and 
then  fell  on  a  well-shod  foot.  He  would  have 
to  step  over  it  to  escape.  Nervousness,  a  sud- 
den lurch  of  the  train,  pure  funk,  might  make 
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him  trip  on  it  or  merely  graze  it.  The  bare 
thought  made  him  cringe  even  before  it  was 
followed  by  another. 

Trained  in  the  hard  school  of  observation 
of  the  low  veldt,  where  a  broken  twig  was  a 
chapter  in  a  book,  he  had  become  highly  in- 
tuitive. Game  which  can  easily  leap  over  a 
man's  head  will  not  willingly  cross  a  fence  two 
feet  high,  for  to  the  apparent  efficacy  of  any 
barrier  must  be  added  the  subconscious  force 
of  the  intention  behind  it.  So  it  was  with  this 
extended  foot.  There  was  something  subtly 
inimical  in  its  firm  immobility,  and  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  was  backed  by  a  definite 
purpose  on  the  part  of  its  owner  to  keep  him 
a  prisoner  and  to  punish  him. 

However  fantastic  his  deduction,  there  was 
no  doubt  whatever  about  the  punishment. 
For  more  than  an  hour  he  suffered  as  he  had 
never  suffered  before.  He  had  often  kept  ab- 
solutely still  for  long  periods  of  time,  some- 
times in  an  awkward  position,  watching  the 
gradual  approach  of  some  grazing  quarry. 
That  had  been  painful  enough,  but  this  re- 
versal of  the  equation  was  infinitely  worse. 
To  see  a  woman  sitting  as  if  fixed  in  stone  as 
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a  rebuke  to  his  unwarranted  presence,  and  yet 
to  feel  that  she  meant  him  to  stay  there,  was 
to  know  the  nadir  of  deliberate  humiliation. 

Why  had  fate  dealt  him  this  sort  of  woman 
for  a  chance  foe?  She  had  all  the  points  he 
most  admired — poise  without  a  shade  of  inso- 
lence, an  unquestioned  and  unquestioning  con- 
sciousness of  superiority  in  manner,  breeding 
and  clothes.  Add  to  that  a  vibrant  body  and 
the  rarest  of  all  human  attributes — the  cumu- 
lative power  of  self-contained  anger.  Beauti- 
ful? How  could  he  know  without  seeing  more 
than  one  of  her  moods?  At  least  she  pos- 
sessed the  foundations  of  beauty,  the  stalk  on 
which  any  flower  might  suddenly  bloom,  the 
warp  and  woof  upon  which  any  picture  might 
grow,  and  chords  that  might  sound  to  all  the 
emotions  as  deeply  as  they  held  the  single  note 
of  indignation.  For  two  hours  he  writhed  and 
then  he  succumbed. 

"I'm  a  dog,"  he  said  aloud,  as  one  who 
speaks  without  hope  of  answer — "a  yellow 
dog.  It's  no  excuse  that  it's  nine  years  since 
I've  been  in  a  white  man's  country.  I'm 
beaten  and  I  know  it.    Please  let  me  go." 

Without  looking  at  him  or  changing  the 
expression  of  her  face,  she  drew  in  her  foot. 
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He  caught  up  his  hat  and  passed  out  of  the 
compartment,  leaving  his  bag  behind,  and  even 
his  stick.  At  Les  Laumes  he  had  a  chance  to 
join  Abdul,  and  he  was  absurdly  relieved  to 
find  a  vacant  seat  beside  him  in  the  third-class 
carriage.  He  took  it  and  presently  began  to 
talk  in  Swahili,  trying  to  cheer  himself  up  with 
the  extraction  of  Abdul's  views  on  the  sights 
and  people  around  him.  But  Abdul  was  ex- 
ceptionally non-communicative.  "All  right," 
was  the  extent  of  his  observations  on  any  and 
all  subjects. 

Tappen  sank  into  silence  and  then  into 
reverie.  The  more  he  pondered  the  more  he 
realized  that  he  could  not  let  things  stand  as 
they  were  between  himself  and  the  unknown 
woman.  Either  he  must  reestablish  himself  as 
a  man  of  her  own  world  or  admit  once  and  for 
all  that  he  was  something  less.  As  he  saw  it, 
self-respect  is  handed  out  to  all  like  a  talent; 
you  can  keep  it  intact,  surrender  it  piecemeal 
or  abandon  it  altogether.  He  rebelled  against 
losing  any  of  his  rightful  share  by  negligence 
or  through  robbery.  Quite  aside  from  these 
high-minded  considerations,  though  he  was 
loath  to  admit  it,  he  was  aware  that  he  had 
collided  with  an  unforgettable  personality. 
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When  the  train  was  pulling  into  Paris,  hav- 
ing ordered  Abdul  to  retrieve  his  bag  and 
stick  and  stay  with  them  until  he  returned,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  disembark,  and  he  took 
up  a  position  where  he  could  watch  all  the 
exits.  The  lady  passed  him,  walking  swiftly, 
and  went  out  through  the  main  archway. 
Though  he  followed  her  almost  at  once,  he 
reached  the  sidewalk  only  in  time  to  see  her 
step  into  a  private  car.  He  dashed  in  front 
of  an  incoming  taxi  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
leaped  into  an  empty  one  and  pointed  a  rigid 
finger  over  the  driver's  shoulder  at  the  dis- 
appearing motor.  "Suivez.  Vingt  francs  si 
voiis  le  rattrapez.JJ 

The  cabman  nodded  understandingly, 
threw  in  his  gears  and  shot  after  the  private 
car.  Taking  all  chances,  he  gained  steadily, 
but  at  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol  the  luck 
turned  against  him.  The  traffic  signal  sounded 
and  when  he  tried  to  beat  it,  the  gendarme's 
baton  was  flourished  furiously  under  his  very 
nose.  But  Tappen  was  not  altogether  dissatis- 
fied ;  he  had  taken  the  car's  license  number  and 
at  a  turn  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  gray- 
haired  chauffeur.  He  ordered  the  taxi  back 
to  the  Gare  de  Lyon  to  pick  up  Abdul  and 
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the  baggage.  Half  an  hour  later  they  were 
installed  at  a  modest  hotel  just  off  the  Rond- 
Point  des  Champs-Elysees.  If  she  ever 
walked,  thought  Tappen,  it  might  well  be 
here,  under  the  trees  and  in  the  gardens  that 
border  the  Avenue  Gabriel. 

Such  was  not  the  descent  he  had  planned 
upon  Paris.  His  anticipation  had  been  fixed 
on  luxurious  quarters  in  the  center  of  things, 
with  the  boulevards  to  the  right  and  left  of 
him.  He  had  visioned  a  tour  of  all  the  best 
places  to  dine  and  the  gayest  places  to  sup, 
perhaps  in  the  company  of  more  and  better 
Germaines,  Madelons,  Mariannes,  and  a  Noi- 
sette or  two.  But  his  desire  for  that  sort  of 
thing  was  nipped  in  the  bud.  He  had  acquired 
a  quest,  and  until  it  was  over  only  the  most 
innocent  joys  interested  him,  such  as  sitting 
beneath  the  trees  beside  the  runway  where 
solemn  children  rode  donkeys  and  goats,  or 
standing  outside  the  inclosure  of  the  gidgnolet 
to  watch  the  same  children  shriek  ecstatic  com- 
mands at  the  obliging  puppets  of  the  murder- 
ous Punch-and-Judy  show. 

Urged  on  by  increasing  tips,  the  porter  at 
the  hotel  had  surmounted  a  series  of  obstacles, 
only  to  learn  that  the  license  number  Tappen 
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had  given  him  belonged  to  a  car  rented  by  the 
year  from  a  firm  whose  patrons'  private  af- 
fairs were  safe-guarded  even  from  bribery. 
He  regretted  his  failure  and  tried  to  make  up 
for  it  by  laying  a  newspaper  clipping  before 
his  troublesome  patron.  "Beringo,"  read 
Tappen,  "operates  personally.  Inquiry  before 
marriage,  search,  shadowing,  divorce,  delicate 
missions.  Prices  moderate.  Discreet."  He 
frowned  as  he  studied  out  the  abbreviations, 
but  once  he  had  absorbed  the  translation,  he 
crumpled  up  the  paper  and  dropped  it  in  the 
wastebasket.  If  she  rented  a  car  by  the  year 
she  was  either  in  Paris  or  near  by  and  would 
return,  and  that  was  enough.  Patience  could 
do  the  rest  without  dragging  in  the  soiling 
services  of  a  professional  scavenger. 

The  sole  immediate  effect  of  the  negative 
report  was  to  make  him  decide  on  taking  an 
apartment.  He  read  the  advertisements  dili- 
gently and  climbed  many  a  stair  before  he 
found  exactly  what  he  wanted,  perched  on  the 
very  edge  of  Passy  and  overlooking  the  Seine. 
Facing  his  sitting  room  windows,  there  was  a 
gap  in  the  row  of  houses  opposite  and  through 
it  he  could  look  out  upon  the  tops  of  trees, 
catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  river  boats 
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and  gaze  for  miles  across  the  low  mat  of  the 
roofs  of  Grenelle,  stretching  to  the  horizon 
toward  Montrouge.  The  outlook  was  south- 
east and  promised  him  warmth  and  the  sight 
of  the  rising  moon.  He  took  a  cook  by  the 
day  until  Abdul  should  familiarize  himself 
with  the  region,  learn  what  and  where  to  buy 
and  how  much  to  pay.  He  might  have  kept 
her  on  indefinitely  had  she  not  failed  to  appear 
one  Sunday  morning. 

"Where's  the  cook?"  he  asked,  sensing  her 
absence. 

"Cook  not  come  any  more,"  declared  Abdul 
impassively.  "Me  cook."  With  the  conven- 
tional net  bag  of  the  bonne  a  tout  faire  slung 
over  his  arm,  he  proceeded  to  go  to  market. 

Quiet  days  ensued,  broken  by  no  new  de- 
velopment and  yet  not  altogether  unhappy. 
For  a  young  man  of  inquiring  disposition  and 
hungry  for  the  thousand  and  one  little  sensa- 
tions of  an  Old  World  revisited,  there  were  a 
dozen  things  to  do  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  Having  arisen  at  eight  on  the  first 
morning  in  the  apartment,  he  was  doomed,  ac- 
cording to  Swahili  tradition,  to  get  up  at  that 
hour  until  he  should  die,  or,  by  moving,  estab- 
lish a  new  regime.    He  breakfasted  at  his 
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leisure,  read  two  papers,  one  in  French,  and 
one  in  English,  and  soon  thereafter  started  out 
on  his  wanderings. 

By  day,  it  was  his  custom  to  walk  eastward 
through  the  gardens  of  the  Trocadero  and 
across  to  the  Champs-EIysees.  He  haunted 
the  vicinity  of  the  Marigny  for  hours,  held  by 
his  first  premonition  that  sooner  or  later  his 
unknown  lady  would  sit  to  read  under  the 
trees  away  from  the  crowded  promenade,  or 
walk  up  the  great  avenue,  or  stop  like  himself 
to  watch  the  children  taking  a  gay  life  seri- 
ously. He  lunched  where  chance  found  him 
and  later  would  go  to  the  Bois  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  afternoon's  equestriennes,  or  occasion- 
ally to  the  races,  where  all  Paris  must  some 
time  pass.  In  the  evenings  there  were  the 
theaters,  not  the  denationalized  music  halls, 
but  the  serious  theater,  where  his  rusty  under- 
standing of  French  hung  fire  for  many  a  per- 
formance and  then  suddenly  began  to  progress 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  But  toward  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  he  was  not  above  taking 
a  smart  chance  acquaintance  to  those  interiors 
of  wit  and  laughter  where  a  woman  for  com- 
pany is  as  necessary  as  a  dress  coat. 

All  this  without  a  glimpse  of  the  unknown, 
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and  yet  his  composure  held  firm,  for  aggres- 
sive patience  has  a  peculiar  quality.  It  ac- 
quires weight  through  long  endurance  and 
sometimes  reaches  the  point  where  the  contest 
itself  overshadows  in  importance  the  prize. 
He  had  not  attained  to  this  stage  of  peiwerted 
pride,  but  he  was  at  least  taking  considerable 
credit  to  himself  for  his  stoic  calm  when  it 
was  shattered  by  a  single  phrase  from  Abdul : 
"Missis  from  train  live  near  by." 

Tappen's  heart  missed  a  beat  or  two  and  he 
frowned  in  concentration.  "What  did  you 
say?"  he  asked  quietly.    "Be  careful  now." 

"Missis  from  train  live  not  far  away,"  re- 
cited Abdul,  unimpressed. 

Five  minutes  later  he  had  led  the  way 
around  the  corner  into  the  Rue  Singer  and 
down  that  quiet  thoroughfare  to  where  it  goes 
off  at  a  slant  from  the  little  Place  Chopin.  He 
designated  a  small  house  smothered  to  the  roof 
in  vines  and  flanked  by  a  luxurious  garden 
which  was  dominated  by  the  dome  of  a  single 
fine  tree.  The  house  was  flush  with  the  street 
and  so  was  the  high  ivy-covered  iron  fence 
which  forced  the  passer-by  to  guess  at  rather 
than  see  the  garden.  Tappen  crossed  to  ex- 
amine a  bright  brass  plate  beside  the  door  in 
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the  hope  it  might  bear  a  name,  but  it  was 
merely  the  foil  of  the  bell.  Abdul  protruded 
a  stubby  ringer  and  was  about  to  press  the 
button  when  Tappen,  horrified,  struck  down 
his  hand. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  he  whispered. 
"Come  away." 

"I  ring  bell,  show  you  missis  perhaps,"  mut- 
tered Abdul,  aggrieved.  It  was  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  his  Mohammedan  mind  that 
any  woman,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  should 
question  the  action  of  any  male. 

Tappen  returned  to  his  apartment  in  a 
thoughtful  mood;  the  first  stage  of  the  search 
having  taken  care  of  itself  at  last,  it  was  time 
to  consider  the  next.  He  must  know  her 
name,  of  course,  and  then  reach  some  of  her 
friends.  That  afternoon  as  he  was  leaning 
from  his  balcony,  watching  a  noisy  tribal  quar- 
rel among  the  sparrows  across  the  way,  his 
eyes  were  abruptly  drawn  at  a  tangent  to  the 
trim  figure  of  a  woman  who  emerged  from 
the  Rue  Singer,  crossed  the  Rue  Raynouard, 
cut  through  the  wall  on  the  south  side  and  im- 
mediately sank  from  view. 

He  rushed  downstairs  and  out  to  the  point 
of  her  eclipse.    A  vertiginous  flight  of  stone 
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steps  descended  to  the  ancient  Rue  Berton. 
He  was  forced  to  go  down  carefully,  and  then 
followed  the  jogs  of  the  steep,  curving  way, 
amazed  in  spite  of  his  abstraction  that  such  a 
spot  still  existed  on  earth,  much  less  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  quarters  he  had  occu- 
pied for  many  days. 

Scarcely  a  hundred  yards  of  overhanging 
houses  on  the  left  and  the  street  widened  be- 
fore a  large  entrance  gate  into  a  bay  where  a 
venturesome  motor  car  could  just  turn,  where 
carriages,  coaches,  cabriolets  and  sedan  chairs 
had  turned  in  retrogressive  generations,  and 
where,  all  unknown  to  Tappen,  a  police-ridden 
Balzac  had  been  wont  to  emerge  through  a 
secret  tunnel  from  his  bungalow  a  hundred 
feet  up  the  cliff. 

From  that  point  the  Rue  Berton  narrowed 
to  a  mere  gully,  cobbled  to  form  a  central  gut- 
ter. High  stone  walls,  festooned  with  ver- 
dure, pressed  in  to  within  five  feet  of  each 
other.  The  road  became  a  tunnel  that  ap- 
parently ended  point-blank  face  to  face  with 
a  mossy-green  postern  door.  A  wrought-iron 
lantern  which  appeared  to  hang  by  a  thread 
of  rust  and  a  chain  bell  pull  proclaimed  their 
age  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.    But  in 
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reality  the  Rue  Berton  only  changed  its  mind 
with  surprising  suddenness,  dashing  off  to  the 
right  and  ever  widening,  until  it  was  an  oblong 
square  by  the  time  it  merged  with  the  Quai  de 
Passy. 

Though  he  had  been  delayed  by  the  strange- 
ness of  the  journey,  he  was  in  time  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  figure  he  pursued  before  it  dis- 
appeared into  the  Chaussee,  only  to  reappear 
presently  on  the  Pont  de  Grenelle.  Silhou- 
etted against  the  sky,  even  at  that  distance, 
there  was  no  mistaking— his  eyes  at  least  had 
caught  up  with  his  unknown.  She  reached  the 
center  of  the  bridge  and  descended  to  the 
Allee  des  Cygnes,  least  known  and  most  un- 
usual of  all  the  promenades  of  Paris.  Lean- 
ing on  the  parapet  of  the  Quai,  he  could  watch 
her  progress  for  half  a  mile  beneath  the  double 

alley  of  trees  of  the  causeway  that  splits  the 

Seine  in  two. 


Ill 


HE  knew  her  name,  nationality  and 
civil  status.  "News  of  Americans," 
read  the  paragraph.  "Miss  Paula 
Newcombe  entertained  for  Sir  Ralston  and 
Lady  Barbour  at  her  charming  little  house  in 
the  Rue  Singer  off  the  Place  Chopin."  After 
the  list  of  those  present,  among  whom  he  rec- 
ognized no  acquaintance,  came  the  illuminat- 
ing sentence:  "The  fine  weather  permitted 
full  use  of  the  famous  tree  which  shades  the 
entire  garden."  He  had  also  learned  through 
Abdul  and  his  own  observation  that  when  she 
took  the  walk  down  the  Rue  Berton  she  made 
a  complete  circle — Pont  de  Grenelle,  Allee  des 
Cygnes,  Pont  de  Passy  and  back  up  the  Rue 
Berton. 

On  the  afternoon  after  reading  the  para- 
graph he  set  out  for  the  fourth  time  to  try  to 
intercept  her  at  the  exact  turn  of  the  narrow 
tunnel.  Two  of  his  attempts  had  drawn  blank 
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days  without  even  a  sight  of  her,  and  at  the 
third  she  had  met  him  where  there  was  plenty 
of  room  to  pass  and  had  given  him  never  a 
glance.  On  the  present  occasion  he  took  no 
chances,  and  felt  guilty  as  he  dawdled  in  the 
passage,  waiting  deliberately  for  the  sound  of 
a  light,  ascending  footstep.  In  the  end  it 
came  upon  him  so  suddenly  that  he  had  no 
need  to  pretend  surprise,  for  she  rounded  the 
sharp  angle  of  the  wall  with  the  abruptness  of 
a  sprung  jack-in-the-box.  Confused,  she 
stepped  to  the  left  as  he  stepped  to  the  right, 
and  then  to  the  right  just  as  he  reversed  his 
own  position,  placing  one  foot  full  in  the  run- 
ning gutter  in  his  hurry  to  get  out  of  her  way. 

She  looked  up  with  a  quick  smile  and  took 
in  his  nationality  at  once,  but  not  his  identity. 
"So  sorry.  I'm  afraid  I  made  you  wet  your 
foot." 

"That  doesn't  matter  in  the  least,"  said 
Tappen,  still  standing  ankle  deep.  All  the 
phrases  he  had  prepared  tumbled  out  of  his 
mind  at  the  shock  of  realizing  that  she  did  not 
recognize  him. 

"Please  move,"  she  begged  with  exaspera- 
tion, staring  not  at  him  but  at  the  soapy  water 
flowing  over  his  shoe. 
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''That's  the  trouble  with  me,  Miss  New- 
combe.  I  never  have  the  sense  to  move  when 
I  should." 

She  looked  up  again,  this  time  with  a  puz- 
zled frown.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  but  ought  I 
to  know  you?" 

"Only  the  worst  part  of  me,"  said  Tappen, 
coloring  like  a  boy,  "the — the  yellow  dog." 

"Oh!"  Her  eyes  hardened  with  sudden  rec- 
ollection and  her  face  began  to  take  on  the 
masklike  expression  it  had  worn  in  the  train. 

"Please!  I'm  Cornell  Tappen.  I'll  get 
anyone  you  like  to  introduce  me.  Please  don't 
look  like  that." 

"Why  do  you  think  I  would  care  to  meet 
you,  Mr.  Tappen?" 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  you;  I  was  thinking 
of  myself,"  he  blurted  out  frankly.  "Don't 
you  see  I  can't  quit  Paris — I  couldn't  go  away 
— and  leave  behind  that  cad  you  think  I  am?" 

"If  that's  all,"  she  said  quickly,  her  brow 
clearing,  "I  can  soon  put  your  mind  at  rest. 
What  happened  on  the  train  has  gone  down 
the  river  long  ago.  You  see,  I  scarcely  looked 
at  you;  I  wouldn't  even  have  remembered  if 
you  hadn't  made  me.  So  you  can  leave  Paris 
tonight  if  you  hurry." 
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"You  won't  let  me  have  myself  brought  to 
you  properly?" 

"Why  should  I?   What  for?" 

"You  don't  understand.  I  haven't  talked — 
I  haven't  seen  a  woman  like  you  for  nine  years. 
Believe  I'm  mad  if  you  like,  but  remember  I'm 
mad  with  thirst.  Let  me  talk  to  you.  Give 
me  one  cup  of  water — just  one!" 

She  studied  his  face  deliberately,  her  own 
expression  betraying  neither  anger  nor  par- 
ticular interest.  "You  are  amazingly  young," 
she  said  after  a  pause.   "How  old  are  you?" 

"Thirty-four." 

"It's  almost  unbelievable.  Stand  out  of  the 
water."  He  obeyed.  "What  do  you  wish  to 
talk  to  me  about?" 

Tappen  gave  her  a  startled  look,  then  his 
eyes  fell  and  he  frowned.  "I  could  have  told 
you  yesterday,  or  even  ten  minutes  ago.  For 
five  weeks  I've  been  going  over  the  things  I'd 
like  to  talk  to  you  about — hundreds  of  them — 
and  now  I  can't  name  one.  I  feel  like  a  man 
facing  a  firing  squad — after  the  volley." 

"I  know,"  she  said,  half  smiling  at  last.  "I 
wasn't  quite  fair.  It  was  like  calling  on  some- 
one to  be  funny." 

"That's  it,"  said  Tappen  quickly,  giving  her 
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a  grateful  glance.  6 I 'm  not  really  stupid ;  I 'm 
just  bottled." 

"And  you  can't  be  expected  to  draw  your 
own  cork.  Where  have  you  been  for  nine 
years?" 

"Africa.  Two  years  with  Porter's  Column, 
fighting  in  German  East,  and  then  seven  years 
running  a  company  on  the  Mozambique  coast." 
His  eyes  awoke  to  a  glint  of  battle.  "Seven 
years  of  blacks,  Goanese  and  Banyans,  of 
tinned  food  and  boiled  water,  of  staring  into 
a  shaving  glass  and  talking  aloud  to  myself 
because  I  was  the  only  white  thing  in  sight. 
Does  that  mean  anything  to  you?" 

"Yes,  it  means  a  lot.  .  .  .  I'm  sorry  I've 
been  so  hard  on  you,  but  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"So  I  can  go  to  work  and  find  someone  to 
bring  me  around?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

"No — never.  If  you  ever  allow  anybody  to 
introduce  you  I  shall  refuse  to  meet  you." 

His  face  fell  as  only  the  faces  of  the  very 
young  can  fall.  "That's  a  bit  rough,  isn't  it?" 
he  managed  to  say. 

"Yes ;  but  if  you'll  remember  and  stick  to  it 
you  can  talk  to  me  quite  often — whenever  you 
find  me  in  the  Allee  des  Cygnes." 

Before  he  could  swim  up  out  of  his  pool  of 
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despondency  she  was  gone,  but  her  last  words 
stayed  with  him,  lifting  him  more  and  more 
swiftly.  He  stood  quite  still,  half  dazed  by 
the  downward  rush  of  everything  about  him, 
but  presently  confusion  ceased  and  he  could 
feel  —  almost  hear  —  the  blood  pounding 
through  Iris  veins.  He  wanted  to  shout,  but 
refrained.  Shouting  being  impracticable,  he 
had  to  do  something  else,  and  started  walking 
at  such  a  furious  pace  that  people  began  to 
turn  to  look  at  him  and  laugh.  He  slowed 
down,  but  did  not  stop.  All  the  rough  road  to 
St. -Cloud  he  walked  on  air,  and  then  half- 
way up  the  mountain.  There  he  turned  into 
a  garden  restaurant  and  sat  down  to  watch 
the  dusk  creep  over  Paris. 

He  did  not  find  her  in  the  Allee  des  Cygnes 
on  the  next  afternoon  only  because  he  had  been 
there  for  two  hours  before  she  arrived.  She 
came  to  stand  beside  him  for  a  moment  and 
then  she,  too,  sat  down  in  the  grass,  let  her  feet 
hang  over  the  sharp  declivity  of  the  stone  ramp 
and  joined  him  in  watching  the  scattered 
fishermen,  patient,  hoping  against  hope. 

"Do  they  ever  catch  anything?"  asked 
Tappen. 

"Oh,  yes.    In  spite  of  the  jokes  in  the  pa- 
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pers,  I've  seen  one  or  two  of  them  with  quite 
a  string."    She  laughed. 

"Why  do  you  laugh?"  he  asked.  "I  liked 
it,  but  why  did  you?" 

"Look  at  them,  the  three  in  the  boat,  the 
two  down  yonder  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and 
this  one  just  under  us.  Did  you  ever  see 
quieter,  more  humble,  long-suffering  samples 
of  men?" 

"No,"  said  Tappen. 

"Well,  they  are  all  like  that — until  they 
catch  a  fish.  Then,  all  in  a  moment,  they  be- 
come vulgar,  blustering  bullies.  That's  why  I 
laughed.    I've  seen  it  happen  quite  often." 

"Then  you  must  spend  a  lot  of  time  here. 
It's  two  hours  since  I  came  and  I  haven't  seen 
a  bite,  much  less  a  fish."  He  paused.  "Do 
you  come  every  day?" 

"No." 

"Every  other  day?" 
"No." 

Tappen  sighed.  "Well,  I  hope  we  have  a 
long  summer." 

She  laughed  again  —  scarcely  a  laugh, 
though  more  than  a  chuckle — a  sound  all  her 
own.  "Nobody  I  know  seems  ever  to  have 
heard  of  this  walk,  and  I've  never  shown  it, 
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never  spoken  of  it.   I  come  here  to  get  away." 
"From  the  people  you  know?" 
"Yes." 

"But  you  don't  know  me,  do  you?" 

"Xo.  That's  why  I  don't  mind  seeing  you 
here,  and  it's  partly  why  I  told  you  to  be  care- 
ful never  to  meet  me." 

"'Xo  fear — I'll  be  careful!  Why,  it's  a 
thousand  times  nicer  not  knowing  you  like  this 
than  to  have  to  fight  through  a  crowd  to  say 
good  afternoon  and  good-by.  You're  right 
I'm  young — I'm  so  young  I'm  happy." 

"Have  you  been  in  France  before?" 

He  glanced  at  her,  puzzled,  and  perceived 
she  had  merely  changed  the  subject.  "Yes; 
two  or  three  times.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  was 
put  in  a  school  at  Senlis  for  a  year,  then  I 
came  back  during  my  junior  vacation  at  col- 
lege, and  after  that  there  were  just  a  few  days 
in  the  fall  of  1915  on  my  way  to  London. 
That  makes  three." 

"So  you  were  here  during  the  first  year  of 
the  war." 

"That's  why  I  was  here — that's  how  I  got 
my  job." 
'"What  job?" 

"Field  manager  of  the  Bennington  Re- 
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serve,  Limited.  As  fast  as  the  head  office  in 
London  picked  on  a  man  he  was  called  to  the 
colors.  That's  why  they  applied  to  my  father's 
best  friend  for  an  American.  I  was  his  ward 
and  secretary,  so  I  elected  myself  half  an  hour 
after  I  opened  the  morning  mail." 
"And  after  that?" 

''When  I  got  out  to  Mozambique  I  found 
the  Portuguese  had  drafted  all  the  labor  off 
our  concession.  I  stuck  it  out  for  a  year, 
working  women  and  children  and  old  men  who 
could  scarcely  toddle.  Then  I  decided  it  was 
no  use,  as  we  couldn't  ship  anyway.  I  locked 
everything  up  and  cut  across  to  join  Colonel 
Porter's  Column."  He  smiled  at  her  with  a 
gleam  in  his  eye.  "I  was  gone  till  the  end  of 
the  war,  footing  it  up  and  down  in  German 
East  after  Lettow,  and  the  company's  home 
office  doesn't  know  it  yet!" 

"You  went  to  war  simply  because  you  were 
half  grown  and  bored?" 

"Well,  when  I  got  there  the  colonel  told  me 
America  had  gone  in  several  months  before,  so 
it  was  all  right  officially." 

"German  East?"  began  Miss  Newcombe. 
"But  I  thought  General  Smuts   " 

"Oh,  you're  thinking  of  German  West,"  in- 
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terrupted  Tappen.    "Try  to  find  out  if  Ger- 
man East  ever  fell!    Ask  the  great  authori- 
ties !   That's  a  story  that  never  will  be  written 
by  either  side — not  the  way  it  happened." 
"Tell  it  to  me." 

He  gave  her  an  odd  look.    "I  couldn't." 
"Why  not?" 

"It  wouldn't  be  honest." 
"Why?" 

"Because  I  don't  know  enough.  I  don't 
know,  for  instance,  if  it's  true  that  a  British 
admiral  refused  to  bombard  an  unfortified 
position  even  to  save  his  own  men.  I  only 
know  that  because  he  didn't,  a  little  war  that 
would  have  been  over  in  three  hours  lasted  for 
more  than  three  years." 

"And  then  you  went  back  to  your  job?" 

"Yes.  When  the  mails  came  through  there 
were  only  four  letters,  one  of  them  telling  me 
to  send  along  copies  of  my  last  two  annual  re- 
ports, as  the  originals  had  evidently  been  lost." 

"Only  four?  Aren't  your  mother  and 
father  living?" 

"I'm  not  sure,"  said  Tappen  after  a  brief 
pause.  His  lips  straightened,  for  a  moment 
making  him  look  his  age  and  more.   "The  last 
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I  knew  about  my  parents,  one  of  them  was 
married  to  a  man  I've  never  met  and  the  other 
to  a  woman  I  don't  want  to  meet  again.  What 
about  yours?  .  .  .  But  never  mind." 

"Oh,  no;  it's  a  fair  question.  Mine  are  alive 
and  apparently  happy.  I  hear  from  them 
every  week  or  two." 

"Don't  they  mind?" 

"Mind  what?" 

"Your  being  an  expatriate." 

She  caught  her  breath  and  flashed  a  hurt 
look  at  him.  "That's  the  first  tactless  thing 
you've  said." 

He  touched  her  hand  lightly  as  if  to  keep 
her  from  rising.  "I'm  sorry.  Just  forget  I 
said  it,  and  from  now  on  I'll  never  think  it." 

"You  will,  because  you  can't  help  it.  But 
take  care  you  never  say  it  again."  She  clasped 
her  hands  around  one  knee,  strained  against 
them,  stared  across  the  river  and  continued 
with  a  peculiar  intensity:  "Be  careful  of 
what  you  think  of  me,  of  how  you  touch  me, 
and  even  of  what  you  feel  when  you're  near 
me.  Don't  lose  your  head  because  I'm  here, 
sitting  beside  you,  talking  to  you.  It's  amaz- 
ing— so  much  more  amazing  to  me  than  it  is  to 
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you.  But  in  my  heart  I  know  why  I'm  here, 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  kind  of  man 
you  are." 

"Keep  all  your  secrets,"  said  Tappen.  "Give 
what  you  want  to  give,  and  no  more.  Make 
your  own  terms,  if  only  I  can  be  with  you 
sometimes.  I  wasn't  joking  when  I  begged 
for  a  glass  of  water.  I  was  starving— dying 
of  thirst  in  the  desert." 

"Paris  need  never  be  a  desert  to  a  young 

man." 

"Perhaps.  I  wasn't  thinking  of  Pans  par- 
ticularly, but  of  the  whole  world  and  of  the 
strange  matter  of  taste.  Not  taste  of  the 
palate,  of  course,  but  taste  of  sound,  sight,  and 
touch.  Anybody  can  take  a  cocotte  when  he's 
lonely— and  stay  lonely.  Or  fill  his  ears  with 
bought  music,  and  remember  a  laugh,  a  sigh, 
a  spoken  word.  Or  drink  a  harsh  wine,  and 
still  thirst  for  the  Cote  d'Or.  He  can  open 
his  eyes  any  day  on  ugliness,  but  he  has  to  wait 
a  long  time  for  beauty  to  cure  them." 

She  gave  him  a  curious,  half -startled  glance, 
as  though  she  were  perceiving  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual for  the  first  time.  "You're  too  young 
to  be  able  to  talk  like  that,"  she  said,  trying  to 
speak  lightly. 
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"Not  if  you're  old  enough  to  understand 
me,"  he  answered,  without  turning  his  head. 
"I've  been  alone  a  lot,  and  so  have  you.  It 
leaves  a  mark.  Anybody  who  sits  still  for  an 
hour  a  day  can  confer  a  degree  on  himself  and 
get  away  with  it." 

"What  road  of  wisdom  led  you  to  my 
name?" 

He  laughed.  "That  was  easy.  My  servant 
had  spotted  your  house,  and  the  paper  did  the 
rest.  I  recognized  the  big  tree  that  sheltered 
your  tea  party." 

"Then  you  must  live  quite  near  me." 

"If  you'll  walk  less  than  a  hundred  yards 
I'll  show  you,"  he  said,  scrambling  to  his  feet 
and  giving  her  his  hands  to  help  her  rise. 

Before  they  had  gone  fifty  paces  back  to- 
ward the  Grenelle  bridge  he  stopped,  made 
her  face  due  north  and  sighted  along  his  arm, 
extended  over  her  shoulder,  at  the  ridge  of 
houses  across  the  river.  "Do  you  see  the  gap  ?" 
he  asked.  "No,  not  that  one.  Count  the  chim- 
ney pots.  There's  a  big  bunch  of  five,  then 
two,  then  three.  After  that  there's  a  break,  a 
gap." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see  it — just  over  the  tops  of 
the  trees." 
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"Can  you  make  out  two  windows  facing  this 
way? 

"Yes;  there's  a  curtain  blowing  back,  and 
now  it's  down  again." 

"That's  my  sitting  room." 

"How  lucky  to  find  a  place  like  that,  so  high 
and  with  the  gap  just  in  the  right  place." 

"And  how  lucky  it  was  near  you." 

They  turned  and  sauntered  past  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  sitting  toward  the  Pont 
de  Passy.  "By  the  way,"  she  asked  presently, 
"your  servant  isn't  a  sort  of  Arab  person,  is 
he,  who  goes  around  in  a  fez?" 

"Yes;  that's  Abdul.  Why?" 

"He  holds  court  in  the  market  every  morn- 
ing, surrounded  by  all  the  bonnes  of  the  quar- 
ter, mine  included.  He  never  speaks;  he  only 
points." 

"Points?"  repeated  Tappen,  puzzled. 

"Yes.  I'm  told  that  the  first  time  he  came 
he  made  the  round  of  the  stalls,  pointing  out 
what  he  wanted,  but  ever  since  he  merely  com- 
mandeers the  same  stool  near  the  entrance  and 
waits  till  things  are  brought  to  him.  Then  he 
points." 

"The  cheeky  devil !  That's  why  he  was  gone 
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so  long  the  first  two  or  three  days — breaking 
them  in." 

"It's  become  a  sort  of  a  ceremony.  You 
ought  to  see  it." 

"I  shall,"  said  Tappen.  "I'll  be  present  at 
the  last  performance.  I'll  pull  him  off  his 
stool  by  the  ear." 

"But  you  can't." 

"Why  not?"  he  asked,  turning  toward  her. 

"Because  you'd  be  making  me  into  a  tale- 
bearer. Besides,  he  has  a  right  to  his  own  life 
—the  hardest  right  in  the  world  to  defend. 
Please  let  him  alone." 

"Let  him  alone  and  lose  him,"  said  Tappen. 
"You  can't  let  anything  alone  without  losing 
it — tobacco,  drink,  faith  or  a  woman.  Where 
would  I  be  if  I'd  let  you  alone?" 

"But  you're  going  to.  That's  a  condition — 
the  condition  on  which  I'll  keep  on  coming 
here.  I  have  a  life  of  my  own  that  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you.  I  live  inside  a  wall, 
but  I'll  come  out  to  see  you  as  long  as  you 
don't  try  to  climb  it.  Those  are  the  terms. 
Do  you  accept  them?" 

"You  needn't  have  asked.  I  don't  think 
you  realize  that  a  man  can  be  drugged  by  a 
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woman  without  being  in  love.  A  week  ago  I 
could  recognize  you  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
but  I  couldn't  have  said  whether  you  were 
beautiful  or  not,  whether  your  voice  was  high 
or  low,  or  whether  you  had  blue  eyes  or  brown. 
But  now  I  know  they  are  the  color  of  slate 
fresh  from  the  quarry.  If  I  didn't  see  you 
for  ten  years  I  would  know  your  hand  through 
a  screen  or  your  laugh  through  a  wall.  What 
do  I  care  about  the  woman  you  may  be  when 
I'm  not  around?" 

"You  talk  too  well,"  she  said,  "I  would  like 
you  better  if  you  didn't." 

They  walked  on  slowly  down  the  avenue 
of  trees  to  its  end  at  the  Pont  de  Passy. 
Tappen's  steps  dragged  so  that  more  than 
once  she  had  to  wait  for  him.  "It  was  only 
the  froth,"  he  said  after  a  long  silence. 
"You've  uncorked  me  and  the  bubbles  have 
to  escape.  But  some  day  we'll  sit  together 
for  an  hour  without  speaking  and  you'll  be 
frightened.  You'll  find  out  something  you 
evidently  don't  know." 

She  stopped  on  the  esplanade  of  the  bridge 
and  faced  him.  "You  dare  to  threaten  me 
—just  as  I'm  leaving  you?" 

"It   wasn't   a   threat,"   he   said,  smiling 
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whimsically;  "it  was  an  observation.  .  .  . 
Look  at  the  Eiffel  Tower." 

She  hesitated  and  then  obeyed,  turning  her 
head  to  gaze  at  the  looming  construction. 
"Well,  what  about  it?   It  hasn't  changed." 

"Have  you  ever  noticed  before  that  it  is 
afflicted  with  fallen  arches?" 

A  smile  flashed  across  her  face  and  her 
lips  parted  to  the  chuckling  laugh  he  had 
heard  thrice.    "Oh,  it's  true!"  she  exclaimed. 

"That's  another  observation,"  said  Tappen 
as  he  turned  and  left  her. 


IV 


AN  apache  and  his  wench  spoiled  the 
Allees  des  Cygnes.  The  youth  sat 
on  the  grass,  erect  from  his  hips  up 
and  with  his  legs  widely  straddled.  A  blank 
expression  persisted  in  his  vacant  face  and 
staring  eyes,  while  the  girl  wrapped  her  arms 
around  him  and  with  her  mouth  went  over 
his  neck,  ears,  eyes  and  half -parted  lips  like 
a  slimy  snail.  At  first  their  monumental  in- 
difference to  onlookers  and  passers-by  was 
amusing,  but  it  soon  passed  the  limits  of 
diversion. 

Miss  Newcombe  fixed  her  gaze  across  the 
river,  but  it  was  no  use  trying  to  ignore  in- 
coherent exclamations  and  sounds  more 
significantly  intelligible.  She  arose  with  a 
slight  shuddering  of  her  shoulders  and  started 
to  walk  away  rapidly.  The  apache  spoke  for 
the  first  time.    Enraged  at  having  been  so 
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much  as  noticed,  a  flood  of  obscene  epithets 
poured  in  an  increasing  stream  from  his  half- 
open  mouth. 

Tappen  stood  listening  only  for  a  moment, 
then  he  slipped  his  toe  under  the  young  man's 
thigh  and  with  a  sudden  lift  forced  him  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipitous  ramp.  The  girl 
caught  at  her  companion's  jacket,  but  it 
was  rotten  and  tore  into  strips  as  he  rolled 
spinning  down  the  escarpment  into  the  river. 
Without  an  instant's  hesitation  she  stripped 
off  her  skirt,  ran  along  the  causeway  to  an 
iron  mooring  ladder  and  began  to  climb  down 
it  backward,  holding  the  skirt  in  her  teeth. 
Tappen  joined  Miss  Newcombe,  who  had 
turned  around  and  was  standing  transfixed. 

"Perhaps  you'd  better  go,"  he  said  quietly. 
"I'd  move  rather  quickly  if  I  were  you." 

"Come  with  me,"  she  whispered,  but  it 
was  a  command  and  not  a  request. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  laughed.  "I'll  hang  around 
for  a  bit." 

She  took  hold  of  his  arm  with  a  grip  of 
surprising  strength.  "Don't  stop  to  argue. 
Come  with  me  at  once." 

From  the  bridge  he  looked  back  and 
caught  the  flash  of  the  girl's  naked  legs 
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braced  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  With  one 
hand  she  held  to  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder 
and  with  the  other  she  was  dragging  in  the 
man,  who  had  managed  to  seize  her  outflung 
skirt.  Miss  Newcombe  did  not  stop  to  look 
around.  She  hailed  the  first  taxi  to  come 
along. 

"I'm  waiting  for  you,"  she  called  impa- 
tiently. 

As  Tappen  reached  the  cab  he  heard  a 
hoarse  shout  from  the  apache  and  a  scream 
from  his  girl.  Fortunately  the  sounds  were 
not  quite  clear  enough  to  be  distinguishable 
as  words,  but  even  so,  the  driver  turned  his 
head  toward  them  curiously. 

"Where  shall  I  tell  him  to  drive?"  asked 
Tappen. 

"Anywhere,"  said  Miss  Newcombe.  She 
was  still  standing  and  could  see  two  heads 
bobbing  toward  the  bridge  as  their  owners 
raced  along  the  causeway.  She  leaned  out  as 
he  stepped  into  the  cab  and  spoke  to  the  driver 
herself:  "Vite  au  bout  de  la  Rue  des  Eaux!9 

The  man  obeyed  so  promptly  that  both 
she  and  her  companion  were  thrown  violently 
back  into  the  seat.  Tappen  laughed.  "Why 
all  the  excitement?"  he  asked.    "You  don't 
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think  I'm  afraid  of  that  poisonous  little  water 
rat,  do  you?" 

Her  face  was  so  white  that  it  did  not  sur- 
prise him  when  she  failed  to  answer.  Within 
three  minutes  they  had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
Rue  des  Eaux  and  he  was  puzzled  to  see  that 
it  was  apparently  a  cul-de-sac.  She  stepped 
down  and  ordered  him  to  pay  the  fare  quickly, 
but  then  stood  waiting  until  the  cab  swung 
around  and  was  well  on  its  way  out. 

"Come  on." 

He  followed  her,  and  abruptly  an  opening 
appeared  behind  an  angle  between  a  large 
entrance  and  a  high  building.  Before  them  a 
quaint  irregular  stone  stairway  stretched 
steeply  upward  for  a  hundred  yards.  They 
began  to  climb  between  oddly  jogged  and  but- 
tressed walls,  dotted  here  and  there  with  solid 
moss-grown  doors  leading  to  hidden  gardens. 
When  they  got  to  the  top  he  was  panting,  but 
a  cold  calm  seemed  to  have  come  over  Miss 
Newcombe.  She  stopped  and  stood  deliber- 
ately while  he  turned  to  look  down  the  weird 
thoroughfare.  From  above,  its  squalor  was 
imperceptible  and  it  became  a  charming  well- 
like bower  of  overhanging  vines  and  branches. 

"It's  lovely,  isn't  it?"  he  said.    "To  think 
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that  I've  passed  this  doorway  a  hundred  times 
and  never  stepped  in  to  look  down!" 

"Take  me  somewhere,"  she  said  sharply.  "I 
must  talk  to  you."  He  looked  at  her  ques- 
tioningly  and  motioned  toward  the  big  cafe  on 
the  corner  near  by.  "Oh,  no,"  she  said,  with 
a  shrinking  of  her  shoulders,  "that  wouldn't 
do — that  would  be  the  last  place!" 

"Then  where  do  you  want  to  go?"  he  asked 
rather  helplessly.  "Shall  I  take  you  to  your 
house?" 

"No."    She  paused.    "Take  me  to  yours." 

"That's  easy,"  he  said  slowly.  "It's  in  this 
street — only  a  couple  of  blocks  away." 

As  they  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and 
before  Tappen  had  time  to  ring  or  use  his 
key,  Abdul  opened  for  them.  He  was  in 
house  attire,  barefoot  and  wearing  the  long 
gown  of  sheer  lawn  which  would  have 
looked  like  a  nightshirt  if  it  had  not  been  so 
smartly  fitted  around  his  throat  and  over  his 
shoulders.  His  face  was  an  impassive  blank 
as  he  ushered  them  into  the  front  room.  He 
disappeared,  but  returned  presently,  bearing 
a  tray  with  an  assortment  of  drinks  and  cigar- 
ettes. Then  he  went  out,  closing  the  door 
behind  him. 
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Tappen  stood  in  one  of  the  balconies. 
"Come  here  and  see  if  you  can  pick  out  the 
spot  from  where  we  saw  this  window." 

"No.   Please  stand  back." 

"But  you'll  at  least  sit  where  you  can  look 
out,  won't  you?" 

"Yes,  I'll  do  that." 

He  placed  two  chairs  facing  the  view,  but 
well  back  in  the  room.  "Is  that  all  right?" 

"Quite,"  she  said  as  she  took  one  of  them. 
"Sit  down.  Now — will  you  promise  to  pay 
attention  to  what  I  say?" 

"Always." 

"Do  you  think  that  man  would  recognize 
you  if  he  saw  you  again?" 
"Who?   The  gutter  snipe?" 
"Yes— or  his  girl?" 

"I  don't  think  they  would,"  Tappen  an- 
swered, after  a  pause,  "because  I  don't  re- 
member their  looking  at  me  once.  But  what 
does  it  matter  if  they  do?" 

"It  matters  so  much,"  said  Miss  Newcombe 
gravely,  "that  I've  come  to  your  apartment." 

"So  you  have,"  he  said  quickly;  "but  you 
need  never  regret  it." 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  she  continued. 
"I've  laid  myself  open  to  misconstruction.  At 
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this  moment,  even  if  you  don't  admit  it  to 
yourself,  you're  floundering  a  bit  in  your 
mind,  making  a  readjustment  of  values  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned.  But  I  was  willing  to 
risk  that— I  had  to  risk  it— because  you  are 
being  either  blind  or  stupid." 

"That's  enough,"  he  said,  sobering.  'Til 
listen  carefully  to  whatever  you  have  to  say." 

"I  suppose  you  think  I  ought  to  appreciate 
your  stopping  the  man's  mouth  by  throwing 
him  into  the  river.  If  it  ended  there,  I  might 
possibly  admire  your  action,  but  what  you've 
really  done  is  to  wipe  out  the  Allee  des  Cygnes 
as  a  refuge.  I  can  never  walk  there  again  and 
I  doubt  whether  you  should  stay  in  Paris  over- 
night." 

"Aren't  you  exaggerating?"  asked  Tappen, 
his  heart  nevertheless  beginning  to  grow 
heavy. 

"I  resent  your  suggesting  that  I'm  more  of 
a  coward  than  you,"  she  replied.  "You're  as 
silly  as  Don  Quixote  with  your  childish  notions 
of  single  combat.  If  that  apache  ever  goes 
for  you  it  will  be  in  the  dark,  or  with  ten  or 
fifteen  companions  at  his  back." 

"Even  so—"  began  Tappen,  but  she  inter- 
rupted him. 
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"I  don't  want  to  argue.  It  wouldn't  be  a 
fight  at  all.  I  suppose  it's  no  use  asking  you 
to  leave  Paris." 

'Absolutely  useless,  unless  " 

"Unless  what?" 

"I  was  going  to  say  unless  you  should  go 
too.  I  don't  mean  it  impertinently,  but  as  a 
mere  matter  of  truth." 

She  dismissed  the  remark  as  irrelevant. 
"When  I  go  home,"  she  continued,  "I'm  go- 
ing to  take  off  these  clothes  and  never  wear 
them  again.  If  you  don't  promise  to  do  the 
same  with  the  suit  you  have  on,  our  acquaint- 
ance is  over." 

"Then  it's  not  over,"  he  said  promptly. 
"Of  course  I'll  promise,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I'm  beginning  to  see  what  a  fool 
I've  been.  I  wouldn't  regret  it  for  myself, 
but  I  can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  that  I've 
spoiled  the  Allee  des  Cygnes  for  you." 

"It  wasn't  you  who  spoiled  it,"  she  said 
half  absently.  "It  was  spoiled  anyway.  I 
shall  miss  it  terribly." 

"I've  robbed  you  and  I've  robbed  myself," 
he  continued.  "You  accused  me  a  minute 
ago.  You  said  I  was  busy  making  a  readjust- 
ment of  your  values.    It  was  quite  true — I 
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was  doing  just  that-but  I've  done  it  every 
day  since  I  first  saw  you.  I've  been  the  hap- 
piest kind  of  man  there  is— an  explorer  in 
an  unknown  country.  There's  no  feeling  in 
the  world  quite  like  the  mystery  of  an  untrav- 
eled  river.  That's  what  you've  been  to  me— a 
river  with  readjustment  at  every  turn." 

"You  needn't  talk  as  if  it  were  over  for- 
ever," she  said  a  little  impatiently.  "I've  en- 
joyed seeing  you  in  a  way  you  can't  realize, 
and  I  intend  to  keep  on  doing  it  for  as  long 
as  you  don't  make  it  impossible." 
"Where?" 

"Here — if  it  isn't  unfair  to  you." 

"You're  talking  in  riddles,"  said  Tappen, 
rising  and  pushing  back  his  chair;  "but  I  un- 
derstand you.  I'll  go  further  and  say  I've  been 
walking  on  eggs  ever  since  you  came  to  my 
rooms.  I've  been  ten  times  more  frightened 
than  I  had  any  cause  to  be  over  that  nasty 
apache  business." 

"There's  no  reason  for  you  to  be  fright- 
ened," she  said  with  a  quizzical  smile,  "as  long 
as  you  are.   There's  another  riddle." 

"More  of  the  same  one,  you  mean.  All  I 
ask  you  to  remember  is  that  though  it  may 
be  outrageous  to  take  liberties  when  you're 
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alone  with  a  woman,  it's  rather  rude  not  to 
try  to  take  them.  Besides  which,  it's  apt  to 
look  cowardly."  She  laughed,  but  he  kept  on 
without  smiling:  "I  stick  by  what  I  said  the 
other  day— give  what  you  want  to  give,  and 
no  more.  Rap  my  knuckles  once  in  a  while, 
if  you  have  to,  but  never  chop  off  my  head 
without  a  trial.  If  you  had  courage  enough 
to  come  here  simply  because  you  had  the  wit 
to  see  it  was  the  only  way  to  bring  me  to  my 
senses,  then  you've  got  enough  to  keep  me  in 
my  place  without  ever  quite  killing  me." 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  her  eyes  deep  in  the 
haze  over  the.  roofs  of  Grenelle.  "Up  to  half 
an  hour  ago  there  wasn't  a  doubt  of  it  in  my 
mind,  but  now  I  wonder."  He  turned  about 
with  a  quick  movement.  "No,"  she  continued. 
"Please  sit  down  and  be  peaceable.  Let  me 
talk." 

"As  long  as  you  like,"  said  Tappen,  sitting 
so  that  he  looked  at  her  and  not  at  the  view. 

She  took  off  her  hat  and  dropped  it  on  the 
floor  beside  her  chair,  disclosing  one  more 
phase  of  the  woman  he  had  only  begun  to 
know.  In  a  sense,  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  seen  her.  Thanks  to  the  prevailing  mode 
in  hats,  he  had  not  even  been  sure  her  hair 
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was  long.  But  that  was  a  mere  straw  on  the 
wind.  What  really  mattered  was  the  shape  of 
her  head  and  the  way  she  carried  it;  the  even 
texture  of  her  skin,  which  seemed  to  contain 
light  rather  than  reflect  it;  the  generous  lines 
of  her  mouth  in  repose.  Rut  in  the  end  his 
eves  came  back  to  her  hands.  Whatever  his 
regard  for  the  rest  of  her,  he  frankly  loved 
her  hands. 

"It  was  selfishness  just  as  much  as  courage 
that  made  me  come  here,"  she  was  saying.  I 
realized  that  the  Allees  des  Cygnes  was  gone 
forever,  and  in  the  next  moment  I  thought  of 
this  window.   I  told  you  I  live  behind  a  wall. 
I  iust  have  to  get  out  sometimes.    I  didnt 
think  of  you  at  ail-not  really,  not  as  yon  are, 
or  what  you  are.   Of  course  I  knew  I  had  to 
wake  you  up,  get  you  out  of  the  reach  of  that 
voyou,  but  aside  from  that  I  thought  only  of 

myself."  ,      _  _  „  .  . 

"What's  happened  in  the  last  half  hour  to 
raise  your  doubts?  What  have  I  done  to  make 

you  change?"  , 

"Nothing  except  be  yourself.  I  m  the 
guilty  one-because,  whether  you  admit  it  or 
not,  I  saved  you  from  a  real  danger,  and  it  s 
stirred  mv  instinct  of  possession.   For  an  in- 
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stant  I  felt  I  owned  a  share  in  you,  and  that, 

as  it  happens,  would  be  fatal." 

-  ?  "I  don't  see  it  at  all.    If  I  don't  mind— if 

it's  just  the  way  I  want  you  to  feel  " 

'"'You  can't  own  anything  without  being 
owned— not  even  a  dog.  "'Love'  and  'liberty' 
are  the  two  most  overworked  words  in  any 
language,  so  when  I  say  one  tiling  you'll  prob- 
ably hear  another.  Love,  as  I'm  thinking  of 
it  at  this  moment,  isn't  open  to  defense,  but 
liberty  is— you  can  defend  it  as  your  dog 
defends  his  bone— as  I  intend  to  defend  my 
absolute  and  unqualified  freedom.  I'm  saying 
this  to  be  fair  to  you,  and  even  while  I  say  it 
I  know  it's  unfair  for  me  to  be  here." 

"I  admit  I  love  your  hands  already,"  said 
Tappen,  as  if  he  were  considering  a  problem. 
"Do  you  believe  in  them  as  an  index?" 

She  looked  down  at  her  hands,  loosely 
clasped  in  her  lap.  "Yes;  a  rather  treacher- 
ous index.  If  there's  a  hall  mark  of  quality 
the  hands  carry  it.  But  they  are  never  a  guide 
to  the  individual.  I  mean  they  may  show 
race,  but  they  never  betray  motive.  One  looks 
at  hps  and  eyes  for  motive." 

"Look  at  me  then,"  he  suggested. 

She  complied  instantly,  turning  her  facs 
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fully  toward  him  in  the  frankest  disclosure. 
Her  lips  told  him  nothing,  but  her  limpid  gaze 
set  him  back  in  his  seat  with  a  mental  shock 
as  real  as  the  physical  jolt  he  had  suffered  only 
a  short  time  before  when  the  taxi  had  started 
too  suddenly.  He  laughed  a  little  nervously 
and  began  rubbing  his  knuckles  with  a  rueful 
expression  which  in  the  end  forced  a  faint 
smile  to  her  mouth.  But  it  was  the  sort  of 
smile  a  woman  gives  to  a  child. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  with  a  transition  so 
abrupt  that  it  startled  her.  "You're  older 
than  I  am,  but  the  day  will  come  when  I  shall 
be  older  than  you." 

"I  like  you  for  answering  a  challenge  with 
a  challenge,"  she  said  soberly;  "but  don't  carry 
it  too  far.  I'm  three  years  younger  than  you 
by  the  calendar,  but  it  will  pay  you  to  let  me 
stay  much  older.  Let's  talk  to  each  other 
frankly— not  openly,  but  frankly.  Are  you 
happy  with  me  as  we  are?" 

"I've  never  been  happier,"  he  answered 
after  a  pause.  "I  hesitated  because  it  seems 
such  a  lot  more  than  happiness.  Every  nerve 
in  my  body  and  brain  was  set  tingling  when 
you  first  let  me  talk  to  you,  and  they've  kept 
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on  tingling.  It's  as  if  I  had  some  kind  of 
warm  wine  in  my  veins.   If  " 

"Well,  let's  call  it  happiness/'  she  inter- 
rupted with  a  laugh.  "I  can't  say  that  I've 
felt  the  same  sort  of  thing,  because  I  haven't, 
but  I've  known  a  content  with  you  I'm  too 
selfish  to  give  up  without  a  fight" — she  turned 
her  head  away — "even  if  it's  a  losing  fight." 

"Why  should  it  be?" 

"Because  every  kind  of  life  is  an  assault  on 
somebody  else's  liberty.  When  you  meet  peo- 
ple, what  happens?  Either  they  are  alive  to 
you  and  you're  attracted,  or  dead  and  you're 
repulsed.  But  if  you're  drawn  to  them  at  all 
you  immediately  start  an  attack  on  the  indi- 
vidual citadel.  Human  contact  can  live  only 
by  the  absorption  of  time,  interest  and  affec- 
tion, by  the  piece-meal  destruction  of  another's 
liberty." 

"I  detest  vivisection,"  he  protested.  "I 
recognize  its  utility,  but  I  hate  it  just  the  same. 
Stop  warning  me  from  now  on.  It  makes  me 
feel  small,  when  I  know  I'm  not  small.  If 
you  think  I'm  rushing  on  destruction,  for 
heaven's  sake  let  me  rush  gayly.  I  don't  give 
a  damn  about  the  skeleton  of  fife  or  the  copper 
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wires  that  hold  it  together.  All  I  care  about 
is  the  beauty  within  my  reach.  I  shan't  say  I 
won't  grab  aU  I  can  get  of  your  time,  interest 
and  affection.  Of  course  I  will.  But  what 
does  it  matter?  That's  a  coin  that  was  given 
us  only  to  spend." 

"Yes,"  she  murmured  half  to  herself,  her 
eyes  far  away;  "and  there's  nothing  meaner 
than  a  locked  purse." 

He  did  not  try  to  bring  her  back.  Tired  of 
verbal  fencing,  he  was  content  to  watch  her, 
and  the  more  abstracted  she  remained,  the 
greater  the  liberties  he  dared  permit  his 
eyes.  He  welcomed  the  breathing  spell  for 
another  reason.  It  gave  him  a  chance  to  take 
stock  of  himself  and  to  measure  what  was  hap- 
pening to  him  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
detachment. 

He  was  not  always  young;  he,  too,  could  be 
older  than  his  years.  Nor  as  yet  was  he  blinded 
by  the  devotion  which  plants  beauty  where 
none  exists  and  distorts  faults  into  virtues. 
He  was  still  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that 
the  woman  before  him  would  have  stood  out 
in  any  imaginable  grouping  of  society,  more 
than  holding  her  own  in  looks,  poise  and  all 
the  less  definable  attributes  of  a  vibrant  per- 
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sonality.  But  thrown  against  the  dark  back- 
drop of  seven  years  of  unadulterated  Africa, 
she  became  actually  resplendent.  It  was  the 
heaped  shadows  of  his  own  memories  which 
gave  her  a  power  no  other  could  ever  steal. 
By  the  fluke  of  that  circumstance,  quite  aside 
from  her  intrinsic  mystery,  she  must  be  a 
landmark  as  long  as  he  lived,  defining  the 
miraculous  transition  from  a  long  night  to 
sunrise. 

"What  are  you  thinking?"  she  asked,  turn- 
ing to  him  with  a  start. 

"That  I'm  responsible  for  a  lot  of  your 
charm  and  have  the  natural  rights  of  a 
creator." 


V 


HERE  was  no  spoken  compact,  but  it 


seemed  understood  that  Miss  New- 


combe  should  manage  to  visit  Tappen 
at  least  twice  a  week.  She  did  not  come  on 
any  fixed  day,  but  she  was  careful  to  let  him 
know  when  to  expect  her,  sometimes  indirectly 
by  telephone,  sometimes  by  an  unsigned  note 
or  a  message  left  with  the  concierge.  When 
he  thanked  her  for  her  thoughtfulness  she 
was  surprised. 

"I  couldn't  do  any  less,  could  I?  Why 
should  you  be  cooped  in,  wondering  if  I'm  go- 
ing to  appear  from  nowhere?  I  don't  give 
you  anything — not  really.  I  come  here  to  use 
you  and  your  room — to  pull  up  anchor  and 
drift  for  an  hour  or  two.  I'm  sure  of  finding 
what  I  want,  but  if  you  get  anything  out  of 
it  you're  lucky." 

"Very  lucky,"  he  said  contentedly.  "Don't 
worry  about  me." 


70 
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But  a  week  came  when  she  failed  to  appear, 
and  he  was  assailed  by  an  increasing  depres- 
sion which  was  destined  to  carry  him  down  to 
folly.  In  its  first  stages  it  merely  threw  him 
back  on  his  own  resources  and  stirred  him  to 
strike  another  balance  sheet.  What  sort  of 
life  was  this  he  was  leading?  When  she  was 
present  the  world  was  his,  but  during  her 
absence  he  walked  like  a  monk,  isolated  by  his 
frock  from  every  interest  save  one. 

She  put  no  restrictions  whatever  on  his  time 
or  his  conduct  while  away  from  her.  She 
never  asked  a  leading  question  or  implied  a 
reservation.  He  wondered  now  if  it  was  be- 
cause she  was  conscious  of  a  power  that  de- 
pended for  protection  upon  intuition  alone. 
After  all,  the  dullest  sensibility  could  thrill  to 
the  abyss  between  such  a  fragile  relationship 
as  theirs  and  the  everyday  gutters  of  a  life 
of  pleasure.  It  was  merely  common  sense  to 
live  as  if  she  might  come  upon  him  at  any 
moment.  But  above  and  beyond  that  there 
was  an  instinct  which  told  him  that  the  greater 
his  abstinence  from  other  contacts,  the  safer 
the  future  of  a  companionship  which  not  only 
absorbed  but  elated  him. 

He  had  no  cause  for  regret,  nor  even  in  this 
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mood  of  elucidation  did  he  feel  he  had  been 
blinded  by  his  star.  But  having  accepted  the 
ladder  of  its  single  beam  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  lesser  lights,  he  dangled  in  mid-air  at  its 
eclipse.  By  the  fourth  day  of  Miss  New- 
combe's  apparent  desertion  he  began  to  chafe, 
by  the  fifth  he  was  too  nervous  to  go  out  at  all, 
on  the  sixth  he  was  despondent,  and  about 
mid-afternoon  of  the  seventh  he  took  a  sudden 
resolution. 

Picking  up  his  hat  and  stick,  he  hurried  out, 
ran  down  the  steep  steps  into  the  Rue  Berton 
and  then  along  its  curving  descent  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  first  talked  to  her.  He  paused 
and  smiled  at  himself — a  smile  without  mirth. 
He  was  reconstructing  the  scene  according 
to  the  best  usage  of  the  local  police,  convincing 
himself  that  the  event  had  been  an  actuality 
and  not  a  springtime  dream. 

With  head  bent,  he  went  on,  apparently  ab- 
sorbed in  a  reverie,  strolled  along  the  Quai  into 
the  Chaussee  and  half-way  across  the  Grenelle 
bridge.  There  he  paused  again  to  read  the 
inscription  on  the  squat  replica  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  presented  to  the  people  of  Paris 
by  a  grateful  American  colony  in  1889.  Three 
or  four  ragamuffins  were  playing  with  pebbles 
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from  the  gravel  spread  about  its  base.  They 
seemed  to  resent  his  presence,  stopped  their 
game,  sauntered  off,  and  presently  began  to 
run  as  they  saw  him  turn  and  stride  down  the 
slant  into  the  Allee  des  Cygnes. 

He  took  his  time,  stopping  occasionally  to 
watch  the  scattered  fishermen.    Presently  his 
eye  was  drawn  to  two  or  three  figures,  hurry- 
ing along  the  distant  Pont  de  Passy  at  an  un- 
usual pace.  He  looked  back  to  the  Grenelle 
bridge  and  discovered  a  like  phenomenon,  ex- 
cept for  a  decided  difference  in  numbers  and 
the  presence  of  a  girl.  He  decided  to  walk  to- 
ward the  lesser  group,  but  had  gone  only  a  few 
steps  when  he  saw  that  reinforcements  were  on 
the  way  to  join  it  from  the  right  side  of  the 
river.    He  smiled,  not  because  he  realized  he 
was  in  for  a  fight  but  as  a  tribute  to  the 
accuracy  of  Miss  Newcombe's  foresight.  The 
apaches  slowed  down  their  pace  once  they  were 
sure  their  quarry  was  trapped,  but  still  came 
on  steadily,  aware  that  time  was  of  the  essence 
of  their  enterprise. 

After  all,  it  was  no  fight,  for  Miss  New- 
combe's  further  prediction  was  about  to  be 
confirmed.  Tappen  whirled  his  heavy  stick  in 
a  circle  around  his  head,  but  the  maneuver 
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kept  his  assailants  at  bay  only  for  a  second. 
They  scooped  up  handfuls  of  dust,  sand  and 
twigs,  tore  up  tufts  of  sod  by  the  roots  and 
simultaneously  hurled  the  lot  at  his  face. 
Blinded  and  choked,  he  plunged  forward,  only 
to  meet  a  shower  of  kicks  and  blows.  A  mul- 
titude of  hands  tore  at  his  clothes  and  reached 
for  his  throat.  He  felt  the  point  of  a  knife 
glance  on  one  of  his  ribs  and  that  decided  him. 
With  a  desperate  lunge,  he  managed  to  throw 
himself  backward  over  the  parapet  into  the 
river. 

As  he  struck  out  to  swim  an  apache  pried 
loose  a  large  stone  from  the  cobbled  ramp  and 
hurled  it  at  him.  It  missed  his  head  only  by 
inches,  but  crashed  full  on  his  extended  left 
arm.  He  sank,  and  when  he  came  up  his  as- 
sailants had  scattered  and  the  fishermen  were 
just  recovering  their  senses  enough  to  shout 
hoarsely  for  the  police.  Two  of  them  un- 
moored their  boat  and  went  to  his  assistance. 
They  dragged  him  over  the  gunwale,  exclaim- 
ing excitedly  over  his  dangling  arm,  and 
promptly  consented  when  he  begged  them  to 
land  him  on  the  north  shore.  As  they  reached 
it  he  looked  back  and  saw  that  the  causeway 
was  deserted. 
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A  group  of  people  were  already  gathered 
on  the  Quai.  Having  thanked  his  rescuers  and 
refused  offers  of  further  assistance,  he  tried 
to  push  through  the  ranks  of  the  curious  and 
free  himself  from  those  more  urgent  who  at- 
tempted to  detain  him,  gesticulating  graphic- 
ally toward  the  near-by  bridge,  where  two 
gendarmes   could  be   distinguished,  haling 
along  the  girl  who  had  been  among  the  band  of 
thugs.    He  evaded  them,  escaped  into  the 
Avenue  Fremiet,  and  at  the  conjunction  of 
Charles  Dickens  Street  and  the  Rue  des  Eaux, 
came  upon  the  same  hidden  stairway  which 
had  proved  the  salvation  of  Miss  Xewcombe 
and  himself  on  the  occasion  of  their  last  visit 
to  the  Allee  des  Cygnes. 

Only  at  the  moment  of  entering  his  apart- 
ment was  he  conscious  of  excruciating  pain. 
Abdul  took  in  the  situation  almost  at  a  glance. 
He  stripped  off  his  master's  wet  clothes  with 
infinite  care  not  to  jolt  the  broken  arm, 
dressed  the  knife  wound,  rubbed  him  down, 
got  him  into  a  warm  bath  robe  with  the  left 
sleeve  already  rolled  up,  and  gave  him  a  stiff 
drink  of  brandy.  Then  the  two  of  them  went 
into  consultation  on  the  injured  arm  as  they 
had  done  time  and  again  during  sick  parade  on 
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many  a  victim  of  bush  work  or  safari.  Abdul 
clucked  his  tongue  rapidly,  expressing  cen- 
sure, commiseration  and  distress. 

"It's  a  clean  break,"  muttered  Tappen. 
"Get  busy." 

The  boy  hurried  out.  Within  ten  minutes 
he  was  back,  carrying  a  large  package  of  cot- 
ton wool,  bandages  and  some  thin  strips  of 
wood.  Tappen  held  his  left  elbow  firmly  on  a 
table  with  his  right  hand,  while  Abdul  seized 
his  wrist,  drew  the  fractured  bones  apart  and 
then  let  them  back  slowly,  feeling  for  the 
proper  setting  with  his  free  fingers,  while  he 
looked  not  at  what  he  was  doing  but  at  his 
master's  face. 

"That's  it,"  said  Tappen,  after  the  third  at- 
tempt.  "How  does  it  feel  to  you?  Straight?" 

"All  right,"  declared  Abdul,  and  proceeded 
to  apply  the  splints.  When  he  had  finished 
the  job  and  got  his  patient  snugly  into  bed,  he 
stood  looking  out  of  the  window  for  a  long  still 
moment.  "No  good  this  place.  Better  go 
back  make  safari." 

"You're  homesick,"  said  Tappen.  "Go  get 
chicken.    Make  me  a  fine  broth  with  rice." 

The  papers  were  full  of  his  escapade  on  the 
following  day,  making  a  long  story  out  of 
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what  would  have  been  merely  an  item  had  he 
stayed  to  give  the  facts.   But  the  vanishing  of 
a  man  with  a  broken  arm — according  to  by- 
standers, an  American — piqued  reporters  as 
well  as  the  police.   Too  late  to  trace  him  by  his 
wet  footsteps,  they  fell  back  on  investigation 
of  the  scene  of  the  fight  and  its  surroundings. 
When  somebody  found  insults  to  the  United 
States  scrawled  in  chalk  on  the  base  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  on  the  Grenelle  bridge,  the 
battle  was  linked  up  with  a  series  of  such  in- 
cidents as  the  mutilation  of  the  monument  to 
doughboy  and  poilu  by  a  Russian  refugee. 
The  lurid  account  of  the  fight  as  supplied  by 
eyewitnesses  did  not  worry  Tappen.  There 
was  small  chance  of  the  press  or  the  police 
finding  him  now,  and  thanks  to  his  quick  get- 
away, his  identity  had  not  been  betrayed. 

"Abdul?" 

"Yes,  master." 

"Keep  your  mouth  shut  about  me." 
"All  right." 

The  doorbell  rang  imperatively.  A  moment 
later  Miss  Xewcombe  swept  into  the  bedroom, 
carrying  a  twisted  newspaper  in  her  hands. 
Her  face  was  white  with  anger  and  her  eyes 
blazing,  but  at  the  sight  of  Tappen,  propped 
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high  on  pillows  and  with  his  arm  strapped 
across  his  chest,  the  light  in  them  died  down. 
She  started  to  speak  but  could  not  quite  con- 
trol her  lips;  so  she  merely  stood  there,  looking 
at  him.  If  he  had  had  any  doubts  as  to  her 
power  to  attain  to  sheer  beauty,  they  were 
definitely  set  at  rest. 

"So  you've  come  around  at  last,"  he  re- 
marked. 

She  still  stood  looking  at  him,  twisting  the 
paper  nervously,  but  her  lips  no  longer  trem- 
bled. "You  must  know  that  you're  safe  from 
me,"  she  said.  "I'll  have  to  wait  till  you  get 
well  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  you." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Tappen— "unless  you 
were  planning  to  beat  me  up.  There's  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  my  ears  or  my  tongue." 

"What  made  you  do  such  a  childish  thing?" 

"I'd  do  it  ten  times  over  for  the  same  re- 
ward. But  why  should  you  be  the  one  to  go 
for  me?  Because  you've  made  me  miserable 
for  a  whole  week?" 

"I've  been  away.  You  might  have  known 
I  was  away." 

"I  did  know  it.  I  knew  it  more  and  more. 
If  you  mean  you  left  town,  surely  you  could 
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have  told  me  you  were  going,  couldn't  you? 
That  would  have  helped  a  lot." 

"No,  I  couldn't,"  she  exclaimed.  "I  didn't 
wish  to.  I  thought  you  would  have  the  sense 
to  know  that  if  I  didn't  tell  you  it  was  because 
I  couldn't  talk  about  it."  She  turned  and 
took  a  step  toward  the  window.  "I  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

"About  what?" 

"About  coming  here.  If  you  can  act  so 
outrageously,  it  shows  you  already  have  the 
sense  of  a  possession  which  doesn't  exist." 

"I  was  wrong  when  I  said  you  didn't  have 
me  at  an  advantage,"  said  Tappen  slowly. 
"You  can  go  whenever  you  like." 

She  was  down  beside  the  bed  in  an  instant. 
"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you.  It  was  un- 
fair and  it  was  a  lie— a  lie  to  myself  as  much 
as  to  you— and  I'm  frightened  because  it  is  a 
he." 

"That's  better,"  he  murmured  with  closed 
eyes.  "You  admit  that  some  small  part  of 
you— the  part  I've  made  for  myself— does 
belong  to  me  after  all." 

"I  do." 

"Better  and  better.    You  can  curse  me  out 
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all  you  like  now,  only  please  give  me  a  smoke 
before  you  begin." 

She  got  up,  found  a  cigarette,  lit  it  and 
handed  it  to  him ;  then  she  dragged  a  low  chair 
from  the  other  room,  placed  it  beside  the  bed 
and  sat  down.  "Was  it  as  terrible  as  the 
paper  says?" 

"Nothing  like  it,"  he  answered  with  a  rueful 
smile.  "You  were  entirely  right — it  wasn't 
even  a  fight.  Just  a  swarm  of  hornets,  and  I 
was  lucky  to  get  away  with  only  one  sting 
and  a  broken  arm." 

"Who  is  your  doctor  and  what  time  does  he 
come?    I  want  to  see  him." 

"That  wouldn't  be  wise,  would  it?"  he  asked 
teasingly. 

"Perhaps  not,  but  I  must  see  him." 

"Well,  as  it  happens,  you  have  already.  It's 
a  combination  of  Abdul  and  me."  He 
laughed.  "Oh,  don't  look  so  horrified.  We've 
handled  more  broken  bones  than  many  a  doc- 
tor with  a  diploma  and  a  string  of  letters  after 
his  name.  Let's  talk  about  something  else. 
Where  have  you  been?" 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  until  he  could 
have  wished  he  had  bitten  off  his  tongue  be- 
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fore  asking  the  thoughtless  question.  £T  can 
stay  for  an  hour.   Shall  I  read  to  you?" 

"Anything  at  all,"  he  agreed  hastily. 
"Read,  fill  me  a  pipe  or  two,  or  talk,  so  long 
as  you  just  hang  around." 

She  got  up  to  look  for  a  book,  but  paused 
in  the  doorway  and  turned.  "I  shall  go  away 
for  one  week  in  every  month  as  long  as  you 
know  me." 

It  was  some  moments  before  she  came  back 
from  the  other  room,  but  the  frown  her  words 
had  brought  to  his  forehead  was  still  there. 
She  noticed  it  and  her  own  brow  clouded. 
"Don't  lie  there  trying  to  dig  into  me.  Play 
the  game." 

"That's  exactly  what's  worrying  me — try- 
ing to  be  sure  what  is  the  game,"  said  Tappen. 
"My  end  of  it,  I  mean.  When  I  landed  at 
Marseilles  there  were  a  thousand  things  I 
wanted,  and  I  was  going  to  get  them,  one  by 
one.  How  could  I  dream  they  would  be 
handed  to  me,  wrapped  up  in  a  single  parcel  ? 
There's  only  one  thing  I  want  now — and  it 
isn't  you." 

She  half  gasped  at  the  unexpected  ending 
and  then  gave  him  a  sudden  smile.  "You 
may  go  on." 
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"Drop  that  book  and  take  off  your  hat. 
Sit  down  and  listen  to  the  truth.  The  only 
thing  I  want  at  the  present  moment  is  so  to 
behave  that  you'll  be  a  happier  woman  for 
every  hour  we  pass  together — merely  a  fair 
exchange." 

She  made  an  impulsive  movement  toward 
him  with  one  hand,  but  drew  it  back.  "I  be- 
lieve you.  Please  don't  say  any  more.  That's 
the  sort  of  thing  I  can't  stand." 

"You'll  have  to  stand  it,"  he  continued,  "be- 
cause I've  only  begun.  What's  troubling  me 
is  that  I  can't  be  sure  of  your  judgment.  You 
have  a  life  which  I'm  not  to  touch,  not  even 
by  accident.  That's  a  counsel  of  perfection, 
a  stumbling  block  as  big  as  a  house.  I'll  touch 
it  again  and  again  and  always  on  the  raw,  be- 
cause I'll  be  doing  it  blindly.  But  that's 
neither  here  nor  there,  except  as  a  measure  of 
your  sense  of  proportion.  Where  we  split  is 
that  you  believe  there's  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances too  big  for  friendship  to  swallow, 
and  I  don't." 

She  turned  her  face  toward  him  and  it 
seemed  she  had  drawn  the  last  curtain  of  re- 
serve for  the  first  time,  permitting  him  to  dis- 
cover shadows  he  had  suspected  but  never 
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quite  seen.  "I  wonder  what  you'll  say  when 
I  admit  you're  right  about — about  friendship. 
But  my  defenses  happen  to  be  built  against 
something  far  more  treacherous.  They've 
stood  for  a  good  many  years,  but  lately  I've 
felt  them  beginning  to  crumble.  I'd  like  to 
have  you  help  me  keep  them  up,  because  when 
they  fall,  that  will  be  the  signal." 
"For  what?" 

"For  the  end  of  the  happiness  you've  had 
from  me  and  the  astonishing  happiness  I've 
had  from  you.  All  our  days  have  been  one 
day,  the  sun  has  stood  still  in  the  heavens, 
because  for  a  while  we  have  been  attaining 
the  impossible.  Can't  you  see  the  huge  dif- 
ference between  knowing  a  miracle  must 
pass  and  kicking  the  props  out  from  under  it? 
Can't  you?" 

"You  are  still  older  than  I  am,"  he  an- 
swered, "and  stronger — much  stronger." 

"That  can  never  harm  you.  Please  believe 
me.  Give  me  your  hand.  I  want  you  to 
touch  me.  I  want  you  to  feel  how  evenly  the 
blood  beats  in  my  veins  when  I'm  with  you." 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  against  his 
bandaged  arm.  He  had  expected  an  ordeal, 
a  reproof  far  more  cruel  than  the  impersonal 
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look  with  which  she  had  set  him  in  his  place 
once  before,  but  to  his  relief  there  was  noth- 
ing but  tenderness  in  her  touch.  For  that 
moment  she  was  not  giving  alms  to  a  beggar 
or  husks  to  the  starving.  She  was  sharing 
herself,  taking  as  well  as  giving,  but  with  a 
simplicity  that  was  its  own  armor. 

"Those  splints,"  she  whispered  with  a 
frown.  "How  long  will  you  have  to  wear 
them?" 

"Never  mind  the  splints,"  said  Tappen 
drowsily,  his  half -open  eyes  fixed  on  her  face. 
"I  have  a  slight  correction  to  make." 

"Make  it  quickly,  because  I've  just  remem- 
bered an  engagement." 

"When  I  said  I  didn't  want  you  the  state- 
ment was  partly  misleading.  I  told  you  the 
other  day  about  loving  your  hands,  but  now 
I  love  your  hair,  eyes  and  mouth  just  as 
much." 

She  drew  away  from  him  and  sprang  to 
her  feet.  "I  knew  I  was  late,"  she  said  as 
she  put  on  her  hat. 

"Are  you  angry?"  he  asked. 
JNo. 

"Will  you  come  back  tomorrow?" 
"Perhaps." 
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She  was  gone,  but  Tappen  no  longer  felt 
sleepy.  He  called  loudly  for  Abdul,  and 
when  he  came,  ordered  him  to  stand  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  The  silence  of  his  bare- 
footed approach  as  well  as  his  long  robe  made 
him  appear  like  a  white  column  of  cloud  sur- 
mounted by  the  impassive  face  of  an  oraele. 

"Abdul,"  said  Tappen  conversationally, 
"I've  got  to  talk  to  a  man  for  a  while.  It's 
a  funny  business  about  women.  The  stronger 
they  build,  the  weaker  the  fortress.  The  more 
they  deny,  the  more  they  can  give.  If  their 
signposts  point  north,  they  travel  south.  The 
better  they  know  the  way,  the  surer  they  are 
to  think  they're  lost.  When  they  really  are 
lost  they  find  themselves  for  the  first  time, 
but  never  admit  it.  You  may  think  I'm  talk- 
ing just  to  hear  myself  talk,  but  I'm  not.  I'm 
putting  up  a  fight  for  you  and  me  as  men,  sav- 
ing our  self-respect — if  we  have  any — by  say- 
ing all  the  things  that  would  get  me  into  trou- 
ble if  I  said  them  when  I  should.  Xow  it's 
your  turn.    What  do  you  think?" 

"No  work,  women  no  good,"  declared  Ab- 
dul, '"plenty  work,  plenty  baby,  woman  all 
right.   I  fetch  your  scoff  now." 


VI 


HIS  arm  was  almost  well  when  she 
told  him  rather  by  suggestion  than 
in  so  many  words  that  he  need  not 
expect  to  see  or  hear  from  her  for  several  days. 
With  equal  finesse  he  managed  to  let  her  know 
he  understood  and  took  care  to  avoid  stressing 
even  the  moment  of  farewell  beyond  its  usual 
casualness. 

The  week  of  solitude  which  ensued  did  not 
weigh  heavily  on  his  hands.  In  a  way  he 
welcomed  it  as  giving  him  a  chance  to  catch 
up  with  his  emotions  and  bring  his  feet  down 
to  solid  ground.  He  looked  back  upon  the 
period  of  his  confinement  to  bed  as  blessed 
with  a  charm  too  intangible  for  exact  defini- 
tion. To  have  seen  her  forget  herself  in  the 
performance  of  small  services  was  to  discover 
a  new  allure,  for  her  habitual  reserve  saved 
her  from  those  acts  of  self -virtuous  commis- 
eration which  are  gall  and  wormwood  to  some 
healthy  invalids.    If  she  had  laid  a  cooling 
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hand  upon  his  brow,  for  instance,  he  would 
have  shouted  for  Abdul.  But  to  observe  the 
seriousness  with  which  she  would  pack  a  pipe, 
set  it  between  his  teeth  and  hold  a  lighted 
match  over  the  bowl,  was  to  savor  the  rare  joy 
to  be  had  in  watching  a  person  who  could  be 
completely  natural. 

Though  she  was  gone,  he  could  still  see  her 
moving  about  his  rooms,  giving  a  rejuvenat- 
ing touch  to  the  flowers  in  the  vases,  rearrang- 
ing her  hair  when  she  took  off  her  hat,  or  open- 
ing some  parcel  she  had  brought  with  her. 
Abdul  might  be  trusted  for  sustaining  foods, 
but  it  was  she  who  thought  of  midget  radishes 
so  fresh  that  Tappen  insisted  on  eating  them 
leaves  and  all,  or  fruit  so  lovely  to  behold  that 
it  kept  his  mouth  watering  throughout  an 
anticipatory  meal. 

Buried  in  the  memory  of  such  trifles,  he 
could  absorb  peace  instead  of  the  frenzy 
caused  by  her  former  absence,  and  borrow 
strength  from  deliberate  contemplation,  so 
that  when  finally  she  returned  she  stepped 
into  an  atmosphere  doubly  charged.  Not  only 
was  Tappen  fortified  by  his  feast  of  the  mind; 
he  also  radiated  the  abnormal  vitality  which 
so  often  follows  on  the  heels  of  convalescence. 
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"Are  you  sure  you  ought  to  have  that  arm 
out  of  its  sling?"  were  her  first  words. 

He  raised  the  limb  in  question,  flexed  his 
wrist  and  then  held  it  out  to  her.  "It  was  a 
clean  job,"  he  said,  "but  you  can  feel  the  ridge 
where  the  bones  knitted.  Run  your  fingers 
along  them— so."  He  took  her  hand  in  his  and 
pressed  her  fingers  along  his  forearm.  "There 
you  are.   Did  you  get  the  bump?" 

She  nodded,  and  they  turned  instinctively 
to  look  out  of  the  open  window,  forgetting  for 
a  moment  that  they  still  held  hands.  The  sun 
was  already  sinking  in  the  southwest  and  its 
leveled  rays  struck  red  fire  from  more  than 
one  distant  pane  of  glass  in  the  houses  of 
Grenelle.  She  drew  a  long  quivering  breath 
— the  half  of  a  sigh. 

"Are  you  tired?"  he  asked.  "Let  me  pull 
up  a  chair." 

"Yes,  I'm  tired,  but  I  don't  want  the  chair 
— not  just  yet.  I've  been  sitting  down  all 
day." 

"Standing  suits  me,"  said  Tappen  quickly 
to  avoid  an  appearance  of  interest  in  where 
she  had  been. 

"When  I  got  home,"  she  continued,  as  if 
urged  to  further  explanation,  "there  were 
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several  things  that  just  had  to  be  looked  after. 
That's  why  I'm  so  late." 

"I  don't  even  remember  what  that  word 
means,"  he  declared  with  a  laugh.  "I  feel  like 
God  when  he  said,  and  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  first  day.'  " 

She  smiled,  but  her  eyes  remained  plunged 
in  the  distance.  "It's  strange  what  little 
things  turn  the  currents  of  our  lives." 
"What  do  you  mean?" 
"I've  been  thinking  for  hours  of  this  win- 
dow. If  it  hadn't  been  high  up  and  open,  with 
nothing  in  front  of  it  but  roofs  and  the  misty 
edge  of  the  world,  it  never  would  have  oc- 
curred to  me  to  come  here.  I  wonder  if  you 
can  see  that  you  yourself  would  have  been  a 
different  person." 

"It's  rather  terrifying  to  admit  that  indi- 
viduality can  hang  by  such  a  slender  thread, 
isn't  it?" 

"Yes.  That's  what  I  meant.  Now  I'll  sit 
down,  but  you  take  the  chair  and  give  me  the 
hearth  cushion." 

Tappen  held  his  breath— he  had  been  hold- 
ing it  for  a  long  time — ever  since  the  moment, 
when,  himself  enthroned,  she  had  settled  her- 
self on  the  cushion  at  his  feet,  her  shoulder 
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resting  against  his  knee.  He  breathed  only 
with  the  top  of  his  lungs  for  fear  the  rhythm 
of  his  body  might  startle  her.  With  his  el- 
bows braced  on  the  arms  of  the  chair  and  his 
hands  locked  together,  he  stared  out  over  her 
head  and  watched  the  shadows  slowly  deepen. 
The  rumble  from  the  cobbled  street  below 
seemed  to  rise  no  higher  than  the  balcony 
ledge,  and  the  window,  open  to  the  level  of  the 
floor,  appeared  to  have  widened  to  fit  without 
perspective  the  arc  of  the  horizon. 

They  were  suspended  and  incased  in  silence. 
It  pressed  in  on  them  by  imperceptible  ad- 
vances, slow,  pondered  and  inexorable. 
Warned  by  premonition,  he  set  himself  like  a 
rock  against  whatever  shock  might  be  coming, 
and  presently  he  knew  what  it  would  be.  Her 
shoulders  had  begun  to  quiver  to  the  strain, 
and  quite  suddenly  she  broke — not  little  by 
little  but  all  at  once.  She  turned,  half  arose 
and  fell  heavily  face  down  across  his  knees, 
her  body  and  arms  hanging  lax  and  dis j  ointed, 
as  if  her  bones  as  well  as  her  will  had  melted. 
He  had  never  felt  a  woman  cry  like  that,  but 
he  knew  enough  not  to  touch  her,  and  above 
all,  not  to  move. 

She  stopped  at  last.   When  she  held  up  her 
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hand  gropingly,  he  understood  and  gave  her 
his  handkerchief.    She  dried  her  cheeks  and 
then  looked  up  at  him.    He  never  knew  how 
he  got  to  his  feet,  but  she  arose  with  him,  in 
his  arms.    He  pressed  his  face  hard  against 
her  head,  forgetting  her  mouth  only  because 
her  whole  body  was  a  kiss.    Her  hands  clung 
to  him  as  if  they  would  never  let  him  go,  and 
yet  the  next  moment  she  was  standing  away 
from  him.   For  an  instant  he  saw  her  through 
a  haze,  then  it  cleared  and  their  eyes  met  as 
they  had  never  met  before— a  look  that  wiped 
out  barriers. 

"Now  you  know,"  he  whispered.  "I  love 
you — all  of  you." 

"And  I  love  you,"  she  answered;  "but— 
that  was  the  end." 

"The  beginning!"  he  exclaimed,  taking  a 
step  toward  her. 

((  She?  stopped  him  with  a  flutter  of  her  hand. 
"Don't.  Please  don't  touch  me  just  now.  It 
wouldn't  be  fair— to  you,  I  mean." 

"What  do  I  care  about  being  fair  to  either 
of  us?  I  want  you  and  you  want  me,  and 
that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

"Let  me  talk  to  you,  and  then  you  can  have 
whatever  you  want." 
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"You  mean  it?"  he  asked,  half  stunned,  not 
by  her  words  so  much  as  by  her  recovered  self- 
possession. 

"Yes,  I  mean  it,"  she  said  slowly,  her  eyes 
studying  his  face  with  the  impersonality  he 
had  learned  to  dread.  "But  whatever  happens 
— whatever  you  choose — that  was  the  end  of 
something  between  us  two — something  we  can 
never  bring  back." 

"Then  let  it  go,"  he  begged.  "Let's  keep 
today  and  tomorrow." 

"I  promise  to  let  you  try  if  you'll  only 
listen.  I  wouldn't  admit  it,  but  I've  known 
all  the  time  I  was  leading  you  on,  as  I  was 
being  led;  perhaps  by  something  stronger  than 
you  or  myself — anyway,  I  hope  so." 

"Stronger,  thank  God." 

"You're  so  young  in  some  ways,  I  can't 
tell  how  much  you've  seen,  but  I'm  old  enough 
to  have  watched  woman  after  woman — some 
of  them  my  friends — give  herself  to  an  affair 
and  burn  out,  remember  the  glow,  and  give 
herself  again."  She  paused,  seizing  and  hold- 
ing his  attention  with  leveled  eyes.  "If  that's 
what  you  want,"  she  continued  steadily,  "I 
owe  it  to  you,  and  you  can  have  it." 

For    an    instant    he    was    stunned — not 
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shocked,  but  stunned.  "It's  horrible  for  you 
to  say  that,"  he  said  sharply,  and  continued  in 
an  even,  tense  tone,  "You  know  you're  offer- 
ing something  I  never  asked  from  you.  You 
know  it  would  tear  down  everything  I  want— 
even-thing  you've  built  up  in  me.  All  I  want 
is  an  old-fashioned  humdrimi  matter,  the  sort 
of  thing  that  people  who  really  love  each  other 
do  every  day.  I'm  tired  of  mystery— all  I  ask 
is  just  to  marry  you." 

_  She  gave  him  a  look  of  pity,  but  spoke 
firmly:  "I  can't  prove  it,  but  I've  been  married 
for  nine  years." 

There  was  silence  while  he  absorbed  the 
literal  meaning  of  her  words.  "Is  that  all'" 
he  managed  to  say  almost  immediately.  He 
laughed  shortly.    "Then  unmarry." 

Her  face  did  not  reflect  his  levity.  "It's 
easy  for  you  to  settle  in  a  second'  what  I 
haven't  been  able  to  think  out  in  years,  isn't 
it?"  she  asked.  "Try  to  unmarry  when  you 
can  t  prove  you're  married." 

"But  that's  nonsense!"  he  exclaimed,  feel- 
ing the  first  cold  breath  of  desperation.  "It 
must  be  nonsense.   You  can  have  the  marriage 
wiped  out— I  know  you  can." 
'T  don't  wish  it  wiped  out." 
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"What?"  he  gasped. 

"It  wouldn't  suit  me  at  all.    There's  a  rea- 
son why  it's  unthinkable  to  have  it  wiped  out." 
"What  is  it?" 

A  touch  of  the  old  anger  flared  in  her  eyes. 
"Something  that  not  even  you  can  tear  out  of 
me,"  she  said  as  she  turned  to  go. 

He  watched  her  unbelievingly.  "If  you 
can  leave  me  like  this,"  he  said  as  she  reached 
for  the  handle  of  the  door,  "then  everything 
you've  said  and  done  is  a  lie." 

She  turned  as  if  he  had  struck  her,  her  face 
suddenly  white  and  her  eyes  wide.  Her  lower 
lip  trembled — vibrated  so  that  she  was  forced 
to  catch  it  between  her  teeth.  "I  tried  to  show 
you  how  much  I  love  you,"  she  stammered 
when  she  could  speak.  "Perhaps — if  you  can 
change  so  quickly — you  want  your  pound  of 
flesh  after  all." 

He  stopped  her  mouth  with  his  hand,  slid 
down  to  his  knees  and  wrapped  his  arms 
around  her.  "Don't!  Don't  say  that  again!" 
he  begged,  his  face  buried  in  her  skirt.  "I  was 
wrong.  I  was  hurting  myself  as  much  as  you. 
Please  don't  punish  me." 

For  a  moment  she  was  content  to  stand  with 
her  hand  resting  on  his  head,  quieting  him 
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without  words,  but  presently  she  said  softly, 
Get  up.  It's  all  right,  my  dear.  You  haven't 
really  hurt  me." 

He  was  on  his  feet,  holding  her  hands  and 
then  her  arms,  drinking  strength  from  the 
light  in  her  eyes.   Abruptly  the  realization 
flooded  over  him  that  even  in  going  she  left 
behind  more  than  he  had  ever  dared  ask  in  his 
most  sanguine  dreams.  Like  every  man  since 
Adam,  he  had  been  humble  in  the  first  grip  of 
love,  fooling  himself  into  beheving  that  all  he 
wanted  was  the  right  to  an  unrequited  adora- 
tion.   He  had  imagined  himself  being  per- 
mitted to  care  for  her  openly  and  without  limi- 
tations, but  had  stopped  short  of  the  hope  that 
she  might  love  him  as  unrestrainedly  as  he  was 
ready  to  love  her.   The  gift  of  the  gods  was  at 
his  feet  and  he  had  almost  spurned  it. 

"That's  better,"  she  whispered,  watching  his 
face.    "You  forgive  me,  don't  you?" 

When  she  had  gone  he  returned  to  the  chair 
before  the  window  and  sat  down.  He  was 
alone  and  yet  not  alone,  for  the  eternal  mys- 
tery had  done  its  work  in  him,  giving  presence 
and  body  to  the  intangible.  An  extraordinary 
feeling  of  peace  and  well-being  possessed  even 
while  it  puzzled  him.   He  would  sit  here  and 
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think  it  out.  There  could  be  but  one  answer. 
Love  was  not  subject  to  being  cut  into  sec- 
tions by  a  parting,  like  a  string  with  a  pair  of 
shears.  It  contained  its  own  beginnings  and 
its  own  end.  Then  it  followed  that  no  one  was 
its  arbiter;  nobody  had  the  right  to  order  it 
around,  telling  it  where  to  start  and  when  to 
stop. 

He  felt  rather  than  heard  Abdul  come  into 
the  dark  room  and  stand  in  questioning  silence 
for  a  moment  before  he  announced,  "Scoff 
ready." 

"Abdul,"  asked  Tappen,  without  moving, 
"where  does  the  missis  go?  I  mean  where  was 
she  all  last  week?" 

The  boy  snapped  on  a  light  and  stared  with 
his  nearest  approach  to  surprise  at  a  master 
he  had  never  before  found  stupid.  "You  no 
know?" 

Tappen  faced  around.  "Come  on  now,"  he 
said  sharply.    "Don't  show  off.  Where?" 

"She  go  see  baby  for  her  same  place  she 
catch  train." 

Tappen's  neck  sank  into  his  shoulders — the 
familiar  movement  of  a  hunter  sighting  unex- 
pected game — and  his  hands  tightened  on  the 
arms  of  the  chair.   "Of  course,"  he  said,  after 
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a  frowning  pause.  "Xo  wonder  vou  thought 
I  was  dumb."  He  went  on  to  himself,  but 
aloud,  following  the  line  of  his  own  specula- 
tes: "That  lovely  kid,  and  just  the  right 
age.  & 

"Scoff  get  cold,"  declared  Abdul 

"To  the  devil  with  it!"  said  Tappen  impa- 
tiently.    Eat  it  yourself." 

"All  right."   He  turned  to  go. 

"Wait  a  minute.  I  suppose  her  servants 
know  all  about  it,  eh?" 

"Naw,"  said  Abdul  scornfully.  "Nobody 
know  nothing— only  me  and  you." 

"But  they  must  think  something.   What  is 
it  ?" 

^  The  boy's  teeth  showed  in  a  diabolical  grin. 
"They  think  she  got  another  man  same  like 

you." 

"That's  enough,"  ordered  his  master.  "Get 
out." 

"You  no  want  scoff  ?" 

"ATo.  Put  out  the  light  before  you  go." 
_  Tappen  sat  far  into  the  night,  schooling 
himself  for  his  sins  of  omission.  He  had  been 
remiss  in  the  practice  of  the  one  art  in  which 
he  was  supreme.  Deduction,  the  reading  of 
past  events  in  the  light  of  the  facts  at  hand, 
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was  merely  a  glorified  name  for  spooring.  In 
his  blindness  he  had  thought  she  had  told  him 
nothing,  but  now,  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  he 
looked  back  along  a  trail  of  turned  leaves  and 
broken  twigs. 

He  began  to  sum  up.  She  lived  within  a 
wall — a  wall  so  solid,  so  skillfully  constructed 
along  the  usual  lines  of  vulgar  intrigue,  that 
neither  friends  nor  even  servants  had  ever  sus- 
pected the  thing  beyond  it.  She  was  driven  to 
escape  from  time  to  time  by  an  urge  that 
verged  on  madness.  To  see  him?  He  did  not 
fool  himself.  Not  at  the  beginning  anyway. 
What  drove  her  then  was  the  burden  of  a 
secret,  kept  to  herself  alone  for  nine  years. 
No  wonder  she  thought  of  liberty — personal, 
individual  freedom — as  a  man  dying  of  thirst 
thinks  of  water. 

But  the  thing  that  hung  heaviest  in  the  crop 
of  his  self-esteem  was  that  he  had  witnessed 
that  early  morning  separation  and  never  sus- 
pected it  was  between  a  mother  and  her  child. 
He  relived  the  scene:  The  train  with  all  its 
blinds  drawn  save  one,  and  himself  sitting  at 
that  unveiled  window.  The  little  group  hang- 
ing back,  half  hidden  behind  the  station.  The 
undemonstrative  farewell  not  quite  furtive  and 
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yet  charged  with  the  mystery  of  its  perform- 
ance by  such  actors  at  that  hour  and  place. 
The  players  themselves.  The  elfin  child  and 
the  girlish  woman,  both  made  of  the  stuff  that 
can  say  its  good-bys  with  a  look,  etched  against 
the  presence  of  the  stalwart  guardian  nurse. 

Married  nine  years.  He  drew  a  long  breath, 
but  presently  began  to  tense  in  his  chair.  He 
was  thinking  of  Paris— Paris  of  nine  years 
ago,  Paris  of  the  fall  of  1915.   The  surly  cab 
drivers,  scornful  of  their  idle  fares.   Meals  at 
fixed  prices,  and  tisanes  in  place  of  vintage 
wines.   The  forlorn  guard  of  the  chic  cocottes, 
making  its  last  stand  for  cornmercialized  love 
in  the  square  room  at  Gerny's.  The  embusques 
who  fed  them,  draft  dodgers  disguised  in 
American  clothes  of  the  most  extreme  cut  to 
save  themselves  from  being  stoned.   But  back 
of  all  that  scum  and  froth,  the  unsmiling 
people. 

He  remembered  them  en  masse  at  a  music 
hall  with  every  seat  taken.  Presumably  they 
had  come  to  be  amused,  but  he  had  been  wit- 
ness to  an  uncanny  phenomenon.  They  could 
watch  broad  farce  and  listen  to  the  snappiest 
jokes  with  scarcely  a  smile,  and  yet  give  an 
impression  of  friendliness  to  the  hard-worked 
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artists.  But  a  new  stillness  had  seemed  to 
graft  itself  on  silence  when  a  lone  singer  ap- 
peared on  the  stage.  For  a  moment  her  thin 
body  looked  tired,  worn  to  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse, but  abruptly  a  flood  of  vitality  inspired 
it  with  the  suddenness  of  a  flag  broken  to  the 
breeze.  With  astounding  power  from  such 
a  fragile  source,  she  hurled  out  the  Marseil- 
laise, and  the  sober  audience  rolled  to  its  feet 
in  a  single  monstrous  billow,  lif ted  by  the  roar 
of  the  blood  in  its  own  veins. 

That  was  why  they  had  been  there — to  see 
and  hear  the  nightly  immolation  of  Marthe 
Chenal,  to  steal  its  strength  and  share  in  its 
sacrifice.  What  oblations,  humble  as  well  as 
mighty,  had  not  been  laid  on  the  altars  of  that 
Paris  of  nine  years  ago  without  a  thought  for 
the  judgment  of  the  cold  tomorrow?  What 
motives  could  not  have  taken  root  in  that  soil, 
sprung  up  and  bloomed,  before  awakening 
pictured  the  flower  as  standing  alone  within 
a  leveled  morass,  threatened  by  resurrected 
prejudice  and  hoary-headed  injustice?  "I 
can't  prove  it,  but  I  have  been  married  for 
nine  years." 

Perched  in  his  window  on  the  edge  of  the 
starry  night,  Tappen  had  come  to  his  intuitive 
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conclusion,  but  he  did  not  rise  as  if  from  a 
finished  task.  He  only  settled  himself  more 
deeply  in  his  chair  and  frowned  at  the  lowest 
star,  while  he  checked  item  against  deduction 
and  fact  against  probability.  In  the  end  he 
had  something  less  definite  than  a  picture 
puzzle,  solved  and  framed,  but  at  least  it  was 
a  logical  though  still  tentative  portrait  of 
Paula  Newcombe,  built,  as  must  be  the  case 
with  every  true  portrait,  on  something  deeper 
than  coloring  or  feature. 

For  the  first  time  he  could  see  her  with  the 
eyes  of  his  brain  as  well  as  those  of  his  heart, 
and  he  thrilled  to  the  realization  that  the 
process  added  to  her  stature.  Her  weakness 
in  falling  just  short  of  a  frank  and  total  ac- 
ceptance of  consequences  not  only  made  her 
more  lovably  human  but  became  her  greatest 
strength.  She  had  built  existence  on  a  furtive 
secret  and  it  had  become  a  rock  foundation. 
It  was  the  source  of  her  reserve,  of  that  poise 
which,  having  its  origin  in  frailty,  had  grown 
through  added  years  of  a  single  determination 
into  a  reservoir  of  power.  Her  initial  deci- 
sion might  be  open  to  question,  but  once  taken, 
there  could  be  nothing  but  admiration  for 
the  indomitable  manner  of  its  enforcement. 
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"Something  that  not  even  you  can  tear  out  of 


me. 


To  sum  up,  he  felt  that  he  knew  what  had 
happened,  though  not  all  the  manner  of  its 
happening.  The  important  thing  now  was  to 
readjust  himself  to  the  chords  of  the  new 
fugue  or  admit  that  he  had  no  share  in  its  har- 
mony. The  latter  alternative  was  naturally 
far  from  his  mind  and  he  renounced  it  at  once. 
However  complete  the  idyl  in  which  he  had 
been  granted  an  equal  share,  however  inde- 
structible it  might  be  as  a  possession,  he  had 
no  intention  whatever  of  accepting  the  finality 
she  had  implied.  It  remained  then  for  him  to 
decide  not  where  he  stood  but  where  he  was 
going,  and  he  frowned  more  and  more  deeply 
at  the  lowest  star  until,  to  his  disgust,  it  in- 
differently went  to  bed. 

Accepting  the  hint,  he  did  likewise,  but  not 
to  sleep.  Too  many  speculations  tickled  his 
whirling  brain,  urging  it  on  to  faster  and  what 
seemed  more  futile  gyrations.  He  saw  him- 
self as  a  climber,  clamped  to  a  cliff  with  both 
hands  and  one  foot,  and  feeling  with  the  other 
for  a  boss  of  rock  from  which  he  might  spring. 
The  worst  of  it  was  he  knew  the  protuberance 
was  there,  somewhere  inside  a  limited  area 
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within  his  reach.  He  knew  it  as  definitely  as 
if  he  had  knocked  his  head  on  it,  only  to  have 
it  disappear  or  hide.  It  was  almost  morning 
before  he  fell  asleep,  but  when  he  awoke  it 
was  to  find  his  dangling  foot  firmly  planted. 
He  could  look  up  and  change  the  grip  of  his 
hands  at  leisure. 


VII 


E  had  what  he  needed,  though  little 
more  —  an  inspiration,  a  central 
idea,  a  figurative  goal,  something 
toward  which  he  could  work  with  a  sense  of 
daily  accomplishment.  Because  he  realized  the 
road  was  long  and  strewn  with  obstacles,  he 
set  out  upon  it  slowly,  taking  time  for  thought 
as  well  as  action.  One  feature  of  his  peculiar 
situation,  never  before  particularly  valued  by 
himself,  now  slowly  assumed  preeminence  as  a 
keystone  factor.  It  was  his  isolation — the  fact 
that  as  far  as  Miss  Newcombe's  circle  was  con- 
cerned he  was  still  nonexistent.  Considering 
how  little  he  was  responsible  for  that  condi- 
tion, he  looked  upon  it  as  an  augury  of  hope. 

It  took  him  three  days  to  formulate  his 
plans,  then  he  sent  Abdul  out  to  buy  a  large- 
scale  map  of  Paris,  guidebooks  in  English  and 
French  and  a  brochure  describing  the  machin- 
ery and  inner  workings  of  the  city's  govern- 
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ment.  With  this  store  of  ammunition  at  hand, 
he  sat  down  for  another  three  days  and  bom- 
barded the  intricacies  of  centuries  of  metro- 
politan growth  and  the  development  of  civil 
procedure.  He  had  a  double  object:  To  ac- 
quire for  himself  the  answers  to  all  the  ques- 
tions he  would  have  liked  to  put  to  a  lawyer, 
and  to  absorb  the  working  knowledge  of  an 
inspector  of  police. 

It  was  no  small  order,  and  as  he  began  to 
measure  its  magnitude  he  was  tempted  more 
than  once  to  call  in  one  of  those  sleuths  who 
advertised  daily  in  the  papers  that  they  were 
ready  to  undertake  all  such  delicate  missions 
as  shadowing  a  woman,  ascertaining  her  true 
financial  position,  or  even  trapping  her  into  an 
indiscretion.  Such  a  man,  if  he  happened  to 
be  professionally  trustworthy,  could  possibly 
have  attended  to  the  business  in  hand  in  a 
couple  of  weeks.  But  however  intrinsically 
innocent  his  object,  Tappen  recoiled  definitely 
from  such  a  partnership.  He  had  great  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  look  after  himself  in  any 
company,  and  even  to  control  rascals  with 
whom  he  came  in  friendly  contact,  but  as  on  a 
previous  occasion,  he  shrank  from  recourse  to 
the  sordid  as  a  short  cut  to  the  ideal. 
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So  he  decided  to  play  a  lone  hand,  however 
long  it  might  take  him,  and  more  than  a  week 
went  by  before  he  began  a  series  of  excursions 
as  puzzling  as  they  were  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Troubled  by  his  lack  of  any  genuinely  old 
clothes,  he  took  the  suit  he  had  promised  not 
to  wear  again  and  subjected  it  to  such  treat- 
ment as  made  it  practically  unrecognizable. 
By  chance  he  had  unearthed  a  worn  felt  hat, 
abandoned  by  some  former  tenant  of  the 
apartment.  Dressed  in  these  garments  and  a 
soiled  shirt,  he  managed  to  strike  the  note  be- 
tween slovenliness  and  decent  poverty  which 
makes  a  man  least  noticeable  in  a  big  city. 

In  appearance  he  belonged  to  the  mass  of 
needy  humanity  which  pays  least  attention  to 
international  differences.  He  could  not  only 
go  where  he  liked  unmolested  but  he  could  be- 
tray his  accent  without  arousing  animosity. 
Crook,  laborer  or  walking  delegate,  he  carried 
on  his  person  the  credentials  of  membership 
in  a  universal  brotherhood.  Those  districts 
where  such  an  appearance  became  a  handicap 
were  exactly  the  districts  which  interested  him 
least.  He  passed  through  them  to  haunt  the 
headquarters  of  the  more  humble  arrondisse- 
ments. 
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Had  one  of  those  detectives  who  advertised 
their  omniscience  been  assigned  the  task  of 
shadowing  these  wanderings  and  solving  their 
objective,  he  would  doubtless  have  given  up 
the  puzzle  or  gone  mad.    But  Tappen  knew 
exactly  what  he  wanted  and  armed  himself 
with  the  patience  necessary  to  get  it.  His  sys- 
tem was  to  avoid  the  open  corner  cafes  but  to 
seek  out  an  estaminet  where  men  met  to  do 
their  serious  drinking  away  from  the  restrain- 
ing influence  of  the  acquisitive  sex.   His  next 
requirement  was  that  the  dive  of  his  choice  be 
the  nearest  to  the  local  governing  offices.  Here 
he  would  strike  up  acquaintance,  pay  for  a 
few  drinks,  but  not  too  many,  and  gradually 
get  into  the  good  graces  of  the  proprietor. 
Generally  it  was  a  man,  though  sometimes  he 
came  across  one  of  those  hearty  devil-may-care 
women  who  are  the  equal  of  any  two  French- 
men in  the  wit  to  meet  an  emergency. 

One  such  was  called  Berthe  la  Fine.  She 
had  thin  wrists  and  thin  ankles,  but  the  rest 
of  her  was  turned  on  generous  lines  without 
putting  her  in  the  class  of  the  fat  or  even  of 
the  distinctly  plump.  A  broad  laughing  eye 
in  a  broad  face.  A  full  mouth  stretched  to  a 
smile  or  pursed  in  a  transitory  pout.  Broad 
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shoulders  and  bosom,  strong  arms  and  sturdy 
thighs.  A  wealth  of  vitality  and  of  the 
strength  which  is  weakness  in  complacent 
moods  but  a  battering  ram  in  moments  of  de- 
fensive rage.  She  could  take  care  of  herself 
in  any  company — if  only  her  whim  happened 
to  be  to  take  care  of  herself. 

Tappen  was  attracted  to  her  place  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  sound  of  a  powerful  un- 
trained voice.  One  leaf  only  of  a  narrow 
double  door  was  open  directly  on  the  street. 
He  slipped  into  a  gay  though  sordid  interior. 
On  the  left  was  ranged  a  bar,  behind  which 
stood  Berthe  la  Fine.  Except  for  an  arch 
opening  on  an  inner  room,  the  rest  of  the  walls 
were  flanked  with  crude  benches.  In  the 
middle  of  the  limited  stone  floor  was  placed  a 
round  table  and  three  chairs,  but  they  were 
not  occupied;  they  were  merely  in  the  way  of 
a  compact  knot  of  men  who  stood  facing  the 
singer.  Having  finished  his  song,  he  was  now 
declaiming,  his  excited  eyes  ranging  up  and 
down  Tappen  as  the  latest  arrival  without 
really  seeing  him. 

"Me,  I  have  a  voice,  as  you,  my  friends, 
have  heard  today  and  every  other  day.  Could 
I  not  sell  it?    Could  I  not  rove  the  streets  or 
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earn  my  place  at  the  cafes  where  goggle-eyed 
tourists  disgorge  their  dirty  money?  But  me— 
I  am  a  laborer.  I  work  with  my  hands.  I  spit 
on  the  idle  when  they  are  rich,  but  sing  to  them 
if  they  are  poor.  If  you  offer  me  a  drink  for 
my  song,  fous  le  camp  is  my  answer;  but  if 
you  offer  it  for  my  company  as  man  to  man, 
that  is  another  matter." 

"I  offer  it  for  your  company,"  said  Tappen, 
with  a  friendly  smile.  "But  you  must  permit 
me  at  least  to  drink  my  admiration." 

His  auditors  found  the  phrase  well  turned. 
They  watched  without  envy  while  he  and  the 
singer  pledged  each  other  formally. 

"You  are  not  of  these  parts,"  said  Berthe 
pleasantly  as  she  took  Tappen's  money. 

"No,"  he  answered,  giving  her  an  admiring 
glance;  "but  who  knows?  I  may  be,  for,  like 
all  of  us  here,  I  seek  the  gay  moment  after  the 
day  of  toll." 

"But  he  is  witty!"  she  exclaimed,  sweeping 
the  room  with  round  eyes.  "And  amiable!  He 
must  have  eaten  much  salad  to  be  so  amiable. 
He  has  the  words  to  pick  a  lock." 

"Or  your  flower,"  capped  a  bystander,  and 
there  was  a  roar  of  laughter. 

Before  it  had  quite  died  down  a  little  girl 
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appeared  in  the  arch  leading  a  man.  He  was 
tall,  and  although  his  face  was  raised,  his  head 
stooped  forward  sharply  from  his  shoulders. 
One  knew  at  once  that  he  was  blind  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  his  blue  eyes  were  wide  open 
and  apparently  uninjured.  Dressed  in  a  work- 
man's smock  and  trousers,  Tappen  would 
scarcely  have  noticed  him  if  it  had  not  been 
that  he  was  abnormally  clean.  Although  in 
disorder,  his  curly  hair  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
freshly  washed,  and  he  had  been  shaved  re- 
cently enough  to  make  him  a  contrast  to  the 
others  in  the  room. 

The  child  led  him  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  in 
the  farthest  corner  and  turned  with  a  pretty 
gesture  of  accomplishment.  Her  mother  left 
the  bar,  passed  into  the  inner  room,  and  pres- 
ently emerged  carrying  a  bowl  of  thick  soup 
and  a  stick  of  bread.  She  placed  the  bowl  in 
the  blind  man's  lap  and  left  him,  but  the  child 
remained  at  his  side.  Two  other  youngsters 
joined  her  and  the  three  children  took  turns 
breaking  off  bits  of  the  crisp  bread  and  drop- 
ping them  one  by  one  in  the  soup.  Then  they 
would  cry  out  directions  to  the  blind  man  as 
he  pretended  to  have  difficulty  in  locating  the 
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floating  morsels  with  his  spoon :  "Left  I  No- 
ught !  Straight  ahead!  Oh,  but  you're  stu- 
pid!  Right  again!  Ah!" 

No  one  but  Tappen  paid  any  attention  to 
the  game  m  the  corner.  Berthe  was  back  be- 
hind her  counter,  wiping  it  clean  and  taunting 
cheerily:  "Well,  gentlemen,  what  goes?  Am 
1  to  pay  for  the  soup  as  usual?  But  no,  I  was 
unjust.  I  didn't  mean  you,  Monsieur  Beltran 
nor  you,  Monsieur  David." 

The  customers  crowded  up  to  the  bar  to 
wipe  out  her  slur,  and  Tappen  with  them. 
Later  he  tried  to  talk  to  the  blind  man,  but  was 
rewarded  only  by  a  pleased  smile.  "He 
doesn  t  talk,"  explained  the  eldest  child  with- 
out shyness.    "He  only  eats  and  sleeps." 
And  walks,"  added  her  smaller  brother. 
Yes,  and  walks,"  she  admitted.   "But  only 
when  it's  fine  and  warm." 

In  this  humble  bar,  where  Tappen  would 
gladly  have  spent  most  time,  his  mission  was 
soonest  ended.  He  gained  the  full  confidence 
of  Berthe  la  Fine  by  the  third  day  and  learned 
mat  the  particular  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  he  sought  did  not  exist  in  that 
arrondissement.   Even  so,  he  might  have  lin- 
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gered  in  the  genial  atmosphere  if  he  had  not 
caught  a  too  appreciative  gleam  in  madame's 
frank  eye. 

He  fled,  but  the  episode  seemed  to  have 
changed  his  luck.  At  his  very  next  attempt  he 
found  the  sort  of  clerk  of  the  records  he  was 
seeking— a  man  driven  under  the  triple  spur 
of  poverty,  injustice  and  sickness.  Here  there 
was  no  warm-hearted  woman  to  help  things 
along,  and  it  took  days  of  stubborn  digging  in 
before  Tappen  could  arrive  even  at  speaking 
terms  with  the  soured  little  secretary  he  wished 
to  make  his  friend.   Monsieur  Rivier-Debouts 
turned  out  to  be  the  ideal  prospect.   His  term 
as  well  as  that  of  the  moire,  his  chief,  was  near 
its  close  and  he  was  not  likely  to  get  another. 
More  important  still,  he  was  one  of  those  em- 
bittered individuals  who  may  be  led  to  commit 
a  single  fault  for  his  own  good,  but  would 
never  round  on  his  benefactor  and  attempt  to 
derive  a  permanent  revenue  out  of  his  sin. 

Nevertheless  all  was  not  clear  sailing.  The 
sweeter  the  kernel,  the  harder  the  shell.  The 
very  points  which  made  the  little  clerk  so  per- 
fect a  prospect  made  him  morose  and  difficult 
of  access,  but  Tappen  was  encouraged  rather 
than  dismayed.   Again  patience,  the  weapon, 
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came  into  play,  and  literally  he  sat  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  Monsieur  Rivier- 
Debouts  until  it  became  established  that  the 
two  should  spend  the  hour  of  the  apertif  at  a 
table  by  themselves.  They  talked  life,  women 
and  books,  but  mostly  books,  and  Tappen 
spent  half  his  nights  brushing  up  on  Gallic 
literature  so  that  he  could  hold  his  own.  At 
last  he  received  the  accolade  of  being  invited 
into  the  Frenchman's  meager  home. 

Not  many  days  later  the  clerk  smuggled  out 
from  the  mairie  the  register  for  the  fall  of 
1915  and  the  two  friends  subjected  the  records 
to  a  microscopic  examination.  Tappen  was 
amused  that  it  now  became  his  task  to  hold 
back  his  fellow  conspirator.  Having  struck 
his  bargain  in  exchange  for  a  large  amount  of 
friendship  and  a  relatively  small  sum  of  cash, 
Monsieur  Rivier-Debouts  was  all  for  making 
delivery  at  once.  But  Tappen  was  just  as 
strongly  opposed  to  any  hasty  or  inconsidered 
action  which  might  some  day  bring  to  naught 
the  infinite  precaution  with  which  he  had  so 
far  advanced. 

"Go  slowly!"  he  laughed.  "It  is  not  enough 
that  you  make  me  a  present  of  the  foundations 
of  somebody's  dynasty— it  must  be  a  dynasty 
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to  which  no  heir  can  possibly  appear.  As  I 
told  you,  I  wish  to  right  a  wrong  without  com- 
mitting one.  No  harm  must  come  to  any 
stranger  and  none  must  threaten  you  or  my- 
self, now,  tomorrow  or  ten  years  hence.  That 
is  our  sole  justification,  and  also  embraces  all 
the  value  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"My  faith,  but  you're  right,"  agreed  Mon- 
sieur Rivier-Debouts.  "Forgive  only  my  en- 
thusiasm, and  let  us  take  down  our  choice  of 
the  entries.  Then  go  away  and  leave  me  for 
three  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  shall 
have  traced  the  persons  named  and  either  I 
shall  have  what  you  want  or  it  is  not  here." 

He  was  better  than  his  word,  and  could 
scarcely  contain  himself  until  nightfall  when 
Tappen  reappeared  on  the  third  afternoon. 
"I  see  you  have  succeeded,"  he  murmured 
across  their  Martini-Cinzanos. 

"Perfect,"  whispered  the  clerk.  "The  man 
was  killed  within  a  week  and  the  girl  died  less 
than  six  months  later.  No  known  relatives, 
no  possible  issue." 

That  night  Tappen  insisted  on  making  the 
necessary  erasures  in  the  great  register  him- 
self. He  had  come  properly  prepared.  He 
lifted  out  the  names  with  a  razor-edged  scalpel 
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and  with  its  smooth  ivory  handle  rubbed  back 
the  glaze  on  the  paper.  "There,"  he  said,  hold- 
ing a  blotter  ready.   "Now  write  lightly." 

They  studied  the  finished  work  through  a 
reading  glass  and  looked  up  to  smile  at  each 
other  with  boyish  satisfaction.  The  clerk  then 
drew  from  a  folder  some  forms  already  bear- 
ing the  seals  of  the  Republic  and  the  arron- 
dissernent,  copied  the  revised  entry  in  dupli- 
cate and  handed  the  certificate  to  Tappen,  who 
gave  him  in  exchange  an  envelope  containing 
more  money  than  the  little  man  had  expected 
ever  to  have  at  one  time. 

"I  shouldn't  take  it,"  he  murmured,  weigh- 
ing the  packet  with  a  lugubrious  expression 
denoting  a  losing  fight  between  rigid  honesty 
and  cupidity.  "One  does  these  things  for 
friendship  only." 

"Let  us  say  for  friendship  also,"  said  Tap- 
pen  quickly.  "Technically  you  have  commit- 
ted a  crime,  and  I  pay  you  for  it.  But  morally 
you  have  done  a  great  good  with  no  possible 
harm  to  any  one.  For  that  I  give  you  my  re- 
spect and  my  friendship." 

"Don't  abandon  me  too  suddenly,"  begged 
the  clerk  with  a  touch  of  wistfulness. 

"I  won't,"  promised  Tappen,  "and  not  alto- 
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gether  because  it  would  not  be  wise.  You  can 
give  it  out  soon  that  I  have  found  work  at  the 
other  end  of  town,  but  I  shall  come  to  see  my 
comrade  from  time  to  time  as  long  as  I  live  in 
the  city." 

They  parted  with  the  conventional  embrace 
Tappen  had  so  often  laughed  at,  but  this  time 
he  felt  in  it  nothing  ridiculous.  He  hurried 
back  to  his  apartment,  and  late  as  was  the 
hour,  Abdul  was  waiting  up  for  him.  The 
boy  smiled  as  he  watched  his  master  take  some 
documents  from  his  pocket,  lock  them  in  a  dis- 
patch case,  then  tear  off  his  ragged  hat  and 
clothes,  which  he  kicked  into  a  pile  in  the 
corner. 

"Throw  away?"  asked  Abdul. 

"No,"  said  Tappen,  after  a  pause.  "Brush 
them  well  and  hang  them  up  somewhere.  Get 
me  a  hot  bath  and  change  the  sheets  on  the 
bed." 

The  next  morning  was  half  gone  when  he 
awoke.  He  loafed  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  but 
in  the  evening  selected  a  few  things  and  or- 
dered them  packed  in  a  bag.  Twelve  hours 
later  he  was  on  a  train  bound  for  Dijon,  where 
he  arrived  in  time  to  motor  to  Nuits-St.- 
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Georges  and  back  before  dinner.  The  follow- 
ing day  he  went  out  by  train  and  loafed  around 
the  little  town,  stopping  at  each  of  its  two  inns 
for  rest  and  a  drink.  He  sought  out  the  tap- 
rooms where  the  natives  congregated,  settled 
back  quietly  and,  without  appearing  to  listen, 
kept  his  ears  open  to  everything  they  said.  He 
had  first  come  on  a  Tuesday  and  it  was  Friday 
before  he  learned  what  he  wished  to  know, 
almost  without  having  asked  a  question. 

He  went  out  along  a  country  road  until  he 
came  upon  the  entrance  and  outhouses  to  the 
Chateau  aux  Hetres.   A  high  wall  backed  by 
a  solid  mass  of  trees  stretched  to  right  and  left 
for  a  long  distance,  making  it  impossible  to 
see  the  house  itself  from  the  public  highway. 
But  just  before  him  the  wall  curved  inward  to 
form  a  wide  semicircular  bay  in  the  center  of 
which  was  a  huge  gate  of  wrought  iron  through 
which  he  could  barely  glimpse  a  curving  shady 
driveway.    To  one  side  of  the  gate  stood  the 
keeper's  lodge  and  a  range  of  stables  and 
sheds,  all  built  of  moss-grown  granite.   On  the 
other  side  was  the  long  low  gardener's  cottage, 
looking  very  much  alive  by  reason  of  its  fresh- 
ly washed  stucco  and  painted  woodwork,  its 
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flower  boxes  and  dainty  window  curtains,  and 
most  of  all  because  along  the  ridgepole  of  the 
thatched  roof  there  grew  a  row  of  irises  in 
bloom. 

Tappen  smiled.  He  scarcely  need  have  been 
told  that  it  was  here  the  person  he  sought  was 
living,  and  not  in  the  chateau,  which  he  had 
learned  had  been  closed  ever  since  she  bought 
the  property.  He  walked  along  the  wall  until 
he  came  to  a  fissure  and  a  break  in  its  tile- 
roofed  top.  Without  hesitation,  he  tossed  his 
stick  over  and  climbed  after  it.  He  had  no  in- 
tention of  being  told  Miss  Newcombe  was  un- 
known or  out.  He  meant  to  come  into  her 
presence  unannounced,  even  if  he  was  carried 
in  wounded  by  a  game  warden. 

He  found  his  stick  without  trouble,  for  as 
in  most  French  forests,  there  was  no  under- 
brush. As  he  arose  he  saw  that  the  solid 
growth  of  trees  was  merely  a  deep  border 
around  an  undulating  sweep  of  sward  and 
lawns,  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  the  steep- 
roofed  chateau.  At  that  distance,  bathed  in 
the  mid-afternoon  sunlight,  it  gave  the  im- 
pression of  a  jewel,  so  clean-cut  were  its  lines. 
It  stood  on  a  gentle  rise,  flanked  on  one  side 
by  a  walled  garden  and  on  the  other  by  a 
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domed  grove.  In  spite  of  the  dead  lights  of  its 
boarded  windows,  he  had  a  feeling  that  the 
garden  and  the  grove  were  alive. 

Ten  minutes  later,  led  by  his  intuition,  he 
was  standing  behind  a  bush,  filling  his  eyes 
with  a  scene  so  alluring  that  it  seemed  a  dream, 
fragile,  easily  shattered,  but  still  breath-tak- 
ingly  real.  Around  the  trunk  of  a  great  beech 
was  fitted  a  circular  cane  seat,  built  for  com- 
fort as  well  as  grace.    On  it  sat  Paula  New- 
combe,  dressed  in  such  gossamer  summer 
clothes  as  he  had  never  seen  her  wear,  hat 
characteristically  tossed  to  one  side  and  on  the 
other  an  open  book.    Slim  legs,  crossed  at  the 
ankles  and  disclosed  to  the  knees,  made  her 
seem  surprisingly  girlish,  as  if  she  had  slipped 
back  in  her  absence  to  the  threshold  of  woman- 
hood.   Her  hands  were  braced  lightly  on  the 
bench  and  her  head  was  thrown  back  so  that 
her  eyes  could  follow  lazily  the  high  courses  of 
a  swing. 

Its  ropes  came  down  from  the  hidden  depth 
of  the  inverted  bowl  of  the  huge  tree.  They 
were  so  long  that  they  appeared  to  join  before 
they  quite  melted  from  sight  in  the  filtered 
green  light  beneath  the  roof  of  leaves.  On  the 
board  of  the  swing  stood  the  child  he  had  seen 
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at  the  station  less  than  four  months  ago,  hut 
the  eager  light  in  her  face  transformed  it  so 
that  she  was  barely  recognizable.  Even  her 
slanted  body,  supple  as  an  arrow,  seemed  to 
have  bade  farewell  to  some  of  that  wan  thistle- 
down quality  which  had  made  her  look  as  if 
she  had  been  blown  in  from  far  away.  She 
was  golden  as  the  bubbles  in  champagne  as  she 
swooped  down  and  then  up  through  the  still 
air. 

"Not  so  high,  Joan!" 

"Oh,  please,  darling!    I  must  touch  the 
leaves." 
"No!" 

"Yes!  .  .  .  Oh— ah!" 

The  flying  figure  quite  disappeared  for  a 
second  and  Tappen  gulped  his  heart  back 
down  his  throat  as  he  watched  it  descend,  fol- 
lowed by  a  slow  shower  of  leaves. 

"Stop  the  swing  and  come  here,  Joan." 

"Can't  I  let  the  old  cat  die?" 

"No." 

The  child  left  the  swing,  walked  slowly  to- 
ward her  mother,  but  stopped  a  few  paces 
away.  Not  from  fear,  however,  for  she  stood 
erect.    "I  really  don't  know  why  you  should 
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be  angry.  I  promised  never  to  kick  the  limb 
again,  but  I  never  said  I  wouldn't  touch  the 
leaves." 

"Quite  true,  dear.  I  know  I'm  wrong,  but 
please  come  here." 

The  child  rushed  to  her.  ' 'Why,  you're  as 
white  as  anything.   You're  shaking." 

"You  can  see  it,  can  you?  That's  the  trouble. 
I  don't  want  you  to  be  a  coward,  and  I'm  never 
one  myself  except  when  you're  in  that  terrible 
swing." 

"Do  you  want  me  not  to  use  it  any  more?" 
"No;  just  not  to  go  into  the  leaves — while 
I'm  around." 
"All  right." 

"And  never  kick  the  limb  whether  I'm 
around  or  not." 

"I've  promised  that  already." 
"You  see,  Joan  " 

Tappen  had  stepped  from  behind  the  bush 
and  was  walking  toward  her.  Only  the  set 
smile,  fixed  on  his  face  like  a  plaster,  betrayed 
his  inner  nervousness.  At  sight  of  him  her  lips 
had  stopped  speaking,  but  remained  parted. 
Recognition,  amazement,  anger  and  dismay 
followed  each  other  so  rapidly  in  her  eyes,  and 
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the  blood  rushed  so  swiftly  to  her  cheeks,  that 
J oan  turned  a  frightened  face  toward  the  ap- 
proaching stranger. 
"Who  is  he,  darling?" 

"Don't  tell  her— Paula,"  stammered  Tap- 
pen,  his  eyes  pleading  far  more  eloquently  than 
his  tongue.  "Please  don't — not  just  yet — not 
till  I've  talked  to  you  alone." 

"He  knows  you!"  cried  Joan,  looking  Tap- 
pen  over  with  sudden  curiosity. 

"Yes,  dear;  and  I  know  him.  Please  run 
along.  Go  over  to  the  garden  and  wait  till  I 
come  for  you.   Will  you?" 

"Of  course,"  said  the  child.  She  started 
slowly,  gradually  increasing  her  pace  to  a  run, 
but  presently  stopped  and  began  to  loiter 
along,  looking  over  her  shoulder  hopefully 
from  time  to  time.  But  as  long  as  she  was  in 
sight,  the  two  under  the  tree  held  the  position 
in  which  she  had  left  them,  Tappen  standing, 
Paula  looking  up  at  him. 
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f<\7"  OUTRE  frightened,"  said  Paula  at 
!  j       last,  "but  not  ashamed  of  yourself." 

"That's  exactly  how  I  feel,"  re- 
plied Tappen,  taking  his  eyes  from  her  face 
and  boring  his  stick  into  the  loam.  "It  was 
very  important  that  you  shouldn't  tell  Joan 
anything  about  me  until  I  had  had  a  chance  to 
speak  and  to  show  you  something." 

"How  did  you  get  by  the  gate?" 

"I  didn't.    I  climbed  over  the  wall." 

"You're  always  climbing  over  walls.  I 
think  perhaps  that's  your  most  marked  char- 
acteristic and  your  greatest  weakness.  If  you 
had  managed  to  reach  me  through  the  gate  it 
would  have  shown  strength  instead  of  gym- 
nastics." 

He  looked  up  at  her,  color  tingeing  his 
bronzed  cheek  bones.  "You  should  have  been 
a  diagnostician  or  a  vivisectionist.  You've  put 
your  finger  on  the  biggest  fault  in  my  make- 
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up — the  thing  that  keeps  me  from  being  a 
greater  and  a  colder  man  than  I  am." 

"Let's  stop  hurting  each  other/'  she  said 
quickly,  her  voice  taking  on  a  deeper  tone. 
"I'll  be  truthful.  It's  the  thing  that  makes 
you  lovable,  Cornell.  Whether  it's  right  or 
wrong  for  you  to  be  here,  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
you  I  feel  I  could  cry." 

"But  don't!"  he  begged,  his  face  lighting 
up  with  the  look  of  sudden  youth  which  made 
him  different  from  all  other  men. 

"I  won't,"  she  laughed.  "There's  something 
actually  doggish  about  you  when  you're  for- 
given. You  don't  wriggle  or  bark,  but  you 
express  a  sort  of  paean  of  joy  just  the  same." 

"Reading  me  again,"  he  said,  his  smile 
broadening  as  he  let  his  stick  fall  to  the  ground 
and  took  a  step  toward  her. 

"Yes,  you  may  sit  down,  but  please  remem- 
ber the  eyes  of  the  woods.  I'm  still  dazed  or 
I  wouldn't  be  taking  things  so  calmly." 

"There's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't." 

"You  think  so?  You've  just  broken  a 
charmed  circle  I've  protected  for  years,  and 
you  expect  me  to  be  casual  about  it!" 

His  face  sobered.  "Not  casual.  That's  the 
last  thing  " 
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"Look  around  you,"  she  ordered.  T  wonder 
what  you  thought  big  enough  to  give  you  the 
right  to  destroy  this  refuge?" 

"That's  a  fair  question  and  here's  the  an- 
swer: Anything  that  could  make  the  refuge 
unnecessary  in  your  mind  would  justify  what 
I've  done." 

"Then  it's  going  to  be  a  matter  of  opinion," 
she  said  with  a  faint  touch  of  bitterness. 

"No;  a  matter  of  cold  fact.  I've  worked 
for  a  month  as  I've  never  worked  before.  If 
Abdul  and  I  should  slip  out  of  the  country, 
there  wouldn't  be  a  shade  of  change  in  the 
condition  which  existed  up  to  the  moment  I 
first  saw  you.  I  mean  it  literally.  If  you  can 
wipe  me  out  of  your  mind,  I  can  promise  to 
lift  myself  out  of  your  life,  leaving  it  exactly 
as  it  was— leaving  your  secret  as  whole  as 
ever." 

"Prove  it  to  me." 

"It's  a  long  business,  but  I'll  do  it.  All  I  ask 
is  that  you  listen  to  me  soberly,  with  your  head 
as  well  as  your  heart.   Do  you  promise?" 

"I'll  try." 

"Will  you  trust  me  enough  to  answer  a 
question  once  in  a  while?" 
"If  it  harms  no  one." 
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"When  the  war  broke  out  you  came  to 
France  as  Paula  Newcombe,  a  young  girl — 
very  young  — not  much  over  twenty." 

"Twenty-one.    I  was  in  Paris  already." 

"But  you  stayed.  You  had  money  and  gave 
it,  but  that  wasn't  enough.  You  worked,  you 
did  whatever  there  was  to  do.  You  saw  others 
doing  the  same.  It  was  a  race — a  sort  of  fever 
— to  see  who  could  pour  out  most  treasure, 
time,  trouble  and  strength.  A  moment  could 
hold  a  year  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  a  life 
— no  time  for  the  ancient  standard  of  weights 
and  measures.  Such  a  moment  came  to  you, 
possibly  while  I  happened  to  be  in  Paris.  You 
married — you  gave  yourself.  You  gave  your- 
self— and  then  you  woke  up;  very  soon;  per- 
haps the  next  day.  Tell  me  about  your 
marriage." 

She  sat  staring  at  the  ground  for  so  long 
that  he  thought  she  was  not  going  to  answer, 
but  finally  she  spoke  quietly  and  without  re- 
straint: "It's  all  so  long  ago,  so  changed,  so 
cold,  but  you've  warmed  it  up  and  brought  it 
near  again.  Everything  was  just  as  you  say. 
It  seems  so  foolish  now,  but  all  gifts  became 
equal — melted  down  to  a  single  level  in  those 
burning  days.    If  you  gave  an  orange  or  a 
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house  they  were  somehow  the  same,  not  to  you 
alone  but  to  everybody  else.  There  was  noth- 
ing—really nothing— big  enough  to  bargain 
about.  Partial  refusals  didn't  go.  You  either 
gave  or  you  didn't,  whichever  was  kindest. 
Do  you  wish  to  know  his  name?" 
"It  isn't  vital." 

"He  was  Capt.  John  Tennant  Oliver,  alone 
in  the  world  except  for  his  mother,  and  she's 
gone  now.  Waiting  for  him  killed  her.  I 
knew  him  for  three  days.  That's  all  he  had— 
three  days.  There  was  some  little  thing  he 
did  that  made  me  love  him— something  so 
simple  it  was  like  pulling  a  trigger. 

"When  he  asked  me  to  marry  him  it  was  I 
who  said  he  could  have  me,  but  there  wasn't 
time  for  marriage.  Yes,  I  was  willing  to  give 
myself  to  him  outright.  I  wanted  to  do  it 
that  way  because  it  seemed  warmer,  more  gen- 
erous. He  looked  as  you  looked  the  other 
day— a  sort  of  horror.  So  I  forced  him  to 
stand  up  in  the  crowded  cafe  and  shout  for  a 
chaplain.  It  was  like  wormwood  to  him,  but 
I  said  it  was  that  or  nothing." 

"You  don't  even  remember  the  chaplain's 
name,"  said  Tappen. 
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She  gave  him  a  quick  glance.  "How  did 
you  know?" 

"I've  been  putting  myself  back  there.  .  .  . 
Go  on." 

"Of  course  there  was  a  lot  of  gayety,  but 
not  a  sign  that  anyone  thought  that  sort  of 
marriage  out  of  the  way;  and  it  wasn't — it 
wouldn't  have  been  " 

"I  know — if  he  had  come  back." 

"Yes.  We  were  in  dead  earnest.  We  even 
left  the  cafe  because  people  were  getting  noisy 
— good-naturedly  noisy — but  I'm  sorry  now 
we  didn't  have  it  done  there  in  front  of  the 
crowd.  The  chaplain  wasn't  playing  a  game 
either.  He  was  only  solemnly  drunk  and  he 
warned  us  over  and  over  again  that  we  must 
be  remarried.  He  was  the  one  who  put  it 
into  my  head  to  say  nothing  to  anyone  until 
things  were  properly  arranged.  So  I  didn't 
tell  a  soul;  I  didn't  even  write  home." 

"The  chaplain  was  killed?" 

"Within  a  week;  but  John  was  only  re- 
ported missing.  They  couldn't  find  a  sign  of 
him — they  never  have.  Of  course  I  did  every- 
thing possible  to  trace  him,  just  for  myself  at 
first,  and  very  quietly.  Then  I— I  knew 
about  Joan,  and  it  was  as  though  a  bomb  had 
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burst  without  a  sound.  I  was  alone— abso- 
lutely alone — and  I've  been  alone  ever  since. 
I  had  to  make  up  my  mind,  choose  my  course, 
and  stick  to  it,  by  myself.  Without  ever  talk- 
ing.   That's  why  " 

"I  know,"  murmured  Tappen.  He  found 
her  hand  and  held  it.  There  was  something  so 
relaxed  in  its  habitual  firmness  that  he  had  a 
feeling  he  could  have  turned  and  taken  her 
body  in  his  arms  on  the  same  terms.  But  that 
was  not  the  kind  of  victory  he  wanted.  "You 
must  have  gone  through  an  agony  of  think- 
ing," he  murmured,  "to  come  to  that  particu- 
lar decision." 

She  nodded  her  head  slowly.  "I  had  plenty 
of  money  and  plenty  of  time  to  weigh  things. 
I  began  by  keeping  my  mouth  tight  shut. 
Somehow  I  felt  sure  there  couldn't  be  any 
harm  in  that,  and  I  don't  think  there  ever  has 
been.  Silence  grew  on  me  from  day  to  day, 
and  after  Joan  was  born,  down  here  in  the 
gardener's  cottage,  it  became  a  sort  of  mania. 
Of  course  you  realize  she's  the  only  thing  that 
counts." 

"Yes,  and  it's  right  that  she  should  be." 
"I  don't  care  a  snap  about  what  people 
think  or  say  of  me.  The  kindest  have  credited 
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me  with  an  insane  allegiance  to  one  lover. 
Others  have  given  me  a  dozen.  Still  others 
pretend  that  I'm  a  periodic  dipsomaniac  or 
worse.  But  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least;  it 
only  helps.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  do  you  think  I  could  have  kept  a  breath 
from  touching  Joan?" 
"Never!" 

"I  think  she's  the  happiest  child  alive — al- 
most too  happy.  She's  the  bird  born  in  cap- 
tivity that's  never  known  anything  but  its 
lovely  cage.  But  when  the  cage  becomes  too 
small — "  She  took  Tappen's  hand  between 
her  own  and  held  it  with  an  increasing  pres- 
sure. "That's  what  frightens  me;  it's  why  I 
forgive  you — why  I  love  you  for  being  here 
and  letting  me  say  the  things  I've  never  said." 

"She  can  have  the  whole  world  for  her 
cage,"  he  murmured,  sitting  very  still. 

"Yes ;  but  on  what  terms?  I  thought  it  out. 
If  I  could  have  had  something  to  show  to  give 
her  a  name — even  a  divorce  perhaps.  But  to 
have  her  fathered  only  by  an  assertion — a 
story  that  people  might  pretend  to  swallow, 
but  always  with  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks 
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"Your  people,  too?" 

"Oh,  no.  They  would  have  believed  what  I 
said,  but  that  wouldn't  have  helped,  because 
they  are  what  they  are.  The  sweetness  of  my 
father  and  mother — you  can't  imagine  it  and 
I  can't  paint  it  for  you.  Somehow  they've 
kept  the  bloom  of  eternal  innocence.  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  the  truth  itself— the  thing  I 
did — would  have  made  a  wound  that  noth- 
ing could  heal.  They  would  have  forgiven  and 
loved  with  their  whole  hearts,  but  never  under- 
stood, and  that's  the  kind  of  forgiveness  that 
kills  the  giver  and  tortures  the  forgiven." 

"How  much  does  Joan  know?" 

"Nothing  beyond  what  I've  told  her,  and 
that's  very  little.  I've  simply  said  that  some 
day  her  father  might  come  back — that  she 
could  hope,  but  that  she  must  never  really 
count  on  it." 

"You've  taught  her  never  to  call  you 
mother?" 

"Yes,  I  had  to.  Suppose  you  had  been 
somebody  else — somebody  who  knew  me  but 
had  never  heard  of  her."  She  began  to  trem- 
ble. "Joan  is  part  of  me,  more  a  part  of  me 
than  just  flesh  and  blood.    She  would  have 
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come  up  to  scratch,  you  can  be  sure.  A 
stranger  might  have  guessed,  but  never  by  any 
slip  of  Joan's." 

Tappen  reached  into  his  pocket  with  his 
free  hand  and  drew  out  a  paper.  "I'm  going 
\o  show  you  something  that  possesses  the 
power  to  perform  a  miracle.  I'm  not  what 
you'd  call  a  religious  man,  but  during  the  last 
month  I've  grown  to  believe  in  a  Providence 
that  is  willing  to  build  whenever  we  mortals 
give  it  the  chance  of  a  foundation.  This 
paper  is  a  transcript  of  an  unassailable  record. 
It  looks  like  nothing  at  all,  but  it's  a  scythe 
that  can  cut  off  every  one  of  your  troubles  at 
the  roots  in  a  single  sweep." 

"That's  incredible,"  she  said,  straightening 
away  from  him,  body  and  spirit,  "but  you  may 
give  it  to  me." 

"Not  yet,"  said  Tappen,  "because  I  haven't 
finished.  I  must  tell  you  at  least  what  to  look 
for — what  it  really  contains.  It  has  already 
given  Joan  a  father,  whether  you  decide  to 
accept  him  or  not.  It  will  enable  you  to  take 
her  openly  with  you  wherever  you  like  and 
allow  her  to  call  you  what  she  pleases.  It's  the 
door  that  opens  from  her  cage  and  yours  into 
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a  free  world,  and  on  such  terms  as  you  your- 
self care  to  make." 

"Don't  torment  me.  You've  blurred  my 
eyes  so  I  can't  see  to  read.  What  is  it?" 

"A  certificate  attesting  beyond  any  possible 
question  that  you  and  I  were  married  in  Paris 
nine  years  ago."  He  laid  the  paper  in  her 
lap,  arose  and  picked  up  his  stick. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked  in  a 
voice  that  was  scarcely  audible. 

"To  walk  around  awhile  and  give  you  a 
chance  to  discover  that  the  bit  of  news  I've 
given  you  has  more  facets  than  a  diamond, 
and  all  of  them  cut  true  to  the  central  table. 
Nobody  you  know  knows  me.  I  was  in  Paris 
in  the  fall  of  1915,  and  my  time  since  can  be 
reasonably  accounted  for,  considering  I  was  a 
pauper  up  to  the  day  I  landed  in  France. 
Turn  the  stone  and  you'll  realize  that  if  Abdul 
and  I  should  go  back  tomorrow,  we  still  leave 
in  your  hands  a  weapon  with  a  sure  edge. 
Turn  it  again  and  you'll  see  an  open  road  to 
divorce.  Lay  it  in  your  palm  and  you'll  learn 
it  can  contain  just  as  easily  your  happiness 
and  mine,  if  only  you  have  the  courage  to 
close  your  hand." 

When  he  left  her  she  read  the  excerpt  from 
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a  Uvret  de  mariage,  not  once  but  many  times. 
She  sat  thinking  for  a  long  time,  her  brows 
knotted  in  a  frown;  then  her  forehead  began 
to  smooth  out  little  by  little  till  it  seemed  to 
have  borrowed  some  of  the  translucence  of 
the  bright  day.  She  folded  the  paper  across 
and  across  until  it  formed  a  compact  square 
not  much  more  than  an  inch  wide.  Then  she 
set  it  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  and  stared  at 
it  with  the  intentness  of  one  gazing  into  a  crys- 
tal. Neither  her  eyes  nor  her  hps  actually 
smiled,  but  the  longer  she  looked  the  more  did 
her  face  become  alive.  It  was  as  though  some- 
thing were  stirring  deep  within  her  and  de- 
claring itself  only  by  widening  ripples  of 
light.  She  was  scarcely  aware  that  Tappen 
had  returned  to  stand  beside  her,  but  when  she 
realized  his  presence,  her  hand  closed  firmly 
on  the  folded  paper  before  she  looked  up  at 
him. 

"You'll  never  regret  it,"  he  said  quietly,  his 
eyes  burning  into  hers.  "That  goes  for  what- 
ever happens." 

She  motioned  to  him  to  sit  beside  her.  "Not 
too  close,"  she  warned.  "It's  all  I  can  do  to 
keep  my  head  as  it  is.  When  did  you  think 
this  out?" 
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"After  you  left  me— all  night  long,  but  it 
didn't  come  to  me  then.  I  went  to  bed  with 
the  stars  and  when  I  woke  up  the  idea  was 
waiting  for  me.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  work 
it  out." 

He  described  his  days  and  his  nights  in 
detail,  the  precautions  he  had  taken,  the  traps 
he  had  foreseen,  all  the  patience  he  had  spent 
in  his  search  for  the  ideal  combination  and  the 
perfect  solvent.  He  pointed  out  the  safe- 
guards and  reminded  her  that  no  harm  could 
come  to  anyone. 

"There's  just  one  chance,"  she  murmured 
— "only  one." 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  quickly. 

"That  he  should  come  back.  I've  never  be- 
lieved that  he  is  dead.   I  couldn't  let  myself." 

"I  thought  of  that,"  said  Tappen  after  a 
pause;  '  and  you're  right  to  bring  it  up,  even 
if  there's  only  the  barest  possibility  of  its  ever 
happening  at  this  late  date.  How  do  you 
feel  toward  him?    I'll  put  it  more  brutally 

"You  needn't,"  she  interrupted.  "You  wish 
to  know  if  I  still  love  him  and  I  can  say  at 
once  I  never  loved  him  as  I  love  you.  But 
wait.  Nor  can  I  ever  love  you  as  I  loved  him." 
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"A  riddle — another  riddle." 

"To  a  man,  perhaps,  but  any  woman  would 
get  what  I  mean  without  stopping  to  think. 
I  can  only  tell  you  that  for  as  long  as  I  can 
make  you  know  I  love  you,  it  scarcely  matters 
whether  you  understand  the  riddle  or  not. 
There's  a  risk  to  everything  worth  having, 
and  I'm  willing  to  take  this  one  if  you  are." 

"Ten  times  over,"  said  Tappen  promptly. 

"You  promise  too  easily,"  she  said,  turning 
to  lay  her  hand  on  his  knee,  "but  never  forget 
that  you  have  promised,  will  you?" 

"Does  that  mean  you'd  leave  me  for  what 
can't  be  more  than  a  memory?" 

"No,  I  would  never  leave  you  for  only  a 
memory.  Oh,  please,  be  satisfied  with  today 
and  tomorrow!" 

"My  own  words,"  he  said  with  a  rueful 
smile,  "and  I'll  live  up  to  them."  A  far-away 
movement  caught  his  hunter's  eye  and  he 
looked  across  the  sun-bathed  sward  to  see 
Joan,  just  emerged  from  the  walled  garden. 
She  stood  gazing  toward  them  with  one  knee 
bent,  her  toe  trailing  and  a  finger  on  her  lips 
— a  pathetic  and  wistful  figure.  "Poor  kid!" 
he  exclaimed.  "No  wonder  she  feels  for- 
gotten." 
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"I'll  call  her,  but  what  shall  I  tell  her?" 
"No,  don't  call  her,"  he  said,  rising,  "and 
leave  it  to  me  to  tell  her." 

He  walked  away  bareheaded  toward  the 
child,  his  hands  in  his  pockets.   Paula  let  him 
go  without  a  misgiving  and  leaned  back  to 
watch  him.    She  felt  tired  of  a  sudden  and 
closed  her  eyes.    When  she  opened  them  he 
was  sitting  on  the  grass,  his  knees  wrapped  in 
his  arms  and  apparently  engaged  in  a  desul- 
tory conversation  with  the  child,  who  still  re- 
mained at  a  distance.    But  Joan  no  longer 
trailed  one  toe.    She  stood  squarely  facing 
him,  her  hands  on  her  hips  and  her  head  on  one 
side.    Presently  she,  too,  sat  down  on  the 
grass,  and  between  pauses  gradually  hitched 
herself  toward  him  until  at  last  their  heads 
were  close  together. 

Paula  sighed  and  smiled  at  the  same  time. 
What  could  he  be  saying  to  her  and  what 
could  the  child  be  thinking?  Perhaps  that  the 
whole  untasted  world  beyond  the  chateau's 
walls  was  as  friendly  as  this  big  man  with 
bronzed  cheeks,  twinkling  eyes  and  a  smile 
that  went  straight  to  the  heart.  She  was 
startled  and  a  little  hurt  when  a  peal  of  laugh- 
ter came  rollicking  across  the  lawn.    It  was 
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her  turn  to  feel  left  out,  and  she  was  on  the 
point  of  rising,  when  she  saw  they  were  scram- 
bling to  their  feet.  They  faced  her,  standing 
side  by  side,  and  then  began  a  game  so  strange 
she  stared  in  puzzled  wonder.  Joan  would 
take  a  step,  and  on  a  signal  Tappen  would 
equal  it;  then  he  would  take  another,  and  at 
some  word  she  would  try  to  match  it.  They 
kept  a  perfectly  straight  line  toward  the  seat 
under  the  great  beech,  but  never  did  two  peo- 
ple progress  solemnly  in  more  ridiculous  fash- 
ion. As  they  drew  near,  this  is  what  Paula 
heard,  in  treble  and  in  bass : 

"Corny— Corny!" 

-Joan  Joan!" 

"Corny— Corny!" 

"Joan  Joan!" 

"Corny— Corny!" 

"Joan  Joan!" 

"Oh,  that's  not  fair!  Mother  darling,  will 
you  look  where  he  stepped  to?" 

Paula  sprang  up  with  her  heart  in  her 
throat,  rushed  forward  and  caught  Joan  in 
her  arms.  She  sank  to  her  knees  and  buried 
her  face  against  the  child's  shoulder. 

"Why,  you're  shaking  again!    Are  you 
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angry?  He  told  me  I  could  call  you  mother 
as  much  as  I  please." 

"That's  only  one  of  the  things  he's  given 
us,  my  dear,  and  I'm  not  a  bit  angry,"  said 
Paula,  looking  up  with  a  smile.  "Do  you 
like  your  father?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Joan.    "I  like  him  very 
much,  but  I'm  going  to  call  him  Corny." 
"All  right,  I'll  call  him  that  too." 
"But  why  were  you  shaking?" 
"If  you  must  know,"  said  Paula  as  she 
arose  with  a  laugh,  "it  was  because  I'm  so 
happy.   Let's  go  back  to  the  house,  shall  we? 
It's  almost  your  suppertime." 

That  strange  interior,  low,  massive,  old,  but 
molded  to  comfort  by  a  knowing  hand.  The 
one  apartment  Tappen  saw  at  the  time  was 
vast  in  extent  and  all-comprehensive  in  inten- 
tion. It  was  kitchen,  sitting  room,  social  hall, 
office  and  dining  room.  It  was  not  all  these 
things,  it  was  each  of  them— a  crucial  differ- 
ence. One  could  sit  within  the  ingle  of  the 
big  fireplace  over  the  smallest  of  fires  on  a 
chilly  night  and  find  an  English  atmosphere 
of  nuts  and  raisins.  Or  a  group  could  gather 
as  tonight  around  a  table  placed  within,  the 
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square  bay  of  an  open  three-sided  window  and 
be  worlds  away,  with  still  another  world  be- 
yond— a  world  of  blotted  shadows  and  the 
treacherous  fragrance  of  the  night. 

Then  there  was  Albertine,  the  stalwart 
guardian  nurse,  another  world  upon  another 
earth,  and  yet  within  the  room,  pervading  it, 
dominating  all  its  various  affairs.  Not  only 
guardian  and  nurse,  but  cook,  butler,  boots, 
factor,  buyer,  seller,  and  a  broad  strong  bosom 
for  the  head  of  a  child  in  distress.  She  glow- 
ered wonderingly  at  Tappen  until  Paula  an- 
nounced the  master  with  a  murmured  "C'est 
m'sieur/'  Then  tears  started  rolling  down 
her  cheeks  and  her  face  broke  through  them 
with  such  a  flood  of  light  that,  unconscious  of 
volition,  he  cried  "Come!"  and  opened  wide 
his  arms.  Albertine  asked  no  more;  she  fell 
into  them  and  sobbed  aloud,  while  Joan 
clapped  her  hands  and  leaped  about  with  the 
ecstatic  little  jumps  and  screams  of  a  small 
girl  at  her  first  circus. 

"Hear  her,  mother  darling!  Did  you  ever 
hear  anything  so  funny?  Tine!  Tine! 
Comme  tu  es  droleT 

They  were  out  in  the  night  alone  together 
— Tappen  and  Paula— following  the  curving 
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gleam  of  the  driveway  under  the  trees,  walk- 
ing slowly  toward  the  chateau  and  talking 
quietly.   "There's  nothing  the  least  embarrass- 
ing about  it,"  he  was,  saying.    "I'll  g0  to  the 
consul-general  tomorrow  and  make  all  the 
arrangements.    I'll  lay  the  documents  before 
him  and  he'll  explain  that  the  marriage  isn't 
legal  according  to  our  laws  and  never  was, 
because  his  office  wasn't  represented  at  the 
ceremony.    I'll  look  surprised  and  distressed. 
In  the  end  he'll  tell  me  that  the  only  cure  is 
to  have  it  done  over  again  in  his  presence,  as 
quietly  as  ever  we  like.     There  you  are. 
What's  alarming  about  it?" 

"It  sounds  too  easy,  but  that's  no  argument 
where  you're  concerned.  Corny,  I  had  learned 
to  think  of  myself  as  a  strong  person— a 
woman  made  strong  in  spite  of  herself.  But 
since  this  afternoon  I  feel  like  a  hoUyhock, 
grown  top-heavy  and  thrown  against  a  wall! 
I've  found  out  what  strength  is.  You're 
strong  enough  to  hurt  me  terribly." 

"There's  only  one  answer  to  that,"  he  said 
slowly,  seeking  in  his  mind  for  the  true  phrase. 
"I  love  you  better  than  myself— more  than  I 
love  my  love  for  you.  Right  there  you've  got 
the  proof  that  you're  wrong  about  your  own 
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strength.  I'm  strong  only  while  I'm  doing 
things  for  you,  but  you're  strong  all  the  time. 
It's  quite  easy  to  tell  the  man  who's  in  love 
with  a  woman  from  one  who's  in  love  with 
love." 

"How?"  she  asked,  startled  away  from 
thoughts  of  herself  into  curiosity.  ''Give  me 
the  talisman  that  betrays  the  true  lover." 

"When  you  throw  him  out,  he'll  go." 

"It's  a  hard  test." 

"The  hardest  of  all,  and  yet  you  made  me 
promise  it." 

"Don't!"  she  begged,  touching  his  arm. 
"I'll  never  love  any  other  man  as  I  love  you 
tonight.  I'm  yours.  What  you  tell  me  to  do, 
I'll  do.  Where  you  tell  me  to  go,  I'll  go. 
Don't  ever  say  that  thing  again,  as  if  I  were 
giving  myself  by  halves." 

He  put  his  arm  around  her  and  they  walked 
on  close  together,  past  the  big  beech,  across 
the  lawns  and  up  to  the  flat  terrace  before  the 
chateau.  "It's  a  gem,"  he  murmured  almost 
with  reverence;  "and  like  the  loveliest  jewels, 
it's  not  too  big.  Why  have  you  never  lived  in 
it?" 

"Only  because  I  was  afraid  of  being  lonely. 
.  .  .  Corny!" 
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"What?" 

"Have  you  thought  about  the  papers— what 
they'll  say?" 

"Of  course.  I  know  exactly  what  they'll 
say." 

"How  do  you  know?   Please  tell  me." 
"Because  I've  got  the  item  in  my  pocket.  I 
know  it  by  heart." 
"You're  teasing  me." 

"No,  I'm  not.   Shall  I  recite  it  to  you,  word 
for  word?    Listen:    'All  Paris  was  startled 
yesterday  at  the  resurrection  of  a  wartime  ro- 
mance through  the  remarriage  of  Miss  Paula 
Newcombe,  of  New  York  and  the  Rue  Singer, 
to  Mr.  Cornell  Tappen,  of  Dobbs  Ferry  and 
Mozambique.     Nine  years  ago  the  original 
ceremony  took  place  before  local  civil  authori- 
ties, but  without  the  attendance  of  a  consular 
representative.   The  omission  made  it  technic- 
ally void  in  the  United  States,  but  correction 
had  to  await  the  return  of  Mr.  Tappen  from 
Africa,  where  he  went  following  an  estrange- 
ment from  his  wife  during  the  first  week  of 
their  married  life.    He  served  with  Porter's 
Column  against  German  East  until  the  close 
of  the  war  and  subsequently  amassed  a  con- 
siderable fortune  as  manager  of  a  large  con- 
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cession  in  the  province  of  Mozambique.  A 
reconciliation  was  effected  immediately  upon 
his  arrival  through  a  daughter,  now  eight  years 
old,  of  whom  he  had  never  heard.'  That's  as 
far  as  I've  got.  Have  you  any  corrections  or 
amendments?" 

"None,"  said  Paula;  "and  you  mustn't  let 
them  add  a  word.  It's  as  perfect,  sufficient 
and  complete  as  a  stick  of  dynamite.  I  like 
it." 

As  they  walked  down  the  shallow  steps  into 
the  walled  garden  Tappen  felt  as  though  he 
could  drown  in  the  pool  of  fragrance.  The 
roses  seemed  to  sway  toward  them  and  one  or 
two  shoots  managed  to  catch  hold  of  Paula  and 
make  her  stop.  She  disengaged  their  thorns, 
bent  them  back  gently  and  fastened  them  in 
place. 

"I've  always  rather  despised  the  clinging 
vine,"  she  said  presently,  sinking  on  a  marble 
bench  that  gleamed  snow-white  in  the  starlight 
and  drawing  him  down  beside  her,  "but  tonight 
I'm  choked  with  the  peace  of  surrender.  In 
those  other  days  of  ours  I  used  to  let  myself 
float — away  from  you.  But  tonight  I'm  lost 
within  you  and  happy.   Corny,  my  dear  " 

"Paula!" 
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"Take  me — please  take  me." 

She  was  in  his  arms,  her  head  on  his  knee. 
Her  face,  illumined  by  its  own  light,  gleamed 
beneath  his  eyes— a  familiar  and  beloved  coun- 
try. In  that  moment  he  forgot  to  think  of  her 
as  a  goal,  and  beyond  that  no  man  can  go.  He 
kissed  her  and  found  in  her  lips  the  fire  that 
welds  soul  to  soul,  whatever  the  course  of  the 
tortured  body. 


IX 


THE  marriage  took  place  without  any 
contretemps  and  the  notice  appeared 
in  the  Paris  and  New  York  papers 
word  for  word  as  he  had  recited  it,  but  its  sub- 
stance had  been  communicated  in  advance  to 
Paula's  parents.  She  had  declared  in  the  same 
message  an  intention  to  return  home  at  once, 
to  which  they  had  cabled  a  mild  suggestion 
that  they  be  permitted  to  come  to  France  in- 
stead. Never  before  had  Tappen  seen  her 
childishly  excited.  It  was  as  though  a  vivid 
memory  had  cast  her  back  bodily  into  her  girl- 
hood. 

"Read  that!"  she  cried.  "You'd  take  it  for 
the  cold  tomb  of  enthusiasm,  wouldn't  you? 
Well,  let  me  tell  you — they  are  dying  to 
come."  She  began  to  write.  "They  are  count- 
ing the  hours,  the  minutes,  the  seconds,  until 
they  get  an  answer.  Here,  file  this  yourself, 
will  you  please,  dear?  Bazire  is  at  the  door. 
Tell  him  to  drive  like  mad." 

146 
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"Oh  my  bones!"  laughed  Tappen,  snatch- 
ing the  blank  before  she  could  sign  it.  "Throw 
my  hat  after  me  through  the  window,  will 
you? 

"Here  it  is,"  said  Joan  breathlessly,  holding 
his  hat  between  her  knees  as  she  dragged  on 
her  own  with  both  hands.  She  looked  up  at  him 
with  entreating  eyes.    "Please,  Corny." 

"Of  course.  Come  along,  street  hog,  but 
don  t  think  I  think  it's  for  my  sweet  sake!" 

The  prospective  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Newcombe  brought  him  the  chance  to  present 
Paula  with  a  royal  gift— no  less  than  the  thor- 
ough reconditioning  of  the  chateau.  It  was 
not  the  money  involved  that  bulked  so  large- 
it  was  his  assurance  that,  rain  or  shine,  strike 
or  no  strike,  he  would  have  the  work  done  in 
three  weeks. 

"You  are  content  only  when  you're  prepar- 
ing or  performing  a  miracle,"  said  Paula,  "but 
this  time  you're  riding  for  a  fall." 

"Perhaps,"  he  admitted  cheerfully  "If  it 
takes  three  falls  to  make  a  rider,  it  ought  to 
take  at  least  as  many  to  make  a  god."  She 
was  all  for  starting  out  at  once  to  make  her 
Purchases  by  memory,  but  he  called  a  halt. 
Voure  going  to  decide  on  everything  you 
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want,  of  course,  but  I'm  going  to  attend  to  the 
preliminaries  in  my  own  bull-headed  way  and 
have  the  work  done.  It  will  take  me  three 
days  to  get  ready;  then  we'll  all  go  to  Nuits- 
St.- Georges,  and  when  I  get  through  with  a 
steel  tape  you  can  come  to  town  and  order  your 
stuff  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  In  the  mean- 
time I'm  going  back  to  my  apartment." 

To  her  amazement  he  went,  leaving  her  half 
dazed,  half  amused.  But  she  would  have  been 
frankly  astonished  if  she  could  have  seen  him 
a  few  hours  later  dressed  in  frayed  clothes,  a 
disreputable  hat  and  a  soiled  shirt.  During 
that  night  and  the  next  he  spent  much  time  in 
the  estaminet  of  Berthe  la  Fine,  setting  up 
drinks,  playing  with  the  children  and  ex- 
changing darts  of  wit  with  madame  herself. 
The  blind  man  was  still  there,  unchanged,  ex- 
cept that  he  looked  cleaner  than  ever.  "Does 
he  shave  himself?"  asked  Tappen  curiously. 

"But  no !"  exploded  Berthe.  "If  I  give  him 
his  soup  why  shouldn't  the  barber  give  him  his 
shave — a  shave  which,  when  all  is  said,  costs 
nothing?  But  no !  He  does  not  shave  himself." 

"You  protect  him,"  said  Tappen  banter- 
ingly. 

Berthe  came  around  from  behind  the  bar, 
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her  hands  on  her  swaying  hips.   "M'siemy"  she 
said  soberly,  "it  is  true  I  protect  him— he  is  so 
quiet  and  eats  so  little— but  if  you  mean  he  has 
a  share  in  my  children  besides  that  he  loves 
them  alone,  you  are  wrong." 
^  "Forgive  me,  Berthe,"  said  Tappen  hastily. 
"But  he  has  been  a  fine  man,  just  the  same. 
With  those  blue  eyes  he  must  have  come  from 
the  Franche-Comte." 
"Xot  he,  but  me — yes." 
e( 'Comtois,  rends  toi:JJ  challenged  Tappen 
daringly,  quoting  the  famous  call  to  surrender. 

"'Nenni  ma  foi!JJJ  she  cried  gayly,  com- 
pleting the  defiant  motto  of  the  Franche- 
Comte.  She  whirled  on  her  heel,  but  made  the 
whole  turn  so  that  she  still  faced  the  enemy 
and  further  battle. 

He  fled  like  a  poltroon  and  went  to  join  his 
former  crony,  Monsieur  Rivier-Debouts,  who 
was  pathetically  glad  to  see  him.  They  sat 
together  far  into  the  night,  first  at  a  caf6  and 
later  in  the  privacy  of  the  recording  clerk's 
dingy  home,  now  considerably  brightened  by 
such  luxuries  as  artificial  flowers  and  a  fair 
array  of  bottles.  He  explained  joyfully  that 
a  little  judicious  entertaining  had  equally 
brightened  his  chances  of  reelection.    At  the 
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end  of  the  specified  time  Tappen,  accompanied 
by  Abdul,  reported  at  the  house  in  the  Rue 
Singer  that  he  was  ready  to  proceed  to  Nuits- 
St.-Georges. 

"But  this  is  the  first  I've  heard  of  you,"  pro- 
tested Paula,  almost  irritated  by  his  air  of 
accomplishment.  "I  doubt  whether  I  can 
make  the  train." 

His  face  fell.  "I'm  sorry.  You  see,  I've 
got  to  go  to  be  there  to  meet  the  workmen." 

Instantly  she  was  all  contrition,  and  on  the 
way  to  the  station  she  gave  him  unstinted 
amends.  'T  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself. 
While  I  was  wasting  time  wondering  where 
you  were,  you  actually  got  your  men  to- 
gether." 

"That's  nothing,"  he  said  with  a  teasing 
smile.  "I  have  become  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  three  labor  unions  and  Abdul's  my 
official  helper." 

"I  give  up,"  murmured  Paula.  "I  admit 
now  that  the  work  is  practically  done  already." 

There  is  something  inhuman  about  anyone 
who  has  never  surrendered  to  the  universal 
mania  for  home  building.  Babies  begin  it  with 
blocks,  children  follow  with  doll  houses,  play- 
houses and  a  shack  in  the  woods,  and  there  is 
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no  age  at  which  an  adult  may  not  break  out 
with  the  same  rash.   The  desire  to  build  is  as 
fundamental  as  the  instinct  to  breathe  and  em- 
braces all  the  manifestations  of  the  nesting 
urge,  be  it  remodeling,  redecorating,  or  even 
such  a  trifle  as  the  rearrangement  of  furniture. 
People  engaged  in  preparing  a  home  are  for 
the  tune  being  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  are  not  only  interested  to  the  point  of 
absorption  in  what  they  are  doing  but  in  each 
other.   The  influence  of  this  association  varies 
as  to  susceptibilities,  but  a  union  thus  ce- 
mented between  two  persons  of  taste  certainly 
has  more  chance  of  longevity  than  one  glued 
together  by  a  professional  decorator  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  contracting  parties. 

Tappen,  Paula,  Joan,  and  even  Abdul,  may 
have  known  more  ecstatic  moments  than  sig- 
nalized the  reopening  of  the  chateau,  but  they 
never  had  tasted  a  more  piquant  combination 
of  excitement  and  content  than  garnished  the 
ensuing  hours.  However  long  the  days,  they 
were  too  short,  and  night  coincided  with  ex- 
haustion. Paula  was  forced  to  make  two  trips 
to  Paris.  On  the  first  occasion  Tappen  had 
said  "Lucky  girl  to  get  out  of  all  this  mess. 
Perhaps  you'd  better  take  Joan  along  and 
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stay  a  while."  But  she  had  declared  her  in- 
tention of  getting  back  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  second  time  he  changed  it  sub- 
consciously to  "Poor  dear,  you  are  out  of  luck, 
but  you've  got  to  go."  He  had  realized  that  to 
be  away  from  that  particular  mess  was  to  be 
excluded  from  one's  private  heaven. 

"Do  you  know  what  makes  me  like  you 
more  than  ever?"  she  asked  one  evening  when 
they  were  alone  for  the  half  hour  beneath  the 
big  beech  which  they  permitted  themselves  be- 
tween dinner  and  bed. 

"Like?"  questioned  Tappen. 
"I  said  like  and  I  meant  like,"  she  affirmed. 
"Don't  be  so  conceited.    You  ought  to  thank 
heaven  I  can  still  sort  my  emotions." 

"All  right,  I'll  bite,"  he  said  meekly.  "Why 
do  you  like  me  more  than  ever?" 

"Because  you  seem  to  make  your  world  as 
you  go  along.  The  air  of  this  whole  place  has 
become  electrified  with  good  will,  and  you've 
done  it.  The  farmer  lets  you  steal  his  help 
with  a  smile  and  picks  out  substitutes  he  thinks 
will  suit  your  needs  when  you  decide  to  steal 
again.  Tine  doesn't  call  you  to  meals  any 
more;  she  follows  you  around  with  them.  As 
for  that  gang  of  skilled  labor  you  brought  with 
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you,  they  aren't  workmen  at  all— not  in  the 
sense  of  surly  social  rebellion.  Some  of  them 
are  so  witty  and  the  rest  are  so  gay,  I'd  love 
to  have  them  at  a  house  party.  If  you  don't 
think  it  will  break  the  charm,  please  explain." 

"It's  the  personal  equation,"  he  complied 
quite  seriously.  "If  a  workman  didn't  like 
me,  I  would  win  him  or  fire  him.  There  isn't 
any  other  basis  for  living  than  the  philosophy 
of  actual  contact.  Break  the  current  of  human 
magnetism  and  you  bump  into  a  bloodless 
mechanical  world." 

"Now  you're  old,"  she  murmured— "old  as 
the  hills." 

"Am  I?"  he  whispered,  slipping  his  arm 
around  her  and  drawing  her  to  him. 

She  put  up  a  resisting  hand,  betrayed  by  its 
own  weakness.  "It  isn't  fair.  I'm  not  myself 
any  more.  You've  stolen  my  strength  and  my 
assurance." 

"Do  you  want  them  back?"  he  breathed 
against  her  upturned  face. 

"No,  never." 

All  love  is  not  cut  from  the  same  cloth;  it 
has  a  variety  exceeding  the  range  of  the  stock 
of  the  greatest  dry-goods  merchant.  Nor  has 
the  finest  love  the  continuity  of  an  even  tissue. 
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It  can  be  likened  only  to  a  broken  country 
with  peaks  and  valleys — a  country  never 
mapped,  eternally  rediscovered.  Out  of  the 
millions  who  flounder  in  the  morass  of  senti- 
mentality or  dawdle  in  the  lush  meadows  of 
unthinking  romance,  emerge  from  time  to  time 
two  persons  so  attuned  by  nature,  circum- 
stance and  background  that  they  approach  a 
summit  with  an  equal  tread.  For  an  instant, 
a  moment  or  an  hour,  they  breathe  the  air  of 
an  ineffable  communion.  This  is  the  illusory 
goal  of  all  those  who  have  stood  out  against 
compromise  with  the  second  best  and  lost.  But 
it  still  rears  its  head  above  the  clouds  of  cyni- 
cism because  of  the  travelers  who  have  at- 
tained it. 

Such  moments  came  to  Tappen  and  Paula ; 
not  every  day  or  every  week,  but  they  occurred 
with  sufficient  frequency  during  the  period  of 
the  reconditioning  of  the  chateau  to  build  a 
tower  of  memories  it  would  be  difficult  to 
shake.  Now,  in  a  way,  she  was  sorry  the  work 
was  destined  to  be  finished  on  time,  for  it  was 
hard  for  her  to  believe  that  any  future  state 
could  contain  quite  the  sweetness  of  these 
moods  of  languor  following  so  closely  on  the 
heels  of  frenzied  action.    She  forgot  the  dust 
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of  ages  shaken  from  tapestries  on  the  way  to 
the  cleaners,  the  heaps  of  moldy  calcimine  and 
of  dirty  wax  scraped  from  walls  and  unused 
floors.  Even  this  refuse  of  demolition  seemed 
to  have  turned  to  old  rose  leaves,  dead  and 
still  fragrant. 

Rut  it  was  impossible  to  remain  pensive  for 
long,  so  constant  was  the  note  of  gayety  above 
the  hum  of  toil,  to  say  nothing  of  demands 
which  called  for  immediate  consideration  and 
level-headed  judgment.    There  was  other  di- 
version also,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  apparent 
metamorphosis  of  Abdul.    Upon  his  first  ar- 
rival he  had  donned  shorts  and  an  undershirt 
and  pitched  in  as  Tappen's  servant  by  night 
and  right-hand  man  by  day.  He  would  ignore 
an  order  from  Tine  with  a  faint  smile  of  dis- 
dain, and  when  Paula  innocently  made  him 
some  civil  request  she  found  he  was  subject  to 
fits  of  total  deafness,  so  much  so  that  his 
master,  embarrassed,  was  forced  to  explain, 
choosing  a  moment  when  Abdul's  sharp  ears 
were  at  a  distance:    "Please  don't  misjudge 
him,  Paula.    Let's  give  him  a  chance,  and  if 
you  decide  you  really  dislike  him  I'll  ship  him 
back  to  Africa." 
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"But  I  don't  dislike  him  at  all.   What's  the 
matter  with  him?" 
"Xothing.   It's  you." 
"Me?" 

''Not  you  individually,  of  course.  It's  that 
troublesome  question  of  gender.  He's  got  two 
thousand  years  back  of  him  that  say  a  woman 
hasn't  even  the  right  to  worship  God." 

"That's  so  funny  it's  hardly  an  insult,"  said 
Paula.  "Are  you  really  in  earnest?  What 
would  heaven  be  without  women?" 

"I  didn't  mean  to  suggest  that  he  thinks 
you  will  be  excluded,"  explained  Tappen  pa- 
tiently. "Just  the  opposite.  He  believes  that 
there  will  be  hordes  of  you  in  the  form  of 
houris,  apportioned  off  in  generous  lots  to  the 
male  elect." 

"I've  heard  and  read  all  that,  but  somehow 
I've  never  linked  it  up  with  an  actual  live  re- 
ligion." She  straightened.  "Corny,  are  you 
trying  to  tell  me  that  that  bronze  idol  genu- 
inely despises  all  women,  rich  and  poor,  white, 
black,  yellow  and  brown?" 

"Equally." 

She  choked  with  indignation,  but  presently 
emitted  that  chuckling  sound  which  seemed  to 
Tappen  the  rippling  essence  of  mirth.  "I 
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liked  him  before,"  she  said  when  she  could, 
but  now  I  both  like  and  admire  him.  What 
colossal  cheek— and  consistency!" 

"He's  all  right  inside,"  defended  Tappen 
smihng  indulgently  not  at  her  but  at  a  mental 
picture  of  Abdul.  "He's  got  the  queer  heart 
of  a  hon.  He  d  die  for  you,  but  he  wouldn't 
take  an  order  from  any  woman  unless  it  was 
relayed  through  me." 

Consequently  it  can  be  imagined  with  what 
surprise  Faula,  upon  her  return  from  her 
second  trip  to  Paris,  beheld  Abdul  smartly 
clothed  m  the  uniform  evolved  bv  the  Mar 
sedles  tailor  and  in  constant  attendance  on 
Joan.    He  swung  her,  harnessed  or  saddled 
her  pony,  held  her  on,  and  picked  her  up  when 
she  got  away  from  him  and  fell  off  with  a 
scream  of  derision.   He  submitted  to  her  every 
whim  with  an  appalling  solemnity,  followed 
her  around  with  the  equanimity  of  a  St  Eer 
nard,  and  in  the  evening-well,  in  the  evening 
he  washed  and  ironed  everything  she  had  worn 
with  startling  dispatch  and  skill 

fullvee"T1  Ck-T  mUrl,1Ured  Paula  ^gret- 
rnuy      I  knew  he  was  too  good  to  be  true." 

Not  at  all,"  said  Tappen.    "While  vou 

were  away  Joan  fell  off  two  stepladders,  got 
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herself  rolled  up  in  a  carpet  and  almost  set  fire 
to  her  skirt  with  a  soldering  torch.  I've  never 
had  such  a  series  of  frights  in  my  life.  I  made 
her  safety  and  comfort  Abdul's  sole  care. 
What  you  don't  understand  is  that  he  feels 
not  like  a  nurse  but  like  the  grand  vizier  or  a 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer." 

''Why?"  asked  Paula  wonderingly. 

"Because  all  women  are  property  and  a 
young  girl  is  a  jewel  beyond  price.  According 
to  his  unshaken  views,  when  you  married  me 
J oan  became  mine  automatically.  That's  why 
he  was  so  pleased.  As  she  is  worth  twenty 
times  the  value  of  any  married  woman  on  the 
open  market,  and  represents  100  per  cent  re- 
turn on  your  original  purchase  price,  he  was 
proud  of  me  as  his  master  for  pulling  off  such 
a  clever  stroke  of  business.  He,  in  turn,  is 
glorified  by  having  her  assigned  to  his  charge. 
She  can  tease  him,  revile,  and  even  beat  him, 
but  you  can  be  sure  he  will  guard  her  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  You  could  send  her  around 
the  world  with  him.  Are  you  revolted  at  the 
general  idea?" 

"Stunned,  but  not  revolted,"  she  replied. 
"A  month  ago  it  might  have  been  different, 
but  now  "    She  turned  to  him  with  a  half 
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smile.  "Shall  I  commit  an  act  of  treachery?" 
That  depends.  To  whom?" 
"To  my  own  sex,  of  course.  There's  no  use 
denying  it— a  woman  in  love  gets  a  kick  out 
of  abasement;  out  of  every  form  of  possession 
by  her  lord.  That's  why  I  said  you  could  hurt 
me  terribly  if  you're  not  careful." 

"I  won't.  I'll  never  " 

"But  you  almost  did,"  she  interrupted. 
"When?"  he  asked,  aghast. 
"Oh,  it's  all  right,"  she  laughed.    "As  it 
turned  out,  it  was  more  than  all  right  It 
warned  me  how  silly  I  was  growing  and 
opened  my  eyes  to  another  danger." 
"When?"  he  repeated  insistently. 
"It  was  when  you  calmly  went  away  to  your 
old  apartment  the  day  after  we  were  married. 
At  first  I  was  amazed,  then  amused,  and 
finally  a  bit  hurt.   I  didn't  stop  to  think  that 
love  can  be  deeper  than  desire  and  that  you 
could  go  away  so  naturally  only  because  you 
were  intent  on  doing  something  for  me.  But 
then  something  happened  to  wake  me  up  and 
to  make  your  absence  a  stroke  of  genius  " 
"What  was  it?" 

"A  flood  of  callers  and  the  way  they  be- 
haved.   I  don't  know  if  it  interests  you,  but 
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the  nicest  people  I  know  were  the  first  to  come. 
They  weren't  effusive;  they  were  just  sincerely 
glad  over  what  had  happened — perhaps  be- 
cause it  justified  their  own  judgment  of  me. 
They  fell  in  love  with  Joan  and  took  her 
straight  into  their  hearts,  but  they  didn't  even 
notice  you  weren't  around.    Think  that  out." 

"I  can't.    I'm  too  humbled." 

"Well,  I  thought  it  out.  They  remembered 
what  you  and  I  had  forgotten — that  we  had 
been  married  for  nine  years — that  you  had 
abandoned  me  for  nine  years!" 

"By  Jove!"  exclaimed  Tappen  with  quick 
perception.  "You're  right  it's  lucky  I  wasn't 
there!  They  could  have  read  a  book  in  my 
eyes  every  time  I  looked  at  you!" 

"Later  I  had  a  chance  to  think  some  more," 
she  continued,  "and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
wise  if  I  could  at  least  have  a  glance  at  the 
mairie  where  we  were  married.  I'd  also  like  to 
know  how  I  happened  to  choose  that  particular 
neighborhood." 

"Right  again,"  said  Tappen  thoughtfully. 
"We'll  have  to  make  an  excursion  some  day. 
I'll  show  you  your  former  haunts  and  we'll 
figure  out  a  good  reason  for  everything." 

He  arose  to  return  to  his  task  of  supervision. 
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Like  most  men  who  have  lived  much  alone,  he 
had  what  amounted  almost  to  a  craze  for 
cleanliness  and  order.  Hence  his  commandeer- 
ing of  the  farmer's  help  to  move  away  each 
day's  accumulation  of  refuse.  As  a  result, 
when  the  chateau  was  ready  for  the  hangers 
and  the  renovated  furniture,  there  was  no  ves- 
tige of  rubble,  paint  pots,  staging  or  packing 
cases.  Without  and  within,  it  was  a  lovely 
shell,  already  warmed  by  the  daily  presence  of 
its  prospective  tenants  into  the  semblance  of  a 
living  habitation.  Because  they  watched  it 
come  to  life  it  twined  its  fibers  about  them 
from  the  beginning,  seeming  to  bid  them  feel 
at  home ;  and  in  all  the  scale  of  human  sensa- 
tions, there  is  no  softer  note  than  this  subtle 
assumption  of  authority  by  brick  and  stone. 

The  transfer  from  the  gardener's  cottage 
was  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  excite- 
ment, for  such  ceremonious  housewarming  as 
there  was  to  be  was  reserved  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Newcombes.  Joan  slept  for  the  first  time 
in  the  little  room  where  she  had  been  spending 
most  of  her  waking  hours  for  almost  a  week, 
and  Tappen,  with  Paula,  occupied  an  apart- 
ment overlooking  the  rose  garden,  already 
familiar  with  intimate  associations.   The  most 
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violent  change  was  that  suffered  by  Albertine, 
who  had  to  pull  up  the  roots  of  half  a  life- 
time. She  gazed  about  her  vast  new  kitchen, 
equipped  throughout  by  Tappen  himself  and 
glistening  with  a  fortune  in  copper  alone,  with 
the  resigned  air  of  a  queen  called  too  suddenly 
to  an  unexpected  throne.  Even  the  new  maids, 
her  minions,  added  to  her  sense  of  too  much 
greatness,  but  by  no  means  frightened  her. 

At  first  Paula  had  been  inclined  to  go  alone 
to  meet  her  parents,  but  a  single  curious  look 
from  Tappen  was  enough  to  make  her  recon- 
sider and  presently  change  her  mind.  "It  was 
a  stupid  suggestion,  wasn't  it?"  she  said  as  she 
drew  him  out  to  the  terrace  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  journey. 

"It  would  have  been  ten  times  the  strain  on 
you,"  he  admitted.  "With  me  there,  and  Joan, 
too,  you'll  find  half  your  troubles,  if  not  all  of 
them,  nipped  in  the  bud.  If  I  don't  miss  my 
guess  completely  Joan  alone  will  mow  them 
down." 

"I  hate  using  her  like  that,"  said  Paula 
nervously.  "I  hate  a  lie,  and  for  days  I've  felt 
as  if  I'd  been  freed  of  a  nine  years'  burden  of 
lying.    Now  it's  coming  back." 

Tappen  drew  her  hand  about  his  waist, 
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slipped  his  arm  around  her  and  made  her  walk 
with  him  slowly.  "There's  a  lot  of  dead  moss 
hanging  on  this  question  of  lying,"  he  said 
presently.  "You  hear  people  brag  that  they 
never  tell  an  untruth.  We  know  that's  rot, 
but  we  don't  quite  realize  that  it's  utter  rot. 
There  isn't  a  decent  human  being  who  doesn't 
lie  from  morning  to  night.  The  sweeter  they 
are  by  nature,  the  surer  you  can  be  I'm  right. 
The  gentler  they  are  in  their  consideration  for 
others,  the  shrewder  are  their  prevarications. 
From  your  description  of  them,  I  can  assure 
you  that  your  father  and  mother  are  habitual 
liars." 

She  laughed  in  spite  of  herself.  "You're 
only  trying  to  comfort  me." 

"I'm  in  dead  earnest,"  he  asserted,  "and  I 
had  only  come  to  what  I  wished  to  say.  You 
and  I  have  a  bigger  job  on  hand  than  nursing 
our  own  happiness.  If  there  is  any  hallowed 
virtue  in  inconsiderate  truth,  we  can  shout 
from  the  housetops  that  Joan  was  born  out  of 
technical  wedlock  and  that  you  were  lawfully 
married  for  the  first  time  three  weeks  ago.  In- 
cidentally we  would  hurt  those  you  love  and 
give  joy  to  enemy  and  scandalmonger.  But 
we  would  be  noble — noble  as  the  dry  skeleton 
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of  Puritanism — and  you  would  be  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  any  secret." 

"When  you  put  it  that  way  there's  no  argu- 
ment, of  course,"  she  admitted;  "but  it  doesn't 
change  the  fact  that  that  same  skeleton  of 
Purkanism  is  in  every  American  closet.  I've 
watched  us  over  here  as  well  as  in  New  York. 
Some  have  the  door  closed,  some  locked,  some 
double  locked,  and  a  few  have  buried  it  under 
a  ton  of  denial,  but  the  skeleton  is  there  just 
the  same — so  invariably  that  it's  comical." 

Tappen  stopped  and  looked  down  at  her 
quizzically.  "I  must  know  before  we  go  any 
further  whether  you  consider  it  an  asset  or  a 
ball  and  chain,  whether  you're  a  defender  or  a 
rebel." 

"To  father  and  mother,  it's  an  asset,"  she 
answered  after  a  pause.  "To  me,  it's  a  ball  and 
chain.  I  am  with  the  rebels,  but  only  as  an 
individual.  I  mean  I  would  be  disowned  by 
the  advance  guard  who  cry  anathema  on  all 
prejudice.  Those  who  go  dinge  or  plunge  into 
physical  perversion  in  a  mad  scramble  toward 
the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  an  utter  liberation  of 
the  intellect  don't  strike  me  with  horror,  but 
they  leave  me  cold." 
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"I'm  afraid  I  don't  follow  you.  What  the 
devil  is  going  dinge?" 

"How  shall  I  put  it?"  she  said,  frowning. 
"The  intimate  ehmination  of  the  racial  preju- 
dice between  white  and  black." 

"Intermarriage  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  not  necessarily.  That's  a  mere 
item,  marriage  itself  being  a  form  of  preju- 
dice. I  meant  to  convey  something  a  lot 
broader  and  nastier — physical  and  intellectual 
commerce  on  the  general  basis  of  humanity." 

Tappen  laughed.  "You  think  that's  mod- 
ern?" he  asked. 

It  was  Paula's  turn  to  be  surprised.  ''Ex- 
cessively," she  answered,  glancing  at  him  with 
a  puzzled  expression. 

"It's  old,  my  dear.  The  Portuguese  have 
had  it  without  a  legal  or  moral  restriction  for 
four  hundred  years,  and  it  marks  every  step 
of  their  descent  from  the  pinnacle  of  national 
fame.  As  for  perversion,  it's  the  canker  that 
has  dropped  the  petals  from  the  full  bloom  of 
every  luxurious  civilization.  It's  old  too — it 
was  old  before  Lesbos  and  hoary  before  Sod- 
om.   I'll  show  you  how  to  forget  all  that." 

"How?"  she  asked  almost  pleadingly. 
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"Turn  around." 

They  stood  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  ter- 
race of  flags,  each  bordered  with  a  cushion  of 
the  fine  grass  which  creeps  up  only  between 
stones  long  undisturbed.  It  was  laid  on  the 
level  of  the  main  floor  of  the  chateau,  whose 
many  tall  French  doors  opened  directly  upon 
it.  Within  they  could  see,  by  the  diffused 
light  of  a  blazing  luster  in  the  main  salon,  soft 
tapestries,  expectant  chairs  and  the  half 
shadows  of  peaceful  corners.  The  house  itself, 
banked  at  one  end  by  a  black  cloud  of  trees 
and  bathed  at  the  other  by  the  odor  of  the 
matted  roses  just  beneath  them,  appeared  to 
grip  the  whole  earth  with  a  firm  hold.  She 
could  imagine  it  saying  "While  I  stand,  noth- 
ing falls,"  and  immediately  her  restless  mood 
gave  way  to  one  of  profound  content. 

She  pressed  against  Tappen,  but  did  not 
look  up  at  him  as  she  murmured,  "You  carry 
a  magic  wand.  You  wave  it.  Ugliness  crum- 
bles and  a  door  opens  on  a  pleasant  garden  of 
the  mind.  Of  course  I'll  walk  in  it  and  share 
it.  I'll  even  fight  for  it,  and  let  skeletons  go 
hang." 

"That's  the  girl!"  he  laughed,  and  it  seemed 
but  a  blank  interlude  before  he  was  sitting  on 
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that  same  terrace  two  nights  later,  a  placid 
little  gentleman  smoking  comfortably  at  his 
side,  watching  Paula,  Mrs.  Newcombe  and 
J oan  pacing  up  and  down,  interlaced  as  only 
women  can  tangle  themselves  and  still  talk, 
gesture  and  walk. 

"An  adorable  child,"  said  Mr.  Newcombe 
with  a  long  trailing  sigh  of  satisfaction,  as  if 
only  at  that  moment  had  he  come  to  a  definite 
point  of  rest.  "What  does  she  remind  me 
of?" 

"Champagne,"  said  Tappen  promptly, 
"color,  body  and  bubbles." 

"Oh,  no!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Newcombe  pro- 
testingly,  and  added  in  the  next  breath,  "Must 
I  admit  you're  right?" 

"Why  not?"  asked  Tappen,  discovering  the 
twinkle  in  the  other's  eye  and  deciding  he  was 
about  to  like  him  more  than  ever.  "Why 
shouldn't  you?" 

"Don't  you  see?  It  would  make  me  into  a 
bootlegging  grandfather." 

No  wonder  they  became  companions  and 
then  fast  friends.  In  spite  of  his  mild  manner, 
grizzled  hair  and  small  stature,  Mr.  Newcombe 
was  sturdy  at  the  core.  He  arose  in  the  morn- 
ings when  Tappen  got  up,  ate  what  he  ate, 
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smoked  cigars  as  strong  as  Tappen's  pipes, 
and  walked  where  he  walked  without  vain- 
glorious show,  but  also  without  apparent 
effort.  He  took  a  shrewd  interest  in  the 
leased  vineyards  which  made  his  daughter's 
property  all  but  self-supporting,  studied  the 
methods  employed  on  the  remaining  farm 
land,  looked  speculatively  at  the  undulating 
waste  within  its  towering  girdle  of  encircling 
trees  which  gave  to  the  chateau  both  setting 
and  perspective,  and  came  to  certain  satisfy- 
ing conclusions. 

"Do  you  know,  if  I  were  you,  my  boy,  I 
wouldn't  introduce  tractors,  mechanical 
manure  spreaders,  hay  loaders,  silos,  water 
towers  or  barbed  wire.  I'd  put  up  with  mov- 
able sheep  fences,  wains,  fat  horses  and  a  slow 
harvest — the  slower  the  better — and  I'll  tell 
you  why.  You  can't  hurry  without  moving 
■ — without  getting  away  from  where  you  are." 
He  left  it  at  that. 


X 


SEVERAL  days  passed  without  Tap- 
pen's  finding  himself  alone  with  Mrs. 
Newcombe  for  more  than  a  moment 
at  a  time.  The  circumstance  dawned  on  him 
slowly  and  made  him  wonder  if  subconsciously 
he  had  been  avoiding  her.  Nothing  could  have 
been  farther  from  his  intention,  for  he  had 
found  her  a  pleasant  enough  woman,  with 
much  of  Paula's  poise,  though  little  of  her 
self-reliance.  In  fact,  if  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  describe  her  he  would  have  said  she 
was  Paula  herself,  only  so  muted  as  to  have 
lost  the  timbre  of  a  full  tone.  While  he  was 
pondering  over  her  aloofness  it  suddenly 
struck  him  that  perhaps  she  was  merely  shy. 

In  the  event,  this  proved  to  be  the  case. 
He  did  not  try  to  force  things,  but  one  eve- 
ning it  came  about  quite  naturally  that  he 
should  suggest  showing  her  his  favorite  view 
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of  the  house.  They  strolled  slowly  down  the 
driveway  and  once  or  twice  she  half  looked 
back,  as  if  expecting  or  wishing  Paula  and 
the  others  to  follow.  When  he  put  his  hand 
under  her  elbow  to  steady  her  where  the 
shadows  amounted  to  actual  darkness,  she 
gently  removed  it  and  took  his  arm. 

"I  like  this  better,"  she  explained. 

''Little  things  like  that  interest  me,"  he  said 
with  disarming  frankness.  "Why?" 

"Habit,"  she  answered  with  a  short  laugh 
— not  Paula's  chuckle,  but  something  very 
near  it.  "It's  the  curse  and  the  blessing  of  the 
elder  Xewcombes." 

"That  explains  a  lot,"  he  said,  speaking 
lightly.  "I  suppose  I'll  have  to  become  a 
habit  before  you  make  up  your  mind  whether 
you  like  me  or  not." 

"Oh,  no;  I've  decided  that  already.  I  like 
you,  but  I've  been  sorting  out  the  reasons  why 
in  my  own  sleepy  way." 

"I'm  more  interested  in  why  you're  afraid 
of  me,"  he  plunged. 

She  did  not  answer  at  once.  "It  is  not  of 
you  I'm  afraid,  but  of  myself.  The  things 
inside  Mat  and  myself  haven't  changed,  but 
the  things  around  us  have  changed  so  swiftly 
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that  sometimes — like  in  the  week  since  we  got 
here — I  live  in  a  daze.   It's  foolish,  isn't  it?" 
"No.   But  I'm  just  beginning  to  see  you." 
"Paula  and  you  never  seem  to  feel  like  that. 
You  know  exactly  where  you're  going  because 
you're  traveling  at  the  same  pace  with  the 
things  around  you.   And  I  suppose  Joan — " 
She  stopped  midway  of  her  sentence. 
"What  about  Joan?"  he  prompted. 
"Well,  I  really  think  she's  going  to  travel 
ahead  of  the  things  around  her  and  let  the 
worried  world  tag  after  her  as  best  it  may." 

He  laughed  gayly.  "You  imply  a  worry 
about  the  old  world,  but  none  about  Joan." 

"That's  the  saving  grace,"  she  murmured, 
so  low  that  he  barely  caught  the  words.  His 
curiosity  was  thoroughly  aroused,  but  he  did 
not  speak,  knowing  that  she  must  go  on.  "I 
mean,"  she  continued  finally,  as  though  driven 
by  his  silence,  "that  it  actually  is  the  world 
people  like  Mat  and  myself  worry  about  when 
we  think  were  worrying  about  somebody  we 
love.  It's  taken  me  years  and  years  to  learn 
it." 

"If  you  can  master  a  lesson  like  that,"  said 
Tappen,  "you  no  longer  have  any  reason  to 
be  afraid  of  yourself  or  anybody  else." 
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"You  would  think  so,  wouldn't  you?  But 
perhaps  it's  a  matter  of  balance.  I'm  terrified 
of  falling  into  the  temptation  of  asking  ques- 
tions or  of  being  asked  what  I  couldn't 
answer." 

"All  right,"  he  said.  A  sudden  relief  from 
a  menace  which  had  been  far  from  his  mind 
struck  across  him  like  an  unexpected  breath 
of  air  on  a  sultry  day.  "Let's  you  and  I 
banish  questions." 

"Spoken  ones,"  she  corrected. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted  slowly.  "It  isn't  so  easy 
to  get  away  from  the  others,  is  it?" 

They  sat  for  a  moment  on  a  bench  set  at  the 
farthest  bend  of  the  drive,  and  faced  so  that 
its  outlook  presented  a  wide  clear  sweep  up  to 
the  central  emplacement  of  the  chateau.  The 
jewellike  building  gleamed  with  many  lights, 
and  while  they  watched,  a  rich  glow  threw  into 
relief  the  sharp  lines  of  its  precipitous  roof 
and  pillared  chimneys.  They  were  black,  but 
presently  shone  with  a  leaden  glint  as  a  sum- 
mer moon  broke  over  the  ridgepole  and 
climbed  slowly  into  the  clear  sky. 

"What  a  peaceful  soundless  place,"  said 
Mrs.  Newcombe,  "warm,  light  and  happy.  I 
can  tell  you  now  some  of  the  reasons  I  like 
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you.  For  one  thing,  you  seem  so  little  afraid 
of  life  that  you  approach  it  as  if  it  were  a 
meal  especially  prepared  for  you  and  anyone 
who  happens  to  be  near  you." 

"Now  I  know  you're  Paula's  mother,"  he 
said  with  a  laugh.    "She's  always  analyzing." 

"It's  a  feminine  trick.  I  also  like  you  be- 
cause you  have  a  tolerant  mind  and  an  even 
amiability.  I  dislike  you  because  I  can't 
imagine  why  anybody  should  quarrel  with 
you.    Everybody  dislikes  mystifications." 

She  spoke  so  quietly  that  a  moment  passed 
before  he  absorbed  her  words,  and  a  further 
long  pause — rather  panicky  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned — followed  while  he  reached  out  for 
their  meaning.  He  gasped  inwardly  as  he 
realized  she  had  betrayed  their  pact  almost  in 
her  next  breath  and  had  asked  a  tremendous 
question.  He  wanted  to  stare  at  her,  but  he 
did  not  need  to.  He  could  see  her  without 
looking,  sitting  there  beside  him,  apparently 
so  subdued,  colorless  and  unaffected,  soothing 
him  into  careless  security,  and  then  dealing 
this  astonishing  body  blow.  He  would  have 
liked  to  laugh,  but  he  had  no  time.  On  what 
conceivable  rock  could  he  and  Paula  have 
split,  and  stayed  split,  for  nine  years? 
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"Never  mind,"  she  murmured. 

"Oh,  but  I  do  mind,"  he  managed  to  say, 
and  then  rushed  on.  "I  shan't  pretend  to  mis- 
understand. I  may  have  been  a  little  to  blame, 
but  nothing  like  as  much  as  you." 

"I!" 

"Good!"  he  thought  to  himself.  Already 
he  had  evened  the  scales.  He  could  feel  that 
she  trembled  to  the  shock  of  his  accusation. 
"Yes;  you,  of  all  people."  He  knew  he  was 
on  the  right  track,  but  he  had  to  fish  around 
for  just  the  right  words.  "She  was  your 
daughter,  wasn't  she?  Intimately.  You 
turned  her  loose  as  ignorant  of  marriage  as 
you  have  kept  yourself  aloof  from  life." 

He  could  feel  her  drawing  herself  in  de- 
fensively as  he  went  on.  "Because  of  your 
own  habits  of  reticence  you  turned  her  out 
half  finished." 

The  whole  passage  had  been  for  him  a  des- 
perate maneuver,  ending  with  a  shot  in  the 
dark,  but  by  her  sigh — a  composition  of  relief 
and  self -recrimination — he  knew  it  had  gone 
home.  He  sank  back  on  the  bench  and  began 
to  measure  his  success  against  its  conse- 
quences. He  must  see  Paula  and  warn  her. 
How  would  she  take  it?    Would  she  under- 
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stand  the  fix  he  had  been  in?  Would  she  laugh 
at  the  sensitive  innocence  he  had  given  her 
maidenhood  or  would  she  be  angry? 

"I  would  never  have  placed  Paula— Paula 
of  all  people—"  began  Mrs.  Newcombe,  and 
stopped.  She  regained  her  composure.  "But 
it  is  possible— barely  possible.  Don't  forget 
she  had  been  gone  from  home  for  a  year.  The 
war  seemed  to  strike  her  like  a  cyclone.  She 
was  young,  easily  fired,  not  my  daughter  at 
all  in  the  intimate  sense  you  meant.  In  a 
month— a  week— she  was  swept  years  and 
years  away  from  me.  She's  only  beginning 
to  come  back."  She  paused.  "Don't  you 
think  the  grass  is  damp  here?  I'm  beginning 
to  feel  a  little  chilly." 

Paula  took  his  news  rather  more  quietly 
than  he  had  expected,  but  with  a  faintly  iron- 
ical smile.  "Not  quite  another  miracle,  per- 
haps," she  commented,  "but  at  least  you 
climbed  a  tremendous  wall." 

This  time  he  took  no  particular  satisfaction 
in  the  feat.  "That  means  I  was  wrong,"  he 
said  with  his  nearest  approach  to  dejection. 

"Oh,  no!"  she  exclaimed  in  an  impulsive  re- 
versal. "I  can't  bear  to  have  you  look  like 
that,  Corny.  You  wouldn't  pay  any  attention 
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to  my  jeers  if  you  could  see  behind  them.  In- 
side, I  don't  want  you  ever  to  fail.  Why 
should  I?  If  you  should — if  ever  you  miss 
your  grip  and  fall — I  fall  with  you.  Never 
dare  tliink  of  me  again  as  an  onlooker,  will 
you?" 

His  smile  broke  out  quite  suddenly.  "Of 
course  I  won't — not  if  that's  the  way  you 
feel.  I  say,  Paula,  don't  you  have  to  do  a 
bit  of  shopping  or  something?  Couldn't  you 
and  I  motor  down  to  town  for  a  few  days?" 

"Give  me  a  little  time  and  I'll  fix  it,"  she 
answered  promptly. 

They  were  alone  in  the  house  in  the  Rue 
Singer,  and  Tappen  was  amazed  that  he  could 
find  it  a  relief  to  be  away  from  the  many  in- 
terests and  the  summer  beauty  of  the  Chateau 
aux  Hetres.  He  missed  neither  Joan  nor 
Abdul,  and  least  of  all  Paula's  peaceable  par- 
ents. What  made  the  phenomenon  all  the 
more  extraordinary  was  that  Paris  was  in  its 
most  disastrous  mood.  The  day  of  the  Grand 
Prix  had  passed  and  with  it  all  that  element 
which  gives  glitter  to  the  capital  of  wit  and 
fashion.  The  Bois  might  be  empty,  but  alien 
hordes  thronged  the  streets  and  penetrated 
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into  the  most  unexpected  byways.  Their  om- 
nipresence finally  forced  itself  on  his  atten- 
tion. In  despair  and  half  jokingly  he  sug- 
gested that  they  brave  the  Allee  des  Cygnes, 
and  to  his  surprise  the  proposal  fitted  in  with 
her  whim. 

"Yes— why  not?"  she  agreed.  "But  you 
must  promise  to  run  if  anything  happens." 

"How  fast?" 

"As  fast  as  I  do." 

"All  right,  that's  a  bargain." 

Dressed  in  their  oldest  and  least  conspicu- 
ous clothes,  they  went  down  the  steep  steps  at 
the  end  of  the  Rue  Singer  arm  in  arm  and 
forgot  to  let  go  when  the  narrow  alley  forced 
them  to  crowd  closely  together  at  one  side  to 
avoid  the  central  gutter.  When  they  came  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  first  talked  to  her,  he 
stopped,  swept  her  off  her  feet  and  kissed  her. 
"Don't!"  she  murmured  indistinctly.  "Don't!" 
A  couple  came  suddenly  upon  them  and 
passed,  climbing  steadily  up  the  Rue  Berton. 

"There!    You  see?"  she  whispered  indig- 
nantly. 

He  glanced  at  the  disappearing  figures. 
"How  disappointing!  They  didn't  even 
notice !" 
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She  could  not  help  but  laugh.  They  went 
on  gayly,  holding  hands  like  children  until 
they  reached  the  Quai  de  Passy.  From  that 
point  on  they  proceeded  with  more  dignity  but 
no  less  light-heartedly.  They  loitered  along 
the  promenade,  but  could  not  quite  bring 
themselves  to  stop,  and  all  too  soon  the  walk 
was  over. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  Paula,  "and  there's 
the  Rue  des  Eaux.  Do  you  want  to  climb  the 
steps?" 

"Not  particularly.  Where  could  we  go 
when  we  got  to  the  top?  The  apartment's  still 
there,  of  course.  I  had  to  take  it  for  six 
months  or  nothing.  But  it's  been  locked  up 
for  weeks  and  must  be  terribly  dusty." 

"That  wouldn't  matter,  but  I  don't  want 
to  go  there  anyway.  I  haven't  had  enough 
of  outdoors." 

"I  know  what  we'll  do,"  he  said,  hailing  a 
taxi  and  lifting  her  into  it  before  he  instructed 
the  driver.  "I'm  going  to  give  you  a  surprise." 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  they  drew  up 
at  a  cafe  halfway  across  the  city.  Well  as  she 
knew  the  town,  Paula  had  been  amazed  at  vast 
stretches  so  colorless  that  they  gave  the  im- 
pression of  a  desert.  She  was  pleased  that  their 
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destination  coincided  with  one  of  those  tree- 
lined  squares  which  form  the  myriad  oases  of 
Paris. 

As  they  settled  down  at  an  outside  table 
and  ordered  an  aperitif,  Tappen  asked  with  a 
smile,  "Well,  do  you  see  anything  familiar?" 

She  looked  around  curiously,  near  and  far. 
"No,  I've  never  been  here  before." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  have.  See  the  mairie  across 
the  street?  No — down  farther — the  place  with 
the  bulletin  boards.  That's  where  we  were 
married — nine  years  ago." 

"Really?" 

Long  after  she  was  ready  to  go,  he  insisted 
on  remaining,  and  at  last  was  able  to  intercept 
Monsieur  Rivier-Debouts  as  he  passed  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  way.  He  brought  him  over, 
said  shortly  "Cest  madame"  and  added  for 
her  benefit,  "This  is  the  gentleman  who  mar- 
ried us,  my  dear." 

The  little  man  was  frankly  taken  aback  by 
Paula's  appearance.  For  a  time  he  was  ill  at 
ease,  even  after  being  provided  with  a  glass 
of  his  favorite  tipple,  but  when  she  began  to 
chat  casually  in  French  he  gradually  regained 
his  self-composure.  Presently  he  awoke 
abruptly  to  the  realization  that  he  liked  her, 
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and  when  he  perceived  that  she  was  cut  from 
the  self -same  cloth  as  Tappen,  his  reserve  gave 
way  to  a  sort  of  song  of  praise,  subdued 
though  fervent.  So  benign  was  the  congratu- 
latory look  he  bestowed  on  Tappen  that  Paula 
emitted  her  chuckling  laugh  and  thereupon 
was  admitted  to  the  full  degree  of  friendship. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Tappen  leaned 
forward  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  "Madame  has 
unfortunately  lost  her  Uvret  de  manage.  She 
has  the  transcript,  of  course,  but  the  book  it- 
self is  missing." 

"I  had  thought  of  that,"  murmured  Mon- 
sieur Rivier-Debouts  with  a  shade  of  pride. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  happen  to  have  found 
it.    Can  you  wait  here  for  me?" 

"One  moment,"  said  Tappen.  "There  is 
an  entry  to  be  made  in  the  proper  place.  A 
girl,  Joanne,  born  on — "  He  turned  to  Paula. 
"Just  when  was  she  born?" 

"The  eighth  of  June,  1916.  Can  you  re- 
member that,  m'sieur?" 

"It  is  engraved  here,  madame,"  said  the 
clerk,  tapping  his  head  as  he  arose. 

She  sat  holding  Tappen's  hand  with  a  lax 
naturalness  for  a  long  time.  "I  forgot  to  tell 
him  where." 
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"That's  just  as  well.  He'll  leave  it  out." 

They  had  received  the  oblong  book  of  mar- 
riage lines  and  said  good-by  to  Monsieur 
Rivier-Debouts.  "Please  let's  walk,"  she  sug- 
gested, and  they  strolled  along  a  route  quite 
different  from  that  by  which  they  had  come. 
"You  seem  to  be  going  somewhere,"  she  re- 
marked when  they  had  been  walking  for  a 
long  quarter  of  an  hour. 

He  laughed.  "You're  a  mind  reader.  All 
this  district  is  pretty  familiar  to  me,  of  course. 
But  perhaps  we'd  better  climb  into  a  cab,  after 
all." 

"Why?" 

"Because  at  any  turn  you  may  meet  some 
of  those  workmen  you  were  so  keen  to  invite 
to  a  house  party  and  they  might  call  your 
bluff." 

"I  wouldn't  mind  seeing  them  again.  They 
were  a  nice  lot.  I  can  name  at  least  half  of 
them." 

"It's  too  early  for  them  yet,"  said  Tappen, 
glancing  at  the  sun.  "Shall  we  take  a  chance? 
I'd  like  to  show  you  a  cheerful  interior." 

"Can  we  walk  to  it?" 

"No;  we'd  better  ride."    They  came  into 
another  square.   "There's  a  rank  of  cabs." 
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She  scarcely  heard  him.  She  was  standing 
stock-still  and  gazing  about  her  with  a  puzzled 
air.  "Corny,  I  believe  I've  seen  this  place 
before." 

"I  doubt  it,"  he  said  carelessly,  and  hailed 
a  taxi.  The  one  which  broke  away  from  the 
line  had  its  top  up.  "Shall  I  tell  him  to 
open?" 

"How  far  is  it?" 

"Not  far." 

"Then  it  isn't  worth  while — not  if  we're  in 
a  hurry." 

He  gave  an  address  which  the  driver  re- 
ceived with  a  solemn  wink.  Paula  leaned  for- 
ward as  the  cab  dashed  along,  watching  from 
the  windows,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other.  "Look,  Corny,"  she  said  suddenly, 
drawing  herself  out  of  the  way.  "Quick!  Do 
you  see  the  arch?    On  the  right.    Did  you?" 

"Yes,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  it.  I  know  it 
quite  well.  It  leads  into  an  abandoned  quarry. 
Why?" 

"That's  where  I  was  really  married — stand- 
ing in  that  arch." 

Before  he  could  recover  from  his  astonish- 
ment the  cab  was  drawing  up  before  Berthe  la 
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Fine's  estaminet.  "Come  in  here  for  a 
minute,"  he  suggested.  "We  won't  even  let 
the  taxi  go." 

It  was  a  bright  day,  and  as  her  noisy  clien- 
tele had  not  yet  begun  to  arrive,  both  leaves 
of  Berthe's  narrow  door  were  thrown  wide. 
No  wider  than  her  eyes,  however,  when  they 
beheld  Tappen.  She  advanced  with  open 
arms,  but  they  fell  at  her  sides  as  she  saw 
Paula  standing  on  the  running  board  of  the 
cab  and  about  to  descend.  Berthe's  broad 
smile  tightened  into  a  pursed  pout  and  one 
of  her  eyebrows  went  higher  than  the  other. 

The  afternoon  glare,  reflected  from  a  blank 
wall  across  the  street,  struck  full  into  the  little 
room,  setting  out  each  thing  in  it  separately — 
the  bar,  the  bottles,  the  table  and  chairs,  the 
flags  of  the  floor  and  the  cracks  between 
them,  the  benches,  the  children,  and  the  blind 
man  with  his  face  lifted  as  always. 

Tappen  felt  gayly  at  home  as  he  threw  his 
arm  around  Berthe  and  patted  her  on  the  back. 
Here  was  something  Paula  could  understand, 
something  fine  in  its  own  way.  A  spirit  of 
easy-going  triumph  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
apparent  defeat.   He  wanted  to  share  it  with 
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her,  but  when  he  turned  she  was  gone.  He 
stepped  back  to  the  sidewalk  and  gazed  help- 
lessly up  and  down  the  street. 

"Is  it  your  fine  lady  you're  looking  for?" 
asked  Berthe  with  a  hearty  laugh.  "She's 
in  the  cab.  She  hopped  back  into  the  cab  like 
a  rabbit  from  a  cat." 

He  put  his  head  through  the  open  window 
of  the  taxi  and  saw  Paula's  eyes  staring  at 
nothing  from  a  white  face.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter?  What's  happened?  Paula!" 

Her  eyes  turned  slowly  and  looked  at  him. 
"I'll  wait  for  you  here." 

"You  won't  come  in  just  for  a  moment — 
just  long  enough  to  speak  to  my  friends?" 

"No.    Please  hurry." 

He  tore  open  the  door  of  the  taxi,  calling 
over  his  shoulder,  "Some  other  time,  Berthe." 

She  sent  another  peal  of  laughter  after  the 
cab.  Inside  it,  Tappen  was  sitting  rather 
rigidly  in  one  corner,  his  face  almost  as  white 
as  Paula's.    "Are  you  ill?" 

"No." 

He  frowned  and  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  to 
find  it  cold  and  resisting.  "What  is  it  then?" 
he  asked,  keeping  his  voice  steady  with  an 
effort.     "Berthe  has  been  a  mighty  good 
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friend  to  me.    She's  a  good  woman.  She's 
"Stop!"  said  Paula. 

He  took  away  his  hand  and  sank  into  his 
corner  of  the  cab.  Five  minutes  passed  before 
she  spoke  again:  "Have  you  the  keys  to  the 
apartment?" 

His  frown  deepened.  "I  can  get  them  from 
the  concierge." 

"I  would  like  to  go  there." 

He  leaned  out  to  direct  the  driver.  Ten 
minutes  more  of  silence  and  he  was  opening 
the  door  of  his  flat.  Dust  was  on  everything 
and  the  place  smelled  musty,  as  though  it 
had  been  closed  for  months.  He  hurried  to 
draw  back  the  curtains  and  throw  open  the 
windows.  When  he  turned,  Paula  was  al- 
ready at  work  cleaning  up,  putting  everything 
in  order.  He  stood  for  a  long  time  in  the  bal- 
cony, watching  her  wonderingly,  waiting  for 
her  to  smile  or  give  him  some  other  sign  that 
the  joke  was  over.  He  was  amazed  at  her 
thoroughness  with  sweeper  and  duster,  at  the 
unerring  way  she  went  straight  to  bed  linen 
or  anything  else  she  wanted.  He  tired  of 
watching  her  and  turned  to  the  sunset  instead, 
but  peace  could  find  no  place  in  him. 
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After  a  time  the  silence  in  the  room  behind 
him  pressed  on  his  consciousness  with  an  in- 
creasing weight  so  that  he  was  forced  to  face 
around.  Paula  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a 
chair,  her  eyes  staring  as  they  had  stared  in 
the  cab  and  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap.  She 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  waiting  for  him. 

"Corny." 

He  hurried  to  her.   She  took  both  his  hands 
and  pressed  them  against  her  face,  covering  it. 
"Go  ahead,  Paula.  Tell  me." 
"I've  seen  him." 
"Who?" 
"Joan's  father." 

His  body  felt  numb.  Only  his  hands 
tingled. 

"Where  did  you  see  him?" 

"You  know — you  must  know." 

"You  are  wrong  dear.  You  haven't  seen 
anyone.  Was  it  somebody  walking  in  the 
street?" 

"No,  no;  in  that  place — on  the  bench — look- 
ing up." 

"The  blind  man!" 

A  shudder  went  through  her.  "Is  he 
blind?" 

Tappen  lifted  her  into  his  arms  and  held 
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her.  Presently  the  blood  began  to  run  in  his 
veins  again  and  the  frown  cleared  from  his 
forehead.  He  stood  holding  her  against  him 
closely  as  though  only  to  warm  her  body. 

"How  can  you  be  so  sure?" 

She  began  to  sob,  horribly,  hoarsely.  "He's 
Joan's  father." 

"That's  all  right,  Paula.  Don't  cry,  dear. 
Don't  give  in." 

She  checked  like  a  frightened  horse  under 
a  knowing  hand  and  looked  up  at  him.  At 
the  sight  of  his  face,  not  at  all  dismayed,  not 
even  particularly  distressed,  self -composure 
flowed  back  into  her  in  a  flood. 

"Corny,  you're  wonderful.  I  was  a  fool  to 
leave  you  out  even  for  a  moment." 

"Let's  sit  down,  shall  we?  I'll  drag  the 
couch  over  near  the  window." 


XI 


£<"W^f  THAT  made  you  want  to  come 
w\/      here?"  asked  Tappen. 
*    *  "My  thoughts  were  all  broken, 

but  it  seems  they  were  heading  one  way,  after 
all.  There  wasn't  the  slightest  doubt  of  its 
being  John— not  for  an  instant— but  after  that 
I  saw  the  misery  of  that  place.  I  fell  back 
into  the  cab  and  I  kept  on  seeing  it.  I  knew, 
whatever  happened,  I  couldn't  leave  him 
there.  I  thought  of  a  lot  of  things,  and  then  I 
found  myself  thinking  of  this  apartment  and 
it  quieted  me  down.  I  thought  if  I  could  only 
get  here  and  work  hard  for  a  while,  cleaning 
things  up,  that  would  help  a  lot — and  it  did. 
I  don't  know  what  we're  going  to  do,  but  we're 
going  to  do  something." 

"Yes,  we'll  do  something,"  said  Tappen.  "I 
suppose  in  the  back  of  your  mind  you  saw  him 
living  here,  perhaps  with  Abdul  to  look  after 
him." 
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"Something  like  that,  Corny.  For  a  while, 
anyway." 

"Right  at  the  start  let  me  ask  you  some- 
thing: Are  you  sorry  we  did  what  we  did — 
you  and  I?   Don't  stop  to  think  it  out." 

"No — oh,  no,  I'm  not  sorry.  I'm  so  glad 
— "  She  broke  off  and  began  again.  "I  can't 
tell  you  what  I'm  feeling.  Love,  of  course, 
but  that's  nothing.  Gratitude — that's  more 
like  it;  a  huge  gratefulness  that  you  happened 
— that  you're  still  here." 

He  sighed  his  relief.  "Then  it's  clear  sail- 
ing. It  isn't  knowing  where  you're  going  that 
matters;  it's  knowing  where  you  are.  If 
you've  got  that,  there's  never  a  night  you  can't 
sleep  or  a  day  you  can't  face." 

"Corny!"  She  sank  against  him  comfort- 
ably. 

"Your  plan  is  as  good  as  any,  but  I  wish 
 >j 

"What  do  you  wish?" 

"That  your  people  had  gone." 

"Why?" 

"Because  in  the  end  we'll  have  to  take  him 
to  the  chateau." 
"No!" 

"You'll  see  it  for  yourself  when  the  time 
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comes,  so  don't  let's  worry  about  that.  I'm 
going  back  to  Berthe's  in  a  little  while." 

"What  for?" 

"A  lot  of  things.  I've  got  to  find  out  all 
there  is  to  know.  Then  I've  got  to  get 
acquainted  with  him — not  with  the  man  you 
knew  but  with  the  man  he  is.  I  can't  place 
him  without  seeing  him  again.  I've  got  to 
make  him  over  in  my  mind.  Do  you  want  me 
to  bring  him  here  tonight?" 

"Do  whatever  you  think  best  when  you've 
talked  to  him.  I  suppose  I  hurt  that  Berthe, 
and  I'm  sorry.  I  couldn't  help  what  I  did. 
She  looked  like  such  a  good  sort — a  whole- 
hearted soul,  and  then  she  turned  hard  as  rock. 
I  don't  blame  her.  I  would  have  done  the 
same." 

"Don't  worry.    I'll  fix  all  that." 
"Do  you  think  it  would  help  if  I  went  with 
you  { 

"No,  not  tonight.  It  would  make  it  harder. 
Perhaps  tomorrow,  if  there's  any  doubt  about 
who  he  is." 

"There's  none,  Corny,  none  whatever.  He's 
thin — terribly  thin — but  his  face  hasn't 
changed  at  all.  It  hasn't  even  grown  older — 
not  a  day.    It  seemed  empty,  even  though  he 
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was  looking  straight  at  me.  But  I  didn't  know 
he  was  blind." 

Tappen  appeared  to  be  his  old  self  when  he 
stepped  into  Berthe's  and  answered  the  greet- 
ings of  a  few  of  the  habitues  in  his  usual  man- 
ner. She  merely  nodded  to  him,  her  mouth 
pursed  in  a  moody  smile  and  her  slanted  eyes 
throwing  glances  like  darts  at  him  from  under 
half-closed  lids.  He  paid  no  attention  until 
the  crowd  grew  boisterous,  then  he  managed  to 
isolate  her  at  one  end  of  the  bar. 

"Madame  sent  me  back  to  beg  your  forgive- 
ness for  her  rudeness.  But  she  wasn't  rude, 
Berthe;  she  was  taken  ill." 

"I  gave  her  a  headache,"  jeered  Berthe.  "A 
fine  lady  like  her,  and  Berthe  la  Fine  could 
give  her  a  headache !  Jealous  of  me,  who  never 

so  much  as  " 

"It  wasn't  you.  She  got  a  shock  from  some- 
thing else.  Will  you  quit  pouting?— and  I'll 
open  those  fine  eyes  of  yours.  I'll  put  a  wave 
in  your  lovely  hair  for  nothing." 

"Ah,  but  that!"  cried  Berthe  gayly,  her  ran- 
cor quickly  forgotten.  "An  economy,  hein? 
Give  me  the  treatment." 

"Not  so  fast.   Tell  me  about  the  blind  man. 
What's  his  name?" 
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"You  have  said  it— the  Blind  Man." 

"You  know  no  other?" 

"If  he  never  talks." 

"Where  did  you  find  him?" 

"Nowhere.  He  found  me.  He  came  in  one 
night  without  anybody  seeing  him  and  took  his 
place  in  the  corner.  The  others  went,  he 
stayed.  When  I  found  out  he  was  blind  I 
couldn't  make  myself  force  him  to  go.  He 
stayed  and  stayed.  He's  stayed  ever  since. 
We  tried  to  start  him  as  a  beggar,  but  it  was 
no  use.  I  gave  him  a  stool  beside  the  door  and 
fixed  the  matter  with  the  police.  He  would 
have  nothing  of  it.  He  tore  off  his  beautiful 
card  and  threw  his  cup  in  the  street.  Then  he 
crept  back  to  the  seat  in  the  corner." 

"Why  didn't  you  send  him  to  the  Hotel  Dieu 
or  the  Phare  de  France?" 

"I  did,  but  there  was  nothing  to  prove  he  was 
of  the  war.  Then  the  children  took  a  fancy  to 
him,  and  soon  everybody  else.  People  would 
come  in  and  say  'For  the  blind  man'  when  they 
bought  a  drink.  More  people  came.  They  had 
the  good  heart,  as  you  know.  They  liked  each 
other  and  they  came  again.  He  has  brought 
me  good  luck.  I  do  not  grudge  him  his  bench 
by  day  nor  his  corner  by  night.   It  is  true  he 
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has  a  mouth  to  be  fed,  but  he  pays  many  times 
over  for  his  soup.  The  barber  shaves  him, 
Ninette  takes  him  to  his  bath,  Monsieur  Dou- 
denou  pays  for  it,  and  Monsieur  Jacques  gives 
him  the  clothes  once  a  year.  Thus  we  each  do 
what  we  can.  'Who  knows  V  we  say.  'He  may 
be  of  the  war.'  " 

"He  is,"  said  Tappen. 

"Hein?" 

"He  is  of  the  war.  Madame  recognized  him. 
He  is  of  her  people." 

"And  she  did  not  come  in?"  asked  Berthe, 
her  eyes  round. 

"I  told  you.  It  was  a  terrible  shock.  It  was 
half  an  hour  before  she  could  tell  me." 

"Fine  ladies,  eh?"  said  Berthe  in  simple  won- 
der. "They  are  like  that."  She  nodded  her 
head  gravely  as  though  she  had  learned  some- 
thing, then  a  shrewd  look  came  into  her  face. 
"Perhaps  since  he  is  of  her  people,  she  would 
like  to  pay  for  all  the  soup  he  has  had?" 

Tappen  laughed.  "Perhaps,  though  you 
just  told  me—  But  never  mind.  I'm  going 
to  talk  to  him  for  a  while." 

He  sat  down  beside  the  blind  man  but  did 
not  speak  to  him  at  once.  Instead  he  joked 
with  Ninette,  played  with  Chariot  and  jumped 
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the  still  more  youthful  Berthe-Marie  on  his 
knee.  He  jumped  her  so  high  that  she  grew 
frightened,  scrambled  down  and  ran  away, 
with  Ninette  at  her  heels  and  her  brother  tag- 
ging after. 

Then  he  said  conversationally  in  English, 
"You  never  drink,  do  you?" 

The  blind  man's  face  underwent  a  faint  con- 
vulsion. His  mouth  opened,  closed,  and  then 
opened  again.    "All — ah — I  " 

It  was  a  strange  sound,  like  a  baby  learning 
to  talk,  only  much  louder.  It  evidently 
sounded  oddest  of  all  to  the  man  himself,  even 
though  it  had  startled  the  rest  of  the  room  into 
absolute  silence.  He  closed  his  mouth  tightly 
as  all  the  men  surged  toward  him,  directing  ex- 
cited inquiries  at  Tappen. 

"Did  he  talk?" 

"Was  it  really  him?" 

"What  did  he  say?  It  sounded  as  if  you'd 
given  him  a  pinch." 

"Go  ahead,  old  man,"  said  Tappen  in  Eng- 
lish. "Don't  mind  these  chaps.  Finish  what 
you  were  going  to  say." 

The  blind  man  shook  his  head  from  side  to 
side.    There  were  explosive  cries  that  he  had 
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understood.  Berthe  came  from  behind  her  bar. 

"Get  out,  all  of  you,"  she  said  with  good- 
natured  gruffness.  "Leave  him  alone  with 
Monsieur  Tappen  for  a  little  while.  In  that 
way  only  we  shall  learn  what  we  shall  learn." 

Some  protested  that  they  had  not  emptied 
their  glasses,  but  the  others  went  out  in  a  body, 
to  be  followed  at  intervals  by  the  laggards. 
The  room  grew  strangely  quiet  for  that  hour  of 
the  evening. 

"What  about  a  whisky-and-soda?"  said 
Tappen. 

The  blind  man  opened  his  mouth  again.  It 
was  almost  a  contortion.  He  spoke,  but  seemed 
to  think  a  long  time  before  each  mouthed  word. 
"Ah — ah — I — haven't — had — "   He  stopped. 

"You  haven't  had  a  drink  in  a  long  time," 
said  Tappen  quickly.  "Is  that  it?" 

"Yeh— yes-s." 

"Do  you  want  one  now?" 

"No.  Ah — I  want — I  want  to  talk." 

"That's  fine,"  said  Tappen,  thinking  to 
himself,  "Thank  God,  Paula's  not  here  to  see 
this!"  "I'd  like  to  talk  too.  My  name's  Tap- 
pen — Cornell  Tappen.  What's  yours  ?" 

The  blind  man  frowned.  Presently  he  shook 
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his  head  sadly  from  side  to  side,  "I — I  don't 
know.    I  couldn't  remember." 

"It  isn't  John,  is  it  ?  John— John  " 

"Yes,  that's  it— John  Tennant  Oliver." 

It  was  Tappen's  turn  to  pause  and  think. 
Aiter  a  while  he  took  his  resolution  and  said, 
"I've  been  with  a  friend  of  yours  this  evening. 
During  the  afternoon  she  looked  in  here  and 
thought  she  recognized  you."  He  paused 
again.   "Her  name  was  Paula  Newcombe." 

"Paula  Newcombe,"  repeated  Oliver  quietly. 

"You  remember  her,  don't  you?"  asked  Tap- 
pen,  conscious  of  a  sudden  hope  and  an  elation 
of  which  he  was  half  ashamed. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Oliver,  "I  remember  her.  I 
remember  her  better  than  anybody  else."  His 
blank  face  seemed  to  come  slowly  to  life.  "I'd 
like  to  see  her  again." 

"You  will,"  said  Tappen,  humoring  the  mis- 
statement of  the  blind.  ' 'She  wanted  to  come 
tonight,  but  I  thought  I'd  better  make  sure  you 
were  you.  She  wishes  you  to  have  anything 
you  want." 

"She  was  always  like  that.  She  was  a  fine 
girl." 

"Is  there  anything  you'd  like  to  have — any- 
thing at  all?" 
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Oliver's  face  appeared  to  open  to  a  smile  as 
gradually  as  an  unfolding  flower.  Moments 
passed  before  he  spoke,  'Anything?" 

"Anything  at  all." 

"I'd  like  to  have  nice  clothes  and  a  new  stick 
with  a  rubber  tip.  I'd  like  to  sleep  in  a  big 
bed  and  have  bacon  and  eggs  or  a  grilled  kid- 
ney for  breakfast." 

"Anything  else?" 

"Yes.  I'm  tired  of  the  horse-hair  cigarettes 
they  give  me.  I'd  like  to  have  a  pipe  again. 
Perhaps  it  would  make  me  sick,  but  I'd  like  to 
have  it." 

"There  must  be  something  more,"  said 
Tappen. 

"I'd  like  to  talk  a  lot," 

"You  can  have  all  those  things,"  said  Tap- 
pen.  "You  won't  mind  leaving  this  place,  will 
you?" 

"No." 

"I'll  come  for  you  tomorrow  and  take  you  to 
a  decent  plaee.  You'll  have  somebody  to  look 
after  you,  and  Paula  will  come  to  see  you, 
How  would  you  like  that?" 

"Very  much." 

"Good  night  then,  until  tomorrow." 
"Good  night." 
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Tappen  went  to  the  bar,  where  Berthe  was 
dozing,  and  woke  her.    "Berthe  I" 
"Yes." 

' 'He  is  the  man  I  thought  he  was.  I  want  to 
take  him  away  tomorrow." 

"Ah!   But  no!"    She  began  to  bluster. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Tappen  sharply. 
"What  do  you  think  I  owe  you  for  his  board? 
Name  the  round  sum." 

Her  eyes  narrowed.  "Ten  thousand 
francs?" 

"Ten  billes  is  about  right,"  said  Tappen, 
"but  if  I  say  yes,  you'll  stay  awake  all  night 
wondering  how  much  more  you  might  have 
asked.  To  put  a  stop  to  all  that,  and  merely 
for  the  sake  of  your  fine  eyes  and  the  children, 
I'll  give  you  twenty  thousand  for  yourself  and 
five  thousand  more  to  pay  the  barber  and  Mon- 
sieur Doudenou  and  Monsieur  Jacques  and 
anybody  else  who  ever  did  anything  for  him. 
You  will  give  me  a  formal  receipt  with  stamps 
on  it.   I'll  pay  for  the  stamps." 

He  stopped  at  the  main  post  office  on  his 
way  to  the  apartment  and  sent  a  wire  instruct- 
ing Abdul  to  hire  a  car,  go  to  Dijon  and  come 
to  town  by  the  first  train.    Then  he  went  on 
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to  pick  up  Paula.  He  found  her  sitting  before 
the  open  window,  almost  as  he  had  left  her  two 
hours  before.  She  held  up  one  hand  and  drew 
him  down  beside  her. 

"Was  it  hard  on  you,  Corny?" 

"No." 

He  told  her  everything  that  had  happened, 
leaving  out  only  the  strain  of  those  ghastly  mo- 
ments while  Oliver  was  loosening  his  unaccus- 
tomed tongue.  When  he  had  finished  they  sat 
for  a  long  time,  saying  nothing,  their  hands 
lightly  joined.  On  the  same  impulse  they  got 
up  and  walked  back  to  the  Rue  Singer. 

"I'm  frightfully  hungry,"  said  Paula. 

"So  am  I." 

They  went  into  the  kitchen  and  she  found 
some  eggs  and  scrambled  them.  They  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  table  munching  crisp  bread 
and  eating  the  eggs  off  the  same  plate.  Be- 
fore Tappen  awoke  in  the  morning  Abdul 
had  arrived  by  an  early  train.  He  looked 
bleary-eyed  and  disgusted. 

"Plenty  trouble,  Abdul,"  said  Tappen  with 
characteristic  directness,  "and  you've  got  to 
help  me  out.   Look  pleasant." 

"All  right,"  mumbled  Abdul. 
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"Come  on  now.  I've  got  enough  to  worry 
about  without  having  to  cheer  you  up.  Look 
pleasant  or  I'll  beat  the  lights  out  of  you." 

"All  right,"  said  Abdul  plaintively,  and 
produced  a  sickly  yellow  grin. 

"That's  awful,"  said  Tappen  solemnly. 
"You  needn't  look  pleasant  any  longer." 

He  picked  out  a  couple  of  pairs  of  his  nicest 
silk  pajamas,  some  of  his  finest  linen  and  socks 
and  a  suit  of  clothes.  He  knew  the  suit  would 
not  fit  Oliver,  but  it  would  do  for  a  time.  Ab- 
dul could  take  him  in  it  to  be  measured!  at  the 
tailor's  and  to  get  shoes  and  a  hat.  When  the 
things  were  packed  he  told  Abdul  to  take  the 
bag  to  the  apartment,  but  to  do  his  marketing 
on  the  way. 

"You  go  back  live  there?"  asked  Abdul 
sadly. 

"No.  I  tell  you  plenty  trouble  and  you 
might  as  well  make  up  your  mind  you've 
got  to  go  through  with  it.  I  have  a  friend,  a 
blind  man.  You're  going  to  look  after  him  for 
a  while." 

Once  Abdul  laid  eyes  on  Oliver  his  whole 
manner  changed.  He  did  not  become  gay, 
but  he  saw  that  here  was  a  man,  a  white  man 
and  a  gentleman,  who  needed  serious  atten- 
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tion.  He  became  absorbed  in  giving  Oliver  a 
bath,  shaving  him,  rubbing  down  his  emaciated 
body  and  dressing  him  as  smartly  as  possible. 
Tappen's  linen  served  excellently,  but  the 
trousers  of  the  suit  were  six  inches  too  short 
and  the  coat  hung  loosely,  almost  in  folds. 

"Do  you  know  a  good  tailor  around  here, 
Abdul?"  asked  Tappen. 

"Yes,  master.  Tailor  around  corner.  Plenty 
good  man." 

"You  can  take  him  there  the  first  time  he 
goes  out  and  have  him  measured  for  a  couple 
of  suits.  Let  him  feel  the  stuff  and  pick  out 
what  he  wants,  but  don't  show  him  anything 
but  grays  and  browns.  Get  him  some  good 
shoes,  very  comfortable,  and  a  hat.  Here's 
the  money." 

Abdul's  face  glowed  with  satisfaction.  Next 
to  having  clothes  made  for  himself,  he  knew 
no  greater  pleasure  than  ordering  them  for 
somebody  else.  Already  his  master's  guest 
was  transformed,  but  Abdul  looked  forward 
to  producing  those  finishing  touches  which 
would  make  him  reflect  still  greater  honor  on 
his  attendant. 

"You  told  me  your  name,"  said  Oliver  to 
Tappen,  "but  I've  forgotten  it." 
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"Tappen — Cornell  Tappen,  and  this  boy 
who  is  going  to  look  after  you  is  a  Swahili 
named  Abdul.  He  doesn't  talk  much,  but  he'll 
understand  everything  you  say  to  him." 

"That's  very  nice,"  said  Oliver,  frowning. 
"But  who's  paying  for  all  this?" 

"Come  over  here  and  I'll  tell  you,"  said 
Tappen,  taking  him  by  the  arm  and  leading 
him  to  the  small  couch  which  still  stood  before 
the  open  window.  He  went  on  to  explain  ex- 
actly where  they  were.  "You're  three  stories 
up  and  sitting  in  front  of  a  window  with  an 
iron  balcony." 

"I  know.  The  window  is  wide  open.  I  can 
feel  the  air,  and  the  sun  on  my  feet  and  knees." 

"There's  a  tremendous  view,"  continued 
Tappen.  "Tree  tops  right  under  you,  hiding 
the  river,  and  on  the  other  side  miles  and  miles 
of  roofs,  all  the  way  to  the  horizon." 

"That's  great.  I'm  glad  you  told  me, 
but   "  ' 

"I'm  coming  to  that,"  interrupted  Tappen. 
"You're  paying  for  everything  yourself. 
There's  a  lot  of  bonus,  compensation  and  back 
allowances  due  you.  There's  no  reason  for 
you  to  worry  from  now  on." 
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Oliver's  brow  cleared  at  once  and  a  look  of 
profound  peace  settled  in  his  face.  £Tt  was 
certainly  a  bit  of  luck,  your  finding  me,"  he 
said  with  a  contented  sigh. 

"It  wasn't  I  who  found  you,"  corrected 
Tappen.  "I  had  seen  you  dozens  of  times 
without  ever  dreaming  you  were  English.  It 
was  Paula." 

"Ah,  yes — Paula  Xewcombe." 

"She  isn't  Paula  Xewcombe  any  more," 
said  Tappen,  after  a  long  pause.  "She's  my 
wife." 

"Who  was  that  came  into  the  room?"  asked 
Oliver. 

Tappen  turned  and  saw  Paula  standing  in 
the  door.  She  was  very  erect,  but  her  face, 
always  pale,  seemed  abnormally  white.  It 
made  her  eyes  look  enormous. 

"It's  Paula,"  said  Tappen,  rising.  'Til  go 
out  for  a  while  and  let  you  have  a  good  talk 
with  her." 

She  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass  and  then 
walked  forward  steadily,  took  his  place  on  the 
couch  and  laid  her  hand  on  Oliver's.  Her  hps 
parted,  but  she  found  she  had  nothing  to  say. 
A  look  of  fright  was  creeping  into  her  eyes, 
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but  it  retreated  as  soon  as  Oliver  spoke,  he 
was  so  completely  at  ease. 

"Well,  Paula,  this  is  certainly  a  bit  of  all 
right." 

"I'm  so  glad,  John,  for — for  you." 

"A  sort  of  glorious  dream,"  he  continued. 
"Never  thought  I'd  feel  like  this  again." 

"You've  been  living  in  a  nightmare,  haven't 
you?" 

"No;  oh,  no.  Very  comfortable,  but  noth- 
ing like  this.  Everybody  was  frightfully  kind, 
of  course,  but  not  at  all  like  this.  What  a  tub 
that  blighter  Abdul  gave  me!  Boiled  me. 
Scrubbed  till  it  hurt.  Feel  my  hand.  Pretty 
clean,  eh?" 

"Yes,  it's  very  clean." 

"I'm  that  way  all  over.  And  the  breakfast 
on  the  way  here  with  that  friend  of  yours! 
What's  his  name?  Tappen — Cornell  Tappen. 
Fine  chap,  Tappen." 

"He's  not  only  my  friend,  John.  We're — 
we're  married." 

"So  he  told  me.  Asked  for  bacon  and  eggs 
and  he  got  'em.  Tea,  too.  The  tea  wasn't  so 
awfully  good,  but  it  was  tea.  Then  there  was 
marmalade  and  toast — long  slivers  of  toast. 
Made  a  hog  of  myself,  but  he  didn't  seem  to 
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mind.  I  feel  bloated— as  if  I'd  stretched  the 
old  tuni-tum." 

"You  need  a  lot  of  food.  You're  terribly 
thin." 

"Food,  air  and  talk.  Lots  of  air.  Haven't 
had  much  air  for  years,  and  no  talk— none 
whatever.  Noise,  of  course.  Plenty  of  noise 
at  Berthe  la  Fine's.  Jabber,  jabber  every 
night,  but  no  talk.  Played  with  the  children. 
Fine  kiddies,  but  not  very  clean.  All  in  one 
room,  you  know.  Very  awkward  at  times— 
positively  nasty.  But  Berthe's  all  right.  Al- 
ways kind  to  me." 

"How  did  you  come  to  go  there?" 

He  had  been  talking  rapidly,  but  now  he 
seemed  at  a  loss  and  the  placid  look  passed 
out  of  his  face.  "That's  strange,"  he  mut- 
tered, frowning.  "I  don't  know.  I  actually 
can't  remember." 

"You'd  been  wandering  around  for  a  long 
time,  hadn't  you?" 

"Yes;  ever  since  I  left  you.  Didn't  play 
the  game  with  you,  old  dear.  Knew  it  all  the 
time.    Knew  I  should  have  waited  until  we 

could  have  had  a  pucka  marriage.  My  fault  

all  my  fault." 

She  caught  her  breath.  "But,  John,  after 
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that,  where  did  you  go?  What  happened?" 
He  shook  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side. 
"You — you  weren't  blind  then,  you  know." 

"That's  so."  His  frown  deepened.  "I 
don't  believe  I  was." 

"How  did  it  happen?" 

"Can't  say.  All  I  know,  I  was  thinking  I 
hadn't  quite  played  the  game,  and  then  I  was 
blind  and  miserable  and  I've  been  that  way 
ever  since.  I  tell  you  nothing  has  happened 
from  the  time  I  left  you — nothing  at  all.  Lots 
of  jabbering,  first  one  sort  and  then  another." 

"German?" 

"Perhaps.    Couldn't  say,  really." 

"Were  you  a  prisoner?" 

"No;  I  don't  remember  ever  being  locked 
up  exactly.  Always  could  get  up  and  go,  and 
I  always  did.  Always  moving  about,  you 
know,  but  nothing  ever  happened.  I  say  it 
served  me  jolly  well  right.  Dirty  trick  I 
played  you,  Paula.  Everybody  was  doing  it, 
but  it  was  a  dirty  trick  just  the  same." 

His  forehead  was  knotted  so  tightly  that  it 
changed  the  entire  aspect  of  his  face.  The 
drawn  skin  and  salient  bones  would  have  sug- 
gested a  death's  head  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
film  of  glistering  sweat. 
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"Stop  thinking  about  it,"  said  Paula,  tight- 
ening her  hold  on  his  hand. 
"May  I?" 

"Of  course.  Forget  it  absolutely,  or  just 
remember  that  you  never  did  anything  unkind 
to  me  in  your  life— never.  You  see,  I'm  happy, 
John — deeply  happy." 

"You  always  were  a  plucked  one,"  he  said. 
A  smile  twitched  the  corners  of  his  lips,  but 
slipped  back,  too  weak  to  gain  a  foothold.  His 
forehead  smoothed  out,  but  his  skin  retained 
its  unhealthy  pallor.    "You  must  have  come 

a  purler,  but  they  couldn't  keep  you  down  

Nice  chap,  Tappen." 

"He's  fine,  John.    You'll  find  it  out  more 
and  more." 
"Tell  him?" 
"Yes,  I  told  him." 

"Good  girl."    He  closed  his  sightless  eyes. 
"You're  tired.    I've  tired  you  out." 
"What  wouldn't  I  give  for  a  bed— a  bio* 
bed!"  ~  6 

She  called  Abdul,  and  Tappen  came  in  with 
him.  They  took  Oliver  into  the  next  room  and 
put  him  to  bed.  He  fingered  the  cool  sheets 
with  a  look  of  wonder,  rubbed  his  cheek  car- 
essingly against  the  smooth  pillow  slip,  spread 
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his  long  legs  wide,  and  worked  his  toes  like  a 
man  in  deep  water  trying  to  touch  bottom. 
Suddenly  all  his  body  relaxed. 

"This  is  a  bit  off  the  crisp,"  he  murmured, 
and  fell  asleep. 

He  slept  for  twenty-four  hours.  Several 
times  during  the  following  morning  Paula 
came  in,  and  finally,  frightened  by  the  abnor- 
mal stillness  of  the  sleeper,  she  went  in  search 
of  Tappen.  He  reassured  her  as  soon  as  he 
laid  eyes  on  Oliver. 

"He's  all  right.  It's  the  best  thing  could 
happen  to  him.  Haven't  you  ever  seen  a  baby 
asleep?  Well,  this  is  the  same  thing.  I'll  bet 
I  could  roll  him  all  the  way  over  without  wak- 
ing him." 

"Don't  talk  so  loud,"  whispered  Paula. 
"Don't  touch  him.  He  used  to  be  good-look- 
ing, but  now  he's  different.    He's  beautiful." 

"It's  that  head,"  said  Tappen.  "You 
wouldn't  know  he  has  a  body." 

"Yes.  I  don't  think  he  knows  it  himself." 
She  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  as  she 
reached  the  door  she  swayed  and  put  out  her 
hand  to  save  herself.  He  caught  up  with  her 
and  started  to  help  her.  "Don't  touch  me, 
please." 
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"Paula,  what's  the  matter,  dear?" 

She  steadied  herself  on  the  back  of  a  chair 
and  gradually  straightened.  "Corny,  am  I 
doing  the  right  thing?" 

"Of  course." 

"Don't  answer  so  quickly!"  she  cried,  ex- 
asperated. "Can't  you  think  with  me  for  a 
moment,  and  not  of  me  ?  Can't  you  try  to  see 
where  I  stand?   Do  you  know  what  I've  been 

going  through  for  hours — ever  since   " 

She  choked  on  her  words. 

"I'm  not  altogether  a  fool,"  said  Tappen. 
"At  first  you  were  panic-stricken.  Then  you 
jumped  into  feverish  action,  doing  things  with 
your  hands,  sweeping,  dusting,  trying  to 
steady  your  brain.  Then  you  appeared  quite 
calm,  matter-of-fact,  apparently  taking  the 

thing  as  it  came.  But  now   Do  you  want 

me  to  tell  you  what's  happening  to  you  now?" 

"No;  I'll  tell  you,"  she  said,  abandoning  the 
chair  and  facing  him.  "I'm  beyond  weighing 
things  for  myself.  If  you  ask  me  to  do  it,  I'll 
put  J ohn  where  he'll  have  every  comfort,  every 
attention,  where  I  can  visit  him  as  one  may 
always  visit  the  sick,  but  where  he'll  be  beyond 
touching  our  life  together — yours  and  mine. 
I'll  do  it  if  you  ask  me — if  you  say  it's  right." 
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"If  we  could  arrive  at  that  easy  solution," 
said  Tappen,  eying  her  steadily,  "how  you  and 
I  would  despise  each  other!" 

"I  might  have  trusted  you!"  said  Paula,  her 
lips  smiling  and  two  spots  of  color  showing  in 
her  cheeks.  "I  think,  Corny,  perhaps  you  and 
I  have  stepped  back  a  few  years  together. 
We're — we're  not  only  remembering  the  war." 


XII 


A RATHER  pitiful  letter  from  Joan 
awoke  Paula  with  a  start  to  the 
necessity  of  ordering  her  life  anew. 
At  the  first  flush  the  easiest  solution  seemed 
to  be  to  send  for  her  parents  and  the  child,  but 
the  house  in  the  Rue  Singer  could  not  accom- 
modate such  a  large  family  with  any  degree 
of  comfort.  Besides,  Joan  had  been  spoiled; 
she  was  clamoring  for  Abdul. 

"Aren't  there  some  interesting  events  about 
due  in  the  millinery  world?"  asked  Tappen. 

"Yes,"  said  Paula,  rather  bewildered. 
"There  are  the  autumn  showings.  Why?" 

"Write  a  note  about  them  to  your  mother. 
You'll  want  the  car,  so  I'll  go  up  by  train  to- 
morrow and  send  her  down  with  your  father. 
You  can't  have  Joan  around." 
"You  wouldn't  mind,  Corny?" 
"I'd  like  it.   Joan  and  I  will  have  a  great 
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time  together.    I'll  warrant  you  she'll  forget 
to  miss  Abdul  before  the  week  is  out." 
^  "I  would  like  to  go  too,"  said  Paula  slowly, 
"but  you  realize  I  can't,  don't  you?" 

"I  realize  that  both  of  us  can't  leave  him  at 
the  same  time.  It  would  be  brutal.  Don't 
forget  to  invent  a  class  in  something  or  other 
that  will  give  you  a  couple  of  hours  a  day  to 
yourself— a  couple  of  hours  you  can  spend  on 
him,  I  mean." 

"Yes,  I'll  have  to  do  something  like  that. 
Rut  be  sure  you  get  father  to  come.  I  couldn't 
leave  mother  if  she  were  all  alone." 

The  next  afternoon  found  him  back  at 
Nuits-St.-Georges,  and  he  was  glad  to  be 
there.  The  reappearance  of  John  Oliver  had 
dealt  him  a  shrewd  blow.  He  felt  no  jealous 
envy  of  a  man  who  was  all  head  and  no  body, 
but  he  had  a  sense  of  sudden  loss.  There  are 
more  ways  than  one  by  which  a  man  may  be 
robbed  of  his  wife.  The  return  of  the  soldier 
who  had  been  missing  for  nine  years  had 
seemed  so  improbable  that  it  was  the  one 
eventuality  for  which  he  had  not  planned  and 
Paula  had  not  been  prepared.  It  was  the 
chance  they  had  both  declared  they  were  will- 
ing to  take,  and  having  come  to  that  decision, 
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they  had  felt  as  if  the  risk  had  been  disposed 
of  in  some  definite  manner.  Now  he  saw  how 
totally  it  had  been  ignored  and  that  they  stood 
in  the  shadow  of  impending  complications. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  persuade  Paula's 
mother  to  exchange  the  chateau  for  Paris,  but 
Mr.  Newcombe  had  to  be  pried  loose  from  the 
tendrils  he  had  already  managed  to  fasten  on 
the  life  about  him.  Never  before  had  he  had 
the  sense  of  being  part  and  fiber  of  an  integral 
community.  Here  was  a  town,  not  much  more 
than  an  overgrown  village.  Yet  if  you  could 
roll  it  up  carefully  and  unroll  it  on  some  other 
world,  it  would  not  know  it  had  been  moved. 
That  was  independence,  and  Mr.  Newcombe 
had  the  intelligence  to  see  it.  Chivalry  in  its 
mildest  but  most  persistent  form  forced  him  to 
leave  his  researches  and  escort  his  wife  to  the 
city.  It  was  enough  that  Tappen  seemed 
horror-stricken  at  the  thought  of  her  going 
alone. 

As  a  great  treat,  Joan  was  allowed  to  go  to 
see  them  off  at  Dijon,  where  they  could  take 
the  express.  On  the  way  back  she  cuddled  up 
against  Tappen  and  he  thought  she  was  about 
to  wheedle  him  into  promising  the  speedy  re- 
turn of  her  mother,  or  Abdul,  or  both.  How 
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he  misjudged  her!  How  far  he  fell  short  of 
measuring  her  quality,  capacity  and  stature! 
She  had  been  born  to  decent  breeding,  and  on 
that  stock  had  been  grafted  the  charming 
flower  of  the  French  intention  to  please  your 
man.  "Oh,  Corny,"  she  whispered,  "isn't  it 
wonderful  to  be  alone  for  a  while— just  the 
two  of  US?" 

He  gasped,  which  only  made  his  assertion, 
"It's  great,  Joan,"  all  the  more  impressive. 
"Look,"  he  cried,  as  they  drew  near  Nuits- 
St.-Georges,  "they've  begun  to  harvest  the 
grapes." 

He  slowed  down  the  station  car,  which  he 
was  driving  himself,  and  brought  it  to  a  stop 
at  the  side  of  the  road.  Here,  there  and  every- 
where stretched  the  corrugated  patches  of  the 
vineyards.  Long  lines  of  stunted  stumpy 
grape  standards  in  full  summer  leaf,  waist 
high  to  a  man.  Clots  of  women  in  gray  fustian, 
barred  by  varied  aprons  and  with  handker- 
chiefs of  every  color  on  their  heads,  bent  over 
the  vines.  The  topknots  of  busy  children 
barely  appeared.  Huge  horses,  hitched  to 
small-wheeled  wagons  with  hogsheads  on  the 
low-swung  bed,  waited  patiently.  Men  stag- 
gered under  loaded  panniers.    Vines,  earth, 
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beast  and  man  were  drenched  in  that  far- 
famed  sunlight  of  the  Cote  d'Or  which  no  syn- 
thesis of  chemistry  has  ever  been  able  to 
approach. 

"Oh,  I  knew  the  vintage  was  coming,"  said 
Joan.  She  chuckled.  "I've  been  stealing 
grapes  for  days." 

"That's  wrong,"  murmured  Tappen  in- 
differently; "very  wrong  indeed.  I'm  sure 
they  would  give  you  all  you  want." 

"Of  course  they  would,"  said  Joan.  "There 
are  loads  on  the  sideboard.   Let  them  rot." 

That  woke  him  and  he  laughed  aloud. 
"You're  a  precious  child,  Joan." 

She  was  all  animation  to  meet  his  mood. 
She  twisted  around  and  locked  her  hands  on 
his  arm,  her  head  thrown  back.  "Let's  get  out 
and  help  them.   Shall  we?   Come  on,  Corny!" 

"Great!" 

He  jumped  out,  caught  her  under  the  el- 
bows and  swung  her  across  the  ditch.  They 
raced  along  parallel  ruts  to  the  nearest  group 
of  harvesters,  demanded  a  pannier  between 
them  and  got  it.  Children  trilled  a  welcome 
to  Joan,  but  were  shyly  subdued  at  the  sight 
of  Tappen.  A  woman,  a  friend  of  Tine's, 
broke  into  voluble  protestations  and  uttered  a 
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cry  as  the  first  stain  showed  on  Joan's  frock. 
She  tore  off  her  apron,  folded  it,  and  still 
covered  J oan's  front  from  neck  to  ankles. 

The  peasants  were  shocked,  jolted  out  of  the 
stride  of  immemorial  custom.  Those  who  lived 
in  the  great  house  as  masters  had  certain  duties 
of  benevolence,  but  also  certain  restrictions  of 
dignity.  They  were  supposed,  for  instance, 
never  to  be  seen  walking  outside  their  own  ex- 
tensive grounds.  Who  knows  where  that 
prejudice  originated?  Perhaps  from  the  im- 
plication that  an  estate  was  small  and  mean  if 
its  pleasances  could  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  its  owners. 

Of  course  these  same  peasants  had  been 
shocked  before.  Things  had  changed.  The 
chatelaine  had  been  queer  enough,  but  here 
was  m'sieur,  ready  to  bend  his  back  under 
a  laden  pannier!  Rumor  had  it  that  he  had 
worked  with  plasterer,  mason  and  plumber, 
but  that  had  been  within  the  limits  of  the 
chateau  and  could  be  put  down  as  a  hobby 
along  with  the  king  who  had  fancied  himself  as 
a  blacksmith.  This  genuine  democracy  of  the 
heart  did  not  appeal  to  them  at  all.  They  dis- 
liked it  profoundly,  but  showed  no  sign  be- 
yond an  acid  touch  to  their  laughter.  Happily 
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it  was  imperceptible  to  Tappen  and  Joan,  who 
were  enjoying  themselves  tremendously: 

Gay  hours,  wet  with  the  honey  of  the  grapes, 
sweet  with  their  fragrance.    Tappen  worked 
fast,  but  never  failed  to  compliment  Joan  on 
her  speed.   As  soon  as  the  pannier  was  filled 
he  would  shoulder  it,  carry  it  to  the  nearest 
cart,  dump  it  and  start  back.  It  was  here  that 
he  would  pause,  arrested  by  the  subtle  beauty 
of  an  old  and  settled  world.   Memories  of 
Africa  rolled  up  like  billows,  as  if  to  shake  this 
inconspicuous  peace.    He  tried  to  shed  them 
with  a  quivering  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  a 
movement  like  the  ineffectual  quivering  of  the 
withers  of  a  horse  under  a  swarm  of  flies.  Was 
he  really  here— and  happy?    Where  was  he 
going?   Where  was  Paula?    She  was  sitting 
in  their  window,  giving  comfort  and  eyes  to  a 
beautiful  head  and  no  body.    She  was  trans- 
lating the  street  calls,  wafted  up  from  below. 
"China  mended,  porcelains  made  as  new."  Or 
now  it  would  be  that  deeper,  more  authorita- 
tive cry:   "Casks,  wine  casks,  casks  for  sale." 
"Corny!   Do  come!" 

He  hurried  back  to  Joan.  But  with  another 
basket  filled  and  dumped,  he  would  forget, 
and  stand  again  and  dream.    Banished  the 
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troubling  vision  of  Paula  and  Oliver,  gone  the 
vague  threat  of  Paula's  parents,  hanging  like 
twin  clouds  above  a  misty  horizon.  He  was 
alive.  He  breathed  a  perfumed  air.  He  be- 
held the  sheer  beauty  of  the  naked  world.  Just 
the  physical  world  itself,  stripped  of  all  the 
excrescences  of  emotion,  secure  behind  the 
play  of  jealousy,  hatred,  bigotry  and  human 
grief.  Why  suffer?  Why  be  a  fool?  Twin 
questions  those  two,  like  the  far-away  clouds 
above  the  veiled  edge  of  the  visible  earth. 

This  time  it  was  no  impatient  cry  but  silence 
that  startled  him  into  action.  Where  was 
Joan?  Xowhere  in  sight.  He  hastened  back, 
to  find  her  sound  asleep,  curled  up  on  an  apron 
in  the  shade  between  two  tufted  vines,  another 
apron  rolled  up  and  placed  for  a  pillow  be- 
neath her  amber  head.  He  gathered  her  in 
his  arms  without  waking  her,  murmured  his 
farewells  and  carried  her  toward  the  car.  She 
was  like  lead  from  exhaustion,  but  a  smile  was 
on  her  lips,  dotted  with  tiny  glistering  globules 
of  perspiration.  Her  eyes  were  only  half 
closed  and  gave  him  a  fright  as  he  glanced 
down  at  her.  Was  she  really  awake?  Then 
she  opened  them  and  he  perceived  the  vast  dif- 
ference.   But  she  did  not  speak;  she  was  still 
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too  sleepy.  He  propped  her  in  the  seat  against 
his  shoulder,  drove  home  and  delivered  her  to 
a  wordless  though  outraged  Tine. 

Busy  days,  followed  by  soundless  nights. 
The  drowsy  air,  rising  hot  from  the  humid 
earth,  but  broken  and  cooled  by  a  lazy,  vagrant 
breeze.  The  wide  distances  of  the  rolling 
sward  against  the  crowded  intimacy  of  cot- 
tage, lodge,  sheds,  byre  and  stable.  The  creak- 
ing of  the  high- wheeled  wains,  the  rattle  of  the 
low-wheeled  carts.  Laughter,  far  away,  rising 
like  a  bird  to  the  sky,  and  falling. 

"Some  woman  getting  kissed,"  remarked 
J oan  with  distaste. 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  demanded 
Tappen  severely. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  surprised.  "You 
don't  know?  When  a  woman  or  a  girl  leaves 
a  bunch  of  grapes  on  a  picked  vine  the  man 
who  finds  it  has  the  right  to  kiss  her.  She 
runs,  but  he  always  catches  her,  and  then  they 
all  laugh.  Really,  Corny,  didn't  you  know 
that?" 

"No,  I  didn't.    You've  taught  me  some- 
thing." 

"I  know  a  lot  of  things." 
"Tell  me  some  more." 
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"The  white  wine  goes  straight  through  the 
presses,  and  no  matter  how  red  the  grapes  are, 
it's  always  white." 

"Not  really!" 

"Yes." 

"Then  what  makes  red  wine?" 

"That's  when  they  put  the  grapes  in  the  big 
vat  and  let  them  stay  for  seven  days  before 
they  press." 

"I  should  think  they'd  spoil." 

"Of  course  they  do,  silly.  The  big  vat  is  in 
the  cave  and  little  girls  aren't  allowed  to  go 
there,  nor  big  women  either." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  when  the  grapes  are  dumped  two 
of  the  men  get  naked  and  walk  round  and 
round  to  mash  them  down.  They  do  it  twice 
a  day." 

"I  hope  they  take  a  bath  before  they  begin." 

"Not  before,  Corny.  What  would  be  the 
use  of  that?  They  wash  their  legs  after  they 
come  out,  of  course." 

"Look  here,  are  you  trying  to  spoil  my  wine 
for  me?" 

"Now  you  are  silly.  You  don't  even  know 
that  the  wine  cleans  itself.  It  sends  up  every 
bit  of  dirt,  even  the  teeny-weeny  little  bits  you 
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can't  even  see,  and  they  take  the  dirt  away. 
That's  why  wine  is  cleaner  than  water.  Water 
is  full  of  bugs." 

"You  certainly  know  a  lot,"  said  Tappen 
admiringly.    "Who  taught  you?" 

"Tine.  She  knows  everything,  but  she 
won't  always  tell." 

"No?" 

"No.  She  says  every  cow  must  keep  some 
milk  for  its  own  calf." 

"That  seems  only  fair,"  said  Tappen  judi- 
cially. "What  shall  we  do  now?  Go  for  a 
ride?" 

With  the  aid  of  the  pony  she  could  run  his 
legs  off,  but  his  eyes  never  tired  of  watching 
her,  nor  his  ears  of  listening  to  the  careful 
diction  of  her  quaintly  sophisticated  speech. 
He  had  told  her  grandfather  she  was  like 
champagne,  and  now,  after  days  of  her  sole 
companionship,  he  could  not  better  the  phrase. 
She  bubbled,  shone  and  flashed  in  the  sun- 
light, glowed  in  shadow,  and  would  some  day 
go  to  a  man's  head. 

It  was  in  the  evenings,  after  she  had  gone 
to  bed,  that  he  had  to  fight  off  a  host  of  blue 
demons,  unrecognizable  at  first  because  they 
were  of  a  species  new  to  his  experience.  In 
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the  low  veldt  he  had  felt  lonely  for  years  at  a 
time,  but  this  was  not  loneliness.  It  was  some- 
thing essentially  different  and  yet  the  same. 
It  was  decidedly  puzzling  to  feel  that  your  life 
was  particularly  full  and  you  yourself  distress- 
ingly empty.  It  was  like  drinking  from  a 
brimming  goblet  and  having  the  wine  stop 
short  of  your  parched  throat.  Then  he  dis- 
covered it  was  Paula  alone  whom  he  missed. 
He  missed  her  like  the  devil. 

But  what  could  he  do  about  it?  He  could 
not  even  whine,  for  he  had  the  chateau  and 
J oan  and  billowing  fields,  the  rustle  of  leaves 
about  his  feet  when  he  walked,  the  pungent 
odor  of  the  forest  in  his  nostrils,  the  harvest 
sun  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  a  whopping  appetite  and 
Tine  to  cook  his  dinner.  Hang  that  against 
nine  years  of  Africa!  Or  even  against  Paula 
in  Paris,  harassed  by  her  parents  on  one  side 
and  John  Oliver  on  the  other,  bending  her 
mind  once  more  to  keeping  her  left  hand  from 
knowing  what  her  right  was  doing. 

He  could  see  Mr.  Newcombe,  nervously  at 
a  loss  in  the  midst  of  so  many  things  he  would 
not  permit  himself  to  do,  pottering  about  after 
a  needlessly  early  breakfast,  reading  the  pa- 
per, going  to  the  window  and  coming  back, 
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getting  his  hat,  going  halfway  to  the  door  and 
coming  back.  He  could  hear  him  say  despair- 
ingly, "Paula  dear,  what  do  you  suggest  for 
today?" 

But  what  he  could  not  hear,  being  a  man, 
was  Mrs.  Xewcombe's  voice  cutting  in,  modu- 
lated, gentle,  well-bred,  but  indescribably  tena- 
cious :  "Do  you  know,  Paula,  I  think  I'll  take 
the  voile  noir3  after  all.  I  was  lying  awake 
thinking  about  it.  It  does  hang  rather  close, 
but  it's  black,  and  you  said  it  wouldn't  look  a 
bit  too  young.  Would  it  be  a  lot  of  trouble 
just  to  telephone  and  have  them  change?" 

"Not  at  all,  mother.   Ill  see  to  it  at  once." 

"I  could  go  down  this  afternoon  for  another 
fitting."  Pause.  "Of  course  it  would  be  nice 
if  you  could  give  up  your— your  lesson  for  this 
once." 

There  was  the  thrust,  deadly  by  reason  of 
its  utter  unexpectedness  after  so  suave  an 
opening.  In  such  a  juncture  Tappen  had 
called  for  aid  on  his  quick  wit,  and  it  had 
helped  him  out.  But  Paula's  defense  was  of 
another  caliber.  She  had  learned  a  better  way 
than  to  waste  time  in  measuring  wits  with  any 
woman.  Her  lips  set  but  twisted  presently 
into  a  smile  which  was  for  herself  alone.  She 
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knew  her  mother  through  and  through.  She 
smiled,  because  she  knew  what  Tappen  could 
by  no  possibility  have  guessed,  and  that  was 
that  Mrs.  Xewcombe  was  without  conscious 
guile.  Like  many  another,  she  was  a  prey 
to  her  own  vice  of  curiosity  without  knowing 
she  had  a  vice.  Xegation  was  Paula's  weapon 
— a  smooth,  blank  wall  of  negation. 

"I  shall  be  occupied  as  usual  this  afternoon," 
she  said,  without  particular  emphasis.  "I'll 
arrange  for  a  fitting  tomorrow  morning." 

She  did  not  spend  all  of  her  hard-earned  free 
moments  with  Oliver,  for  the  habit  of  solitude 
is  as  hard  to  shake  as  any  other.  With  the 
passage  of  time,  fears  had  dwindled  and  the 
Allee  des  Cygnes  had  come  back  into  its  own. 
But  now  it  was  solace  more  than  refuge.  She 
would  go  slithering  down  the  Rue  Berton  at 
a  dangerous  pace,  and  walk  rapidly  out  on  the 
bridge,  along  the  full  length  of  the  promenade, 
and  then  back  to  the  apartment  through  the 
stair  which  debouched  so  close  to  its  door. 
Once  she  had  entered,  Abdul  was  free  to  go 
out  to  stroll  where  fancy  led  him. 

Her  hours  with  Oliver  were  not  awkward, 
for  they  had  developed  a  flavor  all  their  own. 
She  was  happier  here  than  with  her  parents, 
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but  it  was  a  happiness  altogether  different 
from  that  she  had  experienced  in  this  same  set- 
ting with  Tappen.  It  was  a  strange  conjunc- 
tion of  sensations  from  which  he  was  not  alto- 
gether excluded.  In  fact,  the  moments  when 
she  was  most  at  ease  were  exactly  those  which 
brought  her  the  keenest  sense  of  his  lingering 
presence.  She  even  caught  herself  trying  to 
pass  on  to  Oliver  some  of  the  gayety  which 
was  Tappen,  some  of  his  vital  youth,  of  his 
philosophy  of  living  hitched  to  a  shrewd  wit. 

"You're  very  fond  of  him,  aren't  you?"  said 
Oliver  without  envy. 

He  sat  slumped  in  one  end  of  the  couch,  his 
legs  sprawled,  his  arms  dangling,  but  his  head 
incongruously  erect.  His  blue  eyes,  beneath 
a  high  smooth  forehead  and  thick  waving  hair, 
tossed  back  like  a  mane,  stared  unblinkingly  at 
the  sunlight.  The  pallor  of  his  skin  was  star- 
tling, so  startling  that  even  custom  could  not 
dull  the  edge  of  its  recurring  surprise.  It  was 
a  pallor  that  held  and  charmed  the  eye  with 
its  suggestion  of  a  supreme  withdrawal  from 
the  ordinary  evidences  of  pulsing  blood  and 
bolstering  flesh.  His  hands  were  fine,  long 
fingered,  thin  and  nervous. 

"Yes,  John,  I  love  him.    I  don't  know 
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whether  it  makes  you  unhappy  to  know  it,  but 
I  couldn't  be  here  without  telling  you." 

£"Of  course  not."  His  brows  knitted,  but 
immediately  smoothed  out.  He  had  a  way  of 
frowning  in  pursuit  of  a  thought,  and  looking 
all  the  more  peaceful  the  moment  he  had 
caught  up  with  it.  "You  know,  Paula,  old  dear, 
I  don't  think  that  sort  of  thing  worries  me  a 
lot.  It  certainly  doesn't  make  me  unhappy.  I 
was  just  trying  to  think  what  would  make  me 
unhappy.  Being  dirty  again,  perhaps,  or 
hungry."  He  smiled  with  his  mouth  only,  and 
yet  gave  a  faint  impression  of  mischief.  "Or 
having  anything  happen  to  this  new  suit  of 
clothes." 

"Oh,  John,"  she  protested,  "you  can  always 
have  another.    You  can  have  a  dozen." 

"It  wouldn't  be  the  same.  That's  the  way 
with  you  women.  You  can't  understand  that 
a  man  can  love  an  old  hat,  or  a  stick,  or  a  suit 
of  clothes,  almost  the  way  he  loves  a  dog. 
Here— feel."  He  groped  for  her  hand,  caught 
it  with  her  help  and  rubbed  it  along  his  thigh. 
"Isn't  that  jolly  stuff  ?" 

"Yes.    It's  rough  and  very  handsome." 

"I  picked  it  out  myself.  Abdul  took  me 
around  and  gave  me  a  heap  of  samples  to 
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choose  from,  but  I  picked  it  by  the  feel.  I 
said  'This  is  what  I  want,'  and  the  tailor  told 
Abdul  I'd  chosen  the  finest  bit  of  goods  in  the 
shop." 

"Isn't  there  anything  else  you  want,  John?" 

"Try  to  think  of  something  I  haven't  got." 

"You  pass  so  many  hours  all  by  yourself.  I 
thought  perhaps  I  could  hire  some  English 
girl,  or  some  boy  who  is  here  studying  and  a 
bit  hard  up,  to  come  and  read  to  you." 

"Oh,  no;  I  don't  think  I'd  care  about  books 
at  all.  I've  got  Abdul,  you  know.  I  can  talk 
to  him,  and  once  in  a  while  he  comes  back  with 
an  answer.  He's  got  some  surprising  views,  I 
can  assure  you — some  that  give  me  a  good 
laugh,  but  would  probably  make  you  shirty." 

"I  hate  that  expression,"  said  Paula. 

"It  means  getting  your  goat  in  American," 
he  explained  placidly.  "Then  I  sit  here  for 
hours  waiting  for  you  to  come.  The  longer  I 
have  to  wait,  the  bigger  the  thrill  when  you 
arrive.  But  it  wouldn't  work  unless  I  were 
sure  of  you  every  day." 

"That's  something  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
about,"  said  Paula,  troubled.  "I  don't  live  in 
Paris,  all  the  time,  John." 
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He  thought  the  statement  over.  "You 
don't,  eh?   How  far  out?" 

"A  long  way.   About  four  hours  by  train." 

"Yes,  that's  a  long  journey." 

His  face  saddened  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
like  the  slow  fading  of  a  northern  twilight. 
She  felt  a  sudden  compunction,  a  stirring  of 
the  sources  of  remorse  and  compassion.  She 
took  one  of  his  hands  and  leaned  toward  him. 
"You  mustn't  look  like  that.  What  if  I  sent 
Corny  to  take  my  place?   Would  it  help?" 

"Tappen?"  asked  Oliver,  and  she  was  star- 
tled at  the  abruptness  with  which  his  features 
became  illumined. 

"Yes;  his  name  is  Cornell  and  we  call  him 
Corny." 

"That  would  be  top  hole,"  said  Oliver,  his 
lips  curved  in  a  wavering  smile.  "You  see, 
he's  a  man,"  he  continued  apologetically,  as  if 
through  his  fingers  he  had  sensed  the  tensing 
of  her  nerves.  "I'd  just  as  lief  have  you,  old 
girl.  You  know  that  without  telling,  don't 
you?" 

"Of  course." 

"But  Tappen's  a  man,  and  that  is  different. 
He's  just  the  sort  of  chap  who  talks  my  lan- 
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guage.  The  lucky  blighter's  been  in  Africa. 
Did  you  know  that?  Years  in  Africa,  and  I 
only  found  it  out  through  Abdul.  Just  wait 
till  I  get  at  him  again!" 

"I  could  go  tomorrow,"  said  Paula  rather 
faintly,  "and  send  him  down  the  next  day." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Oliver,  feeling  her  hands 
nervously.  "Don't  let's  rush  things.  I  didn't 
mean  he  could  take  your  place,  old  dear.  I 
only  meant  it  would  be  a  change,  and  I  could 
think  of  that  and  it  would  keep  me  from  miss- 
ing you  too  awfully  much." 

"I  understand,"  she  said  truthfully. 

They  sat  for  a  long  time,  talking  of  nothing 
in  particular,  but  always  talking,  for  Oliver 
had  had  his  fill  of  silence.  The  plaintive  horns 
of  the  taxicabs  passing  below  called  up  at  them 
interminably  "  Wah-ha-hoo  ?  Wah-ha-hoo  ?" 
without  distracting  their  attention ;  but  when  a 
street  crier  came  along,  Oliver  would  ask, 
"What's  that  one  now?  The  chap  that  ends  up 
with  the  funny  tune  on  a  fife?" 

"  'Rush  worker,  cane  worker,'  "  translated 
Paula;  "  rush-bottom  chairs!'  And  then  the 
little  tune.  He  mends  chairs."  Or  it  would  be 
the  man  with  a  bell.    "  'Knives,  scissors  1 
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Sharpen  your  knives!  Scissors,  knives!'  Do 
you  like  that  one?"  He  did  not  answer.  He 
had  fallen  asleep. 

She  walked  slowly  back  through  the  Rue 
Singer,  laying  her  plans,  wondering  how  Tap- 
pen  would  take  to  spending  in  town  the  time 
when  she  was  at  Xuits-St.-Georges.  It  would 
be  awkward  at  best.  She  looked  up  as  she 
drew  near  the  house  and  saw  her  father  stand- 
ing in  one  of  the  windows,  his  hat  on  his  head. 
He  snatched  it  off  as  he  caught  sight  of  her, 
smiling  rather  foolishly.  Poor  man!  What  a 
bore  the  gayest  of  cities  must  be  to  him! 

"Well,  father,"  she  asked,  forcing  herself  to 
cheerfulness  as  she  entered  the  cool  drawing- 
room,  "did  Bazire  take  you  and  mother  for 
your  ride?" 

"Yes,  the  usual  thing,  my  dear.  We  did  the 
Bois." 

"  Oh !  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have 
had  time  to  get  out  to  St.-Germain  at  least. 
The  natural  forest  is  so  lovely  and  so  huge." 

"It's  too  flat,"  said  Mr.  Xewcombe  in  a  tone 
that  might  have  been  taken  to  describe  life  in 
general.  "Beautiful  oaks,"  he  added,  as  if 
deprecating  his  own  lassitude.  "Nothing  finer 
in  that  line.   But  we  just  stayed  in  the  Bois." 
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"Where's  mother?" 

"She's  lying  down  for  a  bit." 

Paula  went  to  her  mother's  room  and  en- 
tered quietly  for  fear  she  might  waken  her, 
but  Mrs.  Newcombe  was  not  asleep.  Her  eyes 
shone  in  the  half  light  with  unusual  brilliance. 

"Tired  out,  mother?" 

"Not  particularly.  I  couldn't  think  of  any- 
thing else  to  do." 

"I  wish  you  and  father  would  let  me  take 
you  to  the  theater  tonight." 

"Hardly,  my  dear.   Not  again." 

Paula  did  not  press  the  point  even  to  the 
extent  of  smiling.  She  knew  to  what  her  mother 
referred.  The  memory  of  her  eloquent  rigidity 
as  she  walked  up  the  aisle  away  from  the  spec- 
tacle she  had  come  to  see,  with  her  daughter 
and  husband  trailing  after  in  flushed  confusion, 
was  a  story  Paula  had  been  saving  to  tell  Tap- 
pen.  But  already  it  had  lost  its  edge  of  humor. 
Of  no  avail  had  it  been  to  explain  that  every 
musical  show  in  town,  the  only  genre  that  her 
parents  could  hope  to  understand  at  all,  was 
spiced  with  a  certain  degree  of  nudity.  Mrs. 
Newcombe  remained  convinced  that  she  had 
been  initiated  into  the  most  ribald  of  the  orgies 
of  the  pandering  underworld. 
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"But,  my  dear,"  Mr.  Newcombe  had  pro- 
tested, "all  you  had  to  do  was  to  close  your 
eyes  on  that  part  of  it." 

She  had  stared  at  him  in  bewildered  amaze- 
ment. It  had  not  occurred  to  her  to  come  back 
with  an  obvious  retort,  far  less  to  suspect  him 
of  having  slipped  from  the  standards  he  and 
she  had  shared  together  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  before  that  with  their  parents  and  their 
parents'  parents.  What  confused  her  was  his 
suggestion  that  the  ends  of  morality  could  be 
satisfied  short  of  some  visible  profession  of 
faith,  however  embarrassing  to  themselves  or 
ridiculous  to  others.  It  was  this  adamant  con- 
viction of  a  militant  duty,  veiled  behind  so  pli- 
able and  mild  an  exterior,  that  had  robbed  the 
incident  of  all  humor  to  Paula.  She  stood  tap- 
ping the  carpet  with  her  foot,  her  eyes  staring 
at  the  floor  in  helpless  indecision. 

"By  the  way,  Paula,  is  Cornell  in  town?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Paula,  looking 
up  quickly.  "Why?" 

"I  thought  perhaps  we  were  crowding  him 
out  of  the  house." 

"What  makes  you  think  he's  in  the  city, 
mother?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  except  that  I  thought  I  caught 
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a  glimpse  of  Abdul.  But  of  course  it  could 
have  been  somebody  else  with  a  fez." 

The  decision  Paula  had  been  vaguely  seek- 
ing rushed  to  meet  her.  "No,  it  was  probably 
Abdul.  He's  here  looking  after  a  friend  of 
Corny 's  and  mine — a  blind  man." 

She  went  to  her  room  and  wrote  the  letter 
which  Tappen  was  to  read  and  reread  on  the 
morning  following  the  evening  when  he  had 
visualized  her  as  battered  about  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea.  He  had  been 
right,  she  wrote — there  was  nothing  else  for  it. 
She  could  not  play  a  lone  hand  any  longer.  She 
missed  him  and  the  chateau.  She  needed  Joan, 
She  was  coming  as  soon  as  she  could  prepare 
her  parents  and  his  friend — Cornell's  friend — 
John  Oliver  for  the  change.  It  would  be  best 
to  persuade  Joan  to  move  and  put  John  on  the 
ground  floor,  but  she  left  that  absolutely  to 
Cornell's  judgment. 

Altogether  an  incoherent  letter,  but  it  was 
clear  enough  to  Tappen.  He  could  read  be- 
hind it  and  see  each  step  of  the  hard  stair  by 
which  she  had  arrived  at  the  point  of  his  pre- 
diction. His  feelings  were  mixed,  but  exulta- 
tion predominated.  She  was  coming  back,  and 
that  was  clear  gain.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
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situation  was  rather  piling  up  on  itself.  But 
at  least  it  was  no  longer  going  to  be  scattered 
all  over  the  map.  It  would  be  under  their 
noses,  where  they  could  regard  the  whole  heap 
at  once  with  measuring  eyes.  That  also  was 
gam. 


XIII 


JOAN  was  watching  him  read  the  letter. 
He  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  note 
paper  and  met  her  intent  gaze.  "Why, 
Joan,  my  dear  child,  your  eyes  are  brown!" 

"They  are  not  brown.    They  are  hazel. 
Brown  eyes  are  darker  than  hazel." 
"Who  said  so?" 
"Mother." 

"Then  yours  have  been  out  in  the  sun  too 
much.  They  have  become  so  freckled  I'm  sure 
she'll  say  they're  brown  now." 

"They've  always  been  freckled.  It  is  never 
polite  to  call  attention  to  people's  deformities." 

"What  is  a  deformity?"  asked  Tappen, 
frowning. 

"You  know  perfectly  well.  A  cat  with  six 
toes  is  a  deformity,  or  a  game  leg,  or  a  very  red 
nose." 

"And  freckles.    You  have  seven  adorable 
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freckles  across  the  littlest  part  of  your  nose. 
Without  them  it  would  be  quite  ordinary,  but 
with  them  it  becomes  your  individual  property. 
I  could  pick  it  out  of  a  whole  basketful  of  noses 
and  say,  'Here  you  are!  This  one's  Joan's!' 
All  on  account  of  the  freckles." 

"Oh,  Corny !"  She  flew  at  him  and  beat  him 
on  the  stomach, 

"Look  out!  That's  my  breakfast.  And 
you'll  tear  your  mother's  letter." 

"Then  don't  tease  me."  She  desisted,  stood 
away  from  him  and  fastened  her  eyes  on  his 
face. 

"Don't  you  want  to  know  what  she  says?" 

"It  wouldn't  be  polite  to  ask." 

"But  you  are  asking.  Your  eyes  are  raising 
the  devil  about  it  and  I  suppose  I  might  as  well 
tell  you  at  once  that  your  grandfather  is  com- 
ing back." 

"And — and  grandmother?" 
"Yes." 

"And— and  Abdul?" 
"Yes." 

"And  mother?" 
"Yes,  yes,  yes!" 

"Oh,  Corny!"  She  burst  into  tears. 

He  swept  her  into  his  arms.   "There,  there, 
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you  poor  darling.  I  was  a  brute  to  tease  you. 
Don't  cry.  I'll  teU  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  lie 
down  and  let  you  stand  on  my  stomach." 

"AH  right,"  said  Joan  between  a  whimper 
and  a  new  interest. 

He  lay  flat  on  his  back.  After  testing  the 
surface  with  an  exploring  toe,  as  one  trying  out 
the  first  ice  of  the  skating  season,  she  ventured, 
caught  her  balance  and  held  it.  "Oh!  Oh! 
Don't  wiggle!" 

Tine  came  into  the  room.  "Tiens!"  she 
gasped  in  horror. 

Joan  turned  too  quickly,  lost  her  balance 
and  fell  off.  "That  wasn't  fair!"  she  cried  as 
Tappen,  looking  rather  foolish,  scrambled  to 
his  feet.  "Tine  scared  me,  Corny.  I  could 
have  stayed  on  for  hours — really,  Corny." 

He  faced  Tine's  accusing  eyes.  "Madame 
is  coming  back,"  he  told  her;  "everybody  is 
coming  back,  including  Abdul  and  a  guest — a 
blind  man." 

"Bon!"  boomed  Tine.  Everything  was  ex- 
plained.   "When  is  it  they  arrive?" 

"Today,  tomorrow  or  next  day.  What  does 
it  matter?  They  are  coming  back.  I'll  tell  you 
the  hour  and  the  minute  as  soon  as  I  know." 

Tine  cleared  the  breakfast  table  with  light- 
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ning  speed  and  frisked  out  of  the  room.  Joan 
turned  to  Tappen:  "A  blind  man,  Corny? 
mo  is  he?" 

"One  of  the  finest  chaps  you  ever  saw.  His 
blue  eyes  are  beautiful,  but  they  can't  see  any 
more."  He  frowned.  "Come  on,  Joan,  we've 
got  to  think  things  out.  You  and  I  have  got 
to  make  up  our  minds  where  we'll  put  him." 

"Didn't  mother  say?" 

"She  left  it  to  us.  It's  an  awkward  business 
on  account  of  his  being  blind.  I'm  afraid  of  his 
falling  downstairs." 

"My  room  is  the  only  one  down  here,"  said 
J oan,  her  underlip  trembling  a  little. 

"So  it  is,  but  you're  hardly  old  enough  to  be 
given  one  of  the  regular  rooms  upstairs." 

"Oh,  yes  I  am,  Corny!"  she  cried,  her  eyes 
lighting  up.  "I've  been  dressing  myself,  all 
but  my  bath,  for  ages." 

"Do  you  brush  your  own  hair?" 

"N-no.  But  I  could.  I'm  sure  I  could." 

He  looked  at  her  speculatively.  "However 
old  you  are  today,  you'll  be  older  by  the  time 
they  get  here.  We  ought  to  take  that  into 
consideration." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  eying  him  doubtfully.  "Of 
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course,  there's  that,  too,  even  if  it  does  sound 
rather  silly — to  me,  I  mean." 

"You  win!"  said  Tappen  with  a  laugh.  "I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Joan.   I'll  agree  to  move 
all  your  things,  including  you,  into  the  single 
guest  room,  and  all  the  things  from  the  single 
guest  room  into  your  room,  if  you'll  agree  to 
move  back  without  a  whimper  if  your  mother 
decides  you're  not  old  enough,  after  all." 
"I  promise,"  said  Joan. 
"Not  even  a  pout?" 
"Not  even  a  pout." 
"Then  it's  done.   Come  on." 
^  They  told  Tine  and  Tappen  persuaded  her. 
She  washed  and  scraped  a  couple  of  farm 
hands  and  sent  them  in  to  help  the  maids  with 
the  heavier  pieces.   But  even  so,  Tappen  and 
Joan  found  plenty  to  do,  though  Joan  was 
rather  fluttery.    She  found  herself  carrying  a 
pet  dress  up  and  all  the  way  back  again.  "Oh, 
Corny,"  she  whispered,  "the  single  guest  room! 
Aren't  you  afraid?" 

"A  little,  perhaps,  but  not  much.  You  see, 
Joan,  I  think  it's  rather  foolish  to  keep  such  a 
nice  room  empty  more  than  half  the  time.  I 
say  guests  ought  to  be  willing  to  put  up  with  a 
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northest  exposure  —  especially  a  week-end 
guest." 

"But  the  blind  man  isn't  coming  just  for 
Sunday,  is  he?" 

"No;  he'll  probably  stay  here  a  long  time." 
"What's  his  name?" 

"John  Oliver — Capt.  John  Tennant  Oliver." 
"That's  a  nice  name,  but  I  shall  call  him  cap- 
tain." 

"Better  talk  it  over  with  him  first.  You 
never  can  tell  ahead  of  time  what  a  man  likes  to 
be  called." 

"What  do  you  call  him?" 

"Oliver,  because  he's  English  and  a  gentle- 
man. If  he  wasn't  a  gentleman,  I  would  call 
him  Mr.  Oliver.  " 

"And  mother?" 

"Oh,  she  just  calls  him  John.  It's  shorter, 
you  see." 

"Yes,  it's  quite  a  little  shorter." 

Moving  killed  the  day  for  them  in  satisfac- 
tory fashion,  and  at  evening,  while  he  was 
keeping  Joan  company  through  her  supper,  the 
telegram  came.  They  were  leaving  the  next 
morning — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newcombe  by  train, 
Paula,  Oliver  and  Abdul  in  the  car.  Tappen 
sent  for  Tine. 
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"Tine,  they'll  be  here  tomorrow  afternoon. 
That  means  four  more  masters'  months  to 
feed  and  a  platter  of  rice  for  Abdul."  Joan 
stopped  eating,  laid  down  her  spoon  and 
slipped  quietly  from  her  chair.  "Oh,  Joan,"  he 
said  reprovingly, '  you're  not  half  through  your 
supper." 

"No." 

It  was  a  weak  sound;  the  most  plaintive, 
pleading  sound  he  had  ever  heard.  "Come 
here,  you  darling.  Of  course  you  don't  feel 
like  eating,  and  you  needn't." 

She  threw  herself  into  his  arms.  "I  do  love 
you,  Corny.   I'll  love  you  always." 

"Tell  you  what,"  he  suggested.  "You  get 
into  bed,  and  since  you  can't  possibly  sleep, 
I'll  come  up  and  talk  to  you  all  night." 

Less  than  an  hour  later  he  left  her  sound 
asleep  in  her  new  room.  He  rather  slighted  his 
dinner  himself  and  went  out  afterward  to  pace 
nervously  up  and  down  the  terrace.  Paula  had 
evidently  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  with  a 
vengeance.  She  might  quite  safely  have 
charged  Abdul  with  bringing  Oliver  by  train, 
or  she  might  have  let  the  two  of  them  come  by 
themselves  in  the  car.  But  she  had  decided 
to  risk  offending,  or  at  least  puzzling,  her 
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mother  in  order  to  be  with  Oliver  during  the 
long  ride. 

Tappen  saw  in  that  move  only  a  triumph  of 
common  sense  over  conventionalized  sentiment, 
She  would  give  Oliver  eyes  for  everything 
along  the  way,  and  by  keeping  him  interested 
help  him  to  stand  the  fatigue  of  the  journey. 
She  could  also  have  a  chance  to  prepare  him  for 
life  at  the  chateau.  She  could  describe  con- 
ditions in  general,  expatiate  on  the  facilities 
for  long  walks  within  walls,  safe  from  the 
hurly-burly  of  cabs  and  busses,  and  she  could 
tell  him  about  her  father  and  mother.  But 
what  would  she  say  about  Joan? 

That  question  refused  to  answer  itself,  and 
it  was  still  dodging  around  in  his  mind  the  next 
day  when  he  got  out  the  spare  car  and  started 
for  the  station  to  meet  the  Newcombes.  Joan 
had  politely  offered  to  go  with  him,  but  he  had 
read  her  mind  and  suggested  that  she  stay  at 
home  on  the  bare  chance  that  her  mother  might 
arrive  before  he  got  back.  As  it  happened, 
there  had  been  an  accident  on  the  railway  dur- 
ing the  morning  and  the  train  was  more  than 
an  hour  late.  He  greeted  the  travelers  cor- 
dially, but  with  excusable  haste  piled  their  bags 
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in  the  space  beside  the  driver's  seat  and  helped 
them  into  the  tonneau. 

"Forgive  me  for  rushing  you  so,"  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Newcombe,  "but  Paula  is  bringing  up 
John  Oliver  and  I'd  like  to  be  home  to  help  him 
get  settled.   You've  met  him,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  we  haven't,"  she  answered,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  she  spoke  with  a  dryness  which 
could  denote  either  resentment  or  mere  weari- 
ness. 

"Well,  that's  not  surprising,"  said  Tappen. 
"He's  a  bit  of  an  invalid,  you  know — blind." 

She  nodded,  opened  her  lips,  but  had  no 
chance  to  make  any  further  remark  before  he 
started  the  motor,  and  from  that  moment  he 
was  out  of  hearing  until  they  reached  the 
chateau.  The  main  entrance  was  at  the  side 
of  the  house,  and  as  they  passed  the  terrace  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Oliver  sprawled  beside  one 
of  the  scrolled  metal  tables,  with  Paula  facing 
him  and  Joan  standing  by. 

"They're  here  already,"  said  Tappen  as  he 
assisted  Mrs.  Newcombe  to  alight.  He  was 
disappointed.  He  would  have  liked  to  watch 
the  meeting  between  Oliver  and  Joan,  but  it 
would  have  taught  him  little. 
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Joan  had  screamed  at  Abdul  and  Bazire  as 
the  car  swung  up  the  driveway,  but  she  had 
greeted  her  mother  only  with  a  hungry  word- 
less hug.  Paula  had  merely  said,  "This  is 
Captain  Oliver,  Joan.  Go  ahead  and  show  us 
the  way  to  his  room." 

They  had  stood  in  the  doorway  until  Abdul 
brought  in  Oliver's  one  bag.  Joan  was  tense 
and  anxious  in  spite  of  her  mother's  comfort- 
ing arm,  thrown  about  her  trembling  little 
figure.  She  scarcely  dared  look  up  at  Paula's 
face  until  the  door  was  shut  and  they  were 
alone. 

"It  was  sweet  of  you  to  give  up  your  room, 
darling.  Where  did  Tine  put  you?" 

"Tine  didn't  do  it,  mother.  It — it's  rather 
terrible.  Shall  I  tell  you  now  or — or  wait  till 
Corny  comes?" 

"Tell  me  now.   I'm  dying  to  know." 

"Corny  gave  me  the  single  guest  room!" 
blurted  Joan,  all  in  one  breath. 

"How  splendid!"  said  Paula. 

"You're  not  teasing  me?"  asked  Joan  doubt- 
fully. 

"No,  dear.  Why  should  I?  I  think  it's  the 
fairest  arrangement  in  the  world.    You  gave 
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the  guest  your  room  and  took  his  in  exchange." 

"That's  so,"  said  Joan  with  a  quivering  sigh 
of  relief.  "Corny  isn't  as  smart  as  you  are," 
she  added  thoughtfully. 

"Why  not?" 

"He  never  thought  of  that  reason." 

Paula  laughed.  She  let  Joan  stay  with  her 
while  she  washed  and  changed  to  a  cool  frock. 
Then  they  went  to  call  Oliver,  and  the  three  of 
them  were  just  settling  in  the  shade  on  the 
terrace  when  Tappen  drove  by. 

He  would  have  liked  to  have  his  first  minutes 
with  Paula  alone,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  She 
came  into  the  hallway  to  meet  them,  kissed  him 
and  immediately  accompanied  her  mother  to 
her  room.  Mr.  Newcombe  followed  them,  and 
Tappen  waited  to  have  a  word  with  Bazire, 
who  had  come  to  carry  in  the  bags  and  take 
away  the  car. 

"You  must  have  had  a  good  run  to  get  here 
so  early." 

"Yes,  m'sieur.  Madame  mentioned  she  was 
in  a  hurry." 

"How  did  Captain  Oliver  stand  the  trip?" 

"Very  well.  He  talked  a  great  deal.  He 
could  tell  when  we  passed  the  telephone  poles 
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by  the  sound  in  the  wires.  That  amused  him. 
He  counted  them  and  laughed  when  madame 
said  he  was  right." 

Paula  came  out  again.  "Haven't  you 
spoken  to  John,  Corny?" 

"Not  yet."  He  walked  with  her  down  the 
hall.   "What  did  you  tell  him  about  Joan  ?" 

"Nothing."  She  paused  and  looked  up  at 
him  with  a  whimsical  half  smile.  "I'm  afraid 
you'll  find  I've  become  a  fatalist  since  I  left 
you." 

"Burned  your  bridges?" 

"Oh,  no.  I've  done  nothing  definite  except 
to  stop  worrying.  I  don't  take  actions  any 
more,  I  let  them  take  me.  Besides,  John  is  no 
fool." 

It  was  Oliver  who  spoke  first,  to  Joan's 
amazement  and  Paula's  surprise.  "Hello, 
Tappen,  old  man!  Isn't  this  great ?  A  bit  off 
the  crisp,  only  more  of  it.  Never  breathed 
so  much  air  at  once  in  my  life." 

Mr.  Newcombe  came  out,  and  a  moment 
later  was  followed  by  his  wife.  "Excuse  me, 
Captain  Oliver,"  said  Joan  in  her  politest 
voice,  after  the  greetings  were  over,  "but  how 
did  you  know  it  was  Corny?" 

Paula  and  Tappen  turned  on  her  impul- 
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sively,  but  Oliver  smiled  with  pleasure. 
"Knew  his  step — known  it  for  ages.  I  know 
yours  already,  so  you'd  better  not  try  any 
tricks,  my  dear." 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  dream  of  it!"  exclaimed 
Joan.    "I — I  think  you're  wonderful." 

"You  do,  eh?  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
this?"  He  raised  his  stick  carefully,  laid  it  on 
the  table  and  shifted  it  so  that  it  pointed 
straight  down  the  terrace.  "There's  the  rose 
garden,  and  if  you'll  give  me  your  arm  I'll  take 
you  to  it.   What  do  you  say  to  that?" 

"I'd  love  it,"  murmured  Joan,  and  came  to 
stand  beside  him  as  he  arose. 

Finding  her  arm  too  low,  he  laid  his  hand 
across  her  shoulders.  "That's  better,  eh?" 
They  started  off  close  together.  "Tell  you 
what,  J oan,  if  I  could  only  give  tongue,  I  could 
hire  myself  out  as  a  foxhound." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  what  giving 
tongue  means,"  said  Joan. 

"It's  when  the  hounds  stop  whimpering  and 
get  down  to  business.  Let's  see  if  I  can  show 
you.   Ha-ong!  Ha-ong!  Ha-ong!" 

"Why,  I  think  you  give  tongue  beautifully," 
said  Joan. 

"That  was  pretty  fair,"  admitted  Oliver, 
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"But  I  doubt  whether  I  could  keep  it  up  and 
stay  on  the  scent  of  the  fox  at  the  same  time. 
But  here  are  the  roses;  just  a  few  of  them  in 
bloom.  I  dare  say,  but  directly  under  us,  eh? 
Look  out  for  the  steps!'' 

"I  was  just  going  to  say  that  myself!" 
breathed  Joan,  thoroughly  awed. 

Tappen  made  up  his  mind  that  Oliver  had 
not  yet  begun  to  think.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  blind  man  had  already  sensed  that  he  leaned 
upon  his  daughter's  shoulder,,  then  he  was  the 
most  consummate  actor  ever  lost  to  the  stage. 
Whichever  the  truth.  Oliver's  ease  in  his  new 
surroundings  had  spread  like  oil  on  troubled 
waters.  It  permeated  the  still  air  and  appeared 
to  enforce  its  peace  on  all  who  breathed  it. 
Paula  relaxed,  her  mother  settled  herself 
back  in  her  chair  and  Mr.  Xewcombe  blew  a 
puff  from  his  afternoon  cigar  with  a  sound  like 
a  sleeper's  sigh. 

"Jiminy.  but  I'm  glad  to  be  back  here!"  he 
breathed. 

"So  am  I."  said  Mrs.  Xewcombe.  "Paris 
is  very  tiring." 

"But  you  know  you  had  to  do  it.  mother," 
said  Paula  with  a  lightness  Tappen  was  glad 
to  hear  back  in  her  voice.    "You  would  have 
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felt  so  foolish  to  have  left  without  having  done 
the  Paris  shops  and  stood  for  fittings  before 
the  kings  and  queens  of  fashion." 

"I'm  not  at  all  sure  about  some  of  the  things 
I  bought,"  said  Mrs.  Newcombe  in  the  mild 
tone  which  suggested  a  reed,  swaying  in  the 
wind,  and  in  reality  veiled  a  moss-grown  rock. 
"I  shan't  be  sure  until  I  get  back  to  New 
York." 

"Well,  that's  a  long  way  off,"  laughed 
Paula,  "so  don't  let's  worry  about  it  today." 

One  of  the  maids  brought  tea  and  almost 
immediately  Oliver's  head  appeared,  rising 
from  the  sunken  garden,  and  after  it  Joan's. 
She  was  excited  and  could  not  wait  to  reach 
the  group  about  the  table  before  she  called  out, 
"He's  simply  amazing !  We  were  smelling  the 
roses — and  there  are  only  about  a  dozen  left — 
and  all  of  a  sudden  he  said,  'Tea!'  I  said, 
'You're  wrong — you're  wrong!  It  isn't  a  tea 
rose,'  and  he  said,  'Watch  me  point."  And  he 
did  point,  and  we  came  a-flying,  and  it  is  tea!" 

"Joan,  Joan!  Not  so  loud,  please,"  said 
Paula.  "Sit  down  and  I'll  let  you  pass  John 
his  cup  and  the  toast  and  all  the  cake  he  can 
eat." 

That  first  hour  on  the  terrace,  so  subtly  in- 
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fluenced  by  Oliver's  mood,  seemed  to  strike  the 
keynote  for  the  days  which  followed.  The 
group  of  people  brought  together  at  the  Cha- 
teau aux  Hetres  by  an  accumulation  of  cir- 
cumstances as  logical  in  its  hidden  foundations 
as  it  was  haphazard  in  its  outer  manifestations, 
settled  down  as  naturally  as  any  other  of  the 
strange  clots  of  humanity  which  destiny  forms 
into  a  unit. 

Here  was  a  strange  pattern,  and  the  strang- 
est thing  about  it  was  that  it  had  lost  its 
strangeness.  Abdul  of  Zanzibar  and  Islam, 
saying  his  evening  prayer  toward  Mecca  with 
obdurate  unconcern,  fitted  smoothly  against 
the  Newcombes  of  Puritania,  equally  unyield- 
ing in  their  faith.  Oliver,  sometime  of  Eng- 
land and  later  of  the  Canadian  Northwest, 
clicked  with  Tappen  of  Dobbs  Ferry  and  Mo- 
zambique as  David  to  Jonathan.  Paula  was 
the  sole  continuing  thread  upon  the  loom  and 
Joan  the  untiring  shuttle.  For  weft,  there 
were  Tine,  Bazire  and  all  that  tiny  world  which 
for  generations  had  complacently  believed 
itself  a  universe. 

Paula  and  Tappen  could  draw  a  long  breath. 
They  could  watch  the  slow  formation  of  a  tri- 
umvirate of  sport,  made  up  of  Joan,  Oliver 
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and  Abdul,  holding  solemn  council  daily,  and 
then  putting  their  schemes  into  hilarious  exe- 
cution— if  Abdul's  broad  but  silent  grin  can 
thus  be  classified.  With  minds  at  ease,  they 
could  turn  their  backs  on  the  contented  trio  and 
devote  all  their  attention  to  the  Newcombes 
in  a  willing  endeavor  to  wipe  out  the  impres- 
sion, never  actually  voiced,  of  an  apparent 
neglect.  Mrs.  Newcombe  warmed  and  grad- 
ually thawed  under  the  more  constant  compan- 
ionship of  her  daughter,  while  her  husband 
basked  gratefully  in  the  reflected  glow. 

The  four  of  them  went  off  together  for  long 
rides,  sometimes  even  incurring  overnight 
stops,  Tappen  at  the  wheel  and  Mr.  Newcombe 
at  his  side.  The  little  gentleman  had  the  qual- 
ity which  expands  to  pleasant  outward  influ- 
ences with  no  craving  for  lengthy  speech.  His 
quick  eyes  need  miss  nothing  in  this  backwater 
of  the  ages  where  all  sights  were  simple,  how- 
ever crude,  and  where  modesty  still  wore  her 
thickest  veils  and  underwear.  He  was  boyishly 
relieved  at  the  change.  Naturally,  he  could 
have  become  reconciled  more  easily  than  his 
wife  to  the  city's  brazen  parade  of  pulchritude 
in  and  from  the  life,  but  much  more  than  she 
did  he  welcome  release  from  the  necessity  for 
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innumerable  decisions  as  to  what  was  right  and 
what  was  wrong.  They  were  cut  from  the  same 
cloth  as  nearly  as  man  and  woman  can  be,  but 
with  a  fundamental  difference.  She  appeared 
never  to  doubt,  while  he  was  obliged  to  battle 
through  a  swarm  of  questions  to  arrive  at  the 
self-same  goal.  She  plowed  a  straight  and  an- 
cient furrow.  So  did  he,  but  to  him  alone 
were  the  hornets'  nests. 

But  within  the  peace  of  the  countryside  he 
found  surcease  from  troublesome  equations, 
and  yet  all  was  novelty.  The  straight-lined 
stone  walls,  the  individual  houses,  the  intermin- 
able avenues  of  trees,  the  incredible  cleanliness 
of  the  forests  in  a  land  where  twigs  were  money 
— all  came  to  him  as  revelations.  Their  neat- 
ness spoke  louder  of  economy  than  of  inten- 
tional beauty,  and  threw  into  the  greater  relief 
the  waste  of  labor  and  the  loss  entailed  by 
primitive  implements.  Massive  wagons  of 
small  capacity  and  with  absurdly  long  trace 
chains  were  drawn  by  huge  horses,  miracu- 
lously guided  by  a  single  rein. 

"How  do  they  do  it?"  he  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming, as  time  after  time  a  team  would 
draw  aside  to  right  or  left  at  the  sound  of 
Tappen's  horn.   "The  driver  is  ten  yards  back 
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of  them  if  he's  an  inch,  and  he  has  only  that 
one  line!" 

They  cut  across  to  the  Loire,  with  a  stop- 
over on  the  way  back  at  Fontainebleau,  and 
the  illusion  of  a  national  simplicity,  bred  in 
the  bone,  was  at  once  destroyed.  He  caught 
for  the  first  time  the  full  meaning  of  magni- 
ficence. "Empire"  became  a  tremendous  word, 
echoing  from  the  grave  with  undiminished 
power.  The  feudal  world  took  on  form  before 
his  astonished  eyes  and  made  him  feel  uncom- 
fortably small,  as  if  he  had  been  reading  all  his 
life  books  he  had  not  been  old  enough  to  under- 
stand. He  was  dismayed  to  find  the  glorious 
armor  of  democracy  itself  shrinking  into  the 
semblance  of  a  wet  suit  of  woolens.  It  might 
still  be  a  triumphant  idea  of  government,  but 
its  adherents  had  nevertheless  made  monu- 
ments of  what  had  once  been  palaces — the 
everyday  homes  of  men  and  women.  Like  ants, 
they  marched  in  line  to  look  up  at  the  shrines  of 
grandeur. 

It  was  all  wrong.  He  did  not  care  to  be 
an  ant.  He  resented  with  the  entire  weight 
of  his  own  traditions  the  sensation  of  an  im- 
moral yet  tantalizing  loss.  The  feeling  of 
having  been  left  out  of  a  resplendent  pageant 
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as  wicked  as  it  was  imposing  enraged  him.  The 
smiling  curves  of  the  lips  and  naked  limbs  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers  pursued  him  relentlessly. 
She  became  the  symbol  of  an  age,  wanton  yet 
provoking.  That  was  the  maddening  feature 
of  the  whole  business — that  he,  Mathew  Xew- 
combe,  could  be  forced  to  look  over  his  shoulder 
with  a  wistf ulness  as  tainted  as  the  desire  of 
Lot's  regretting  wife.  It  was  not -true.  He 
did  not  care  a  whoop  for  the  fleshpots  of  a  tyr- 
anny, however  dazzling.  All  he  wanted  was 
to  get  back  to  the  Cote  d'Or,  where  he  could 
drop  into  his  accustomed  rut. 

Without  putting  these  reflections  into 
words,  he  managed  to  transmit  to  Tappen  his 
discontent.  Simultaneously  Mrs.  Xewcombe 
was  conveying  to  Paula  a  feeling  of  equal  rest- 
lessness. Rides  so  far  afield  were  too  tiring 
for  her.  Thus  it  came  about  quite  naturally 
that  they  should  fall  into  a  more  humdrum  rou- 
tine, Mr.  Xewcombe  pottering  about  the  place 
in  the  mornings,  while  his  wife  loitered  in  their 
room,  reading  or  knitting.  In  the  afternoons 
the  four  of  them  still  made  the  gesture  of  going 
for  a  drive,  but  it  never  exceeded  an  hour  or 
two.  Tea  became  more  than  a  formal  func- 
tion, and  the  long  evenings  took  on  all  the  ear- 
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marks  of  a  home  water-logged  by  the  reitera- 
tion of  a  monotonous  set  of  ideas. 

At  least  outwardly,  for  there  were  moments 
when  Tappen  was  conscious  of  an  undercur- 
rent of  unrest,  too  faint  in  its  pull  to  amount 
to  a  threat.  It  was  natural  that  the  disturbance 
should  center  on  Oliver,  for  he  still  loved  to 
talk.  He  did  not  seem  to  care  particularly 
what  he  talked  about  as  long  as  he  could  use 
his  refound  tongue.  Inevitably  an  occasional 
light-hearted  remark,  even  though  made  to  a 
single  companion  in  a  distant  corner,  would 
fall  like  a  stone  into  the  pool  of  silence,  to  pro- 
duce ripples  and  a  far-flung  wash.  He  had  not 
altogether  forgotten  his  blindness,  though 
there  were  times  when  others  had  to  remind 
themselves  of  his  affliction,  so  easy  were  his 
manners  and  so  little  was  he  in  the  way. 

It  was  he  himself  who  elected  to  sup  with 
Joan  rather  than  wait  for  the  more  formal 
dinner.  Such  a  sensible  arrangement  required 
little  argument,  for  anyone  could  see  that  he 
was  pretty  well  exhausted  at  the  end  of  even  a 
short  day;  but  he  explained  that  it  relieved  him 
of  a  certain  amount  of  extra  dressing  and  also 
gave  him  a  chance  to  slip  off  to  bed  with  the 
sun  if  he  felt  like  it.  Whatever  influence  Joan 
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in  person  may  have  had  on  the  making  of  his 
choice  remained  unexpressed,  at  least  in  words. 
But  her  delight  at  having  a  table  companion 
knew  no  bounds.  She  never  tired  of  showing 
her  appreciation,  perhaps  led  by  nothing  more 
than  the  instinct  which  had  made  her  say  to 
Tappen,  "Isn't  it  wonderful  to  be  alone  for  a 
while — just  the  two  of  us?" 

After  supper,  the  evenings  having  grown 
a  bit  chilly  for  the  terrace,  Oliver  would  take 
his  place  on  a  couch  in  the  far  corner  of  the 
salon.  Joan  would  accompany  and  remain 
with  him  until  the  others  had  finished  dinner 
and  settled  in  other  parts  of  the  big  room. 
That  was  the  signal  for  her  to  go  to  bed. 
When  she  had  gone,  Paula,  Tappen,  or  occa- 
sionally Mr.  Newcombe  would  come  to  take 
her  place.  Mrs.  Newcombe  never  actually 
conversed  with  Oliver,  but  while  she  knitted, 
her  eyes  seldom  left  him. 


XIV 


ON  a  fine  evening  Tappen  drew  Paula 
out  for  a  walk.  There  was  no  moon, 
but  the  stars  shone  in  the  clear  sky- 
like  bits  of  cut  steel,  and  they  traveled  a  path 
they  both  knew  too  well  to  stumble.  As  the 
pupils  of  his  eyes  dilated,  the  darkness 
seemed  to  become  illumined  and  he  could  see 
her  quite  plainly,  even  when  in  the  shadow  of 
the  trees.  She  wore  a  tweed  suit,  tailored  to 
the  figure,  and  like  himself,  carried  a  stick. 
The  snug  lines  made  her  appear  more  girlish 
than  ever,  erect  and  surprisingly  slender.  He 
resented  the  stick,  took  it  from  her  and  threw 
it  away. 

She  stopped  and  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
puzzled.    "Why  did  you  do  that,  Corny?" 

"You  know,"  he  said  with  a  nervous  laugh. 
"It  was  coming  between  us  and  I  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer.  Don't  worry.  I'll  find 
it  for  you  tomorrow." 

257 
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"It  isn't  worth  anything,  except  that  you 
cut  it  for  me  yourself." 

"So  I  did,  but  it  was  in  the  way  just  the 
same."  He  slipped  his  arm  around  her  shoul- 
ders. "I've  been  feeling  caged,  Paula,  up 
there  in  the  house.  We  don't  seem  to  be  alone 
together  any  more,  even  in  our  own  room. 
Somehow  walls  aren't  enough  to  shut  out  such 
a  lot  of  people." 

"Is  it  J ohn  who  bothers  you,  or  mother  and 
father?" 

"Oh,  no.  I  don't  think  it's  an  individual 
matter.  Nobody  could  be  less  in  the  way  than 
Oliver,  and  your  own  people  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  I  don't  always  understand  your  mother, 
but  I  like  her.  As  for  your  father,  nobody 
could  ask  for  a  better  pal.  He's  a  thoroughly 
comfortable  human  being  to  have  around." 

"I  think  you're  wrong,  Corny;  it  is  an  in- 
dividual matter.  Mother  and  father  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  but  not  of  this  earth.  Way 
down  inside  them  they  are  restless,  and  you 
feel  it.    I  have  felt  it  myself." 

"What  can  we  do  to  make  them  at  home — I 
mean  more  than  we  have  done?" 

"Nothing  short  of  being  different  from  what 
we  are.   We  can't  change  ourselves,  so  you'd 
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better  take  a  leaf  out  of  my  book  and  stop 
worrying." 

"The  only  thing  that  troubles  me,"  he  pro- 
tested, "is  not  having  enough  of  you.  I  see  you 
more  than  ever,  but  somehow  it  isn't  the  same. 
It's  as  if  you  were  divided  in  little  pieces  and 
I  had  to  snatch  for  bits  of  you." 

"Nobody  possesses  me  but  you,"  she  mur- 
mured, yielding  herself  to  him.  "I  love  you 
every  day  more  than  I  loved  you  the  day  be- 
fore. It's  because  I've  persuaded  myself  that 
nothing  else  matters,  that  I  can  be  happy. 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  If  you  ask  it 
I'll  make  plans  which  will  force  mother  and 
father  to  go  home." 

"Oh,  no." 

"Once  or  twice  I've  felt  they  would  have 
proposed  it  themselves  except  that  they  were 
afraid  of  hurting  our  feelings.  They  are  like 
that,  you  know.  Their  surface  actions  are  not 
governed  by  what  they  want  to  do,  but  by 
what  they  think  others  wish  them  to  do.  I 
couldn't  bring  myself  to  hint  at  their  going, 
but  I'm  sure  I  could  arrange  it  somehow  or 
other." 

"No,"  said  Tappen  with  decision.  "I'm  an 
imaginative  cuss,  but  I  didn't  know  I  could  be 
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so  mean.  Forget  I  said  anything,  and  I'll  re- 
member that  I'm  the  luckiest  man  alive,  in  love 
with  one  woman." 

She   laughed   indulgently.     "Is   that  so 

lucky?" 

"Sometimes  I'm  a  great  talker,"  he  replied, 
"and  then  again  I'd  give  my  left  arm  to  be 
able  to  say  the  thing  that's  filling  my  head.  All 
I  know  is  that  once  I  could  wonder  whether 
you  were  more  than  good-looking.  Today 
you're  not  only  beauty  itself  but  the  window 
through  which  I  see  beauty.  While  you're 
with  me  I'm  sure  the  world  is  lovely.  Take 
yourself  away  and  it  would  turn  sour.  That's 
only  a  little  of  what  I  meant  when  I  said  I'm 
in  love  with  one  woman  and  I'm  the  luckiest 
man  alive." 

"Corny,  don't !  You'll  spoil  me  worse  than 
you've  spoiled  Joan,  and  Tine  and  Oliver  and 
father  " 

"Everyone  but  your  mother,"  he  inter- 
jected sadly. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  left  her  out,"  said 
Paula  frankly,  "but  it's  nothing  to  do  with 
you.  Perhaps  it's  because  she  has  the  habit  of 
unchangeableness . ' ' 

"You  didn't  quite  mean  it  about  Joan,  did 
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you?"  he  asked,  frowning.  "If  I  thought  my 
being  here  had  hurt  one  hair  of  her  head  I'd 
feel  like  a  murderer." 

"Stop  where  you  are!"  exclaimed  Paula. 
"Corny,  you're  the  greatest  single  good  that 
ever  came  to  Joan.  She  opened  like  a  flower 
under  your  touch.  That's  one  of  your  miracles 
you  didn't  plan,  and  it's  the  most  wonderful 
of  all,  because  it  will  grow  as  long  as  she  lives. 
You  came  just  when  you  should  have  come. 
You  took  her  hare-brained  qualities  and 
molded  them  into  form.  You  may  not  be- 
lieve it,  but  you  gave  her  the  sweetness,  the 
gayety  and  the  lightness  of  heart  that  made 
it  possible  for  John  to  be  here.  Because  of 
you,  I  knew  he  would  know  her  too  quickly 
and  love  her  too  well  ever  to  betray  her  or 
himself." 

In  wordless  gratitude  Tappen  tightened  his 
arm.  "She's  a  divine  child,"  he  said.  "When 
I  see  her  I  think  of  you.  When  I  love  you, 
somehow  she's  always  around — a  sort  of  a 
smiling,  shining  light." 

For  a  time  following  that  night  Paula 
seemed  closer  to  him  than  ever  before,  or  else 
it  was  that  he  watched  her  with  different  eyes. 
She  had  regained  all  the  poise  which  had  first 
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aroused  his  admiration,  but  added  to  that  dis- 
tant self-sufficiency  was  a  calm  glow  as  en- 
veloping as  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  It  did  not 
invite  adoration,  but  he  gave  it,  picturing  him- 
self no  longer  as  a  suppliant,  but  as  a  devotee. 
He  did  not  have  to  ask  himself  if  she  was  the 
ideal  which  every  man  carries  in  the  back  of 
consciousness.  He  was  too  intent  on  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  reality  that  not  only  outdistanced 
dreams  but  embraced  them.  He  had  reached 
that  pinnacle  of  devotion  where  beauty  and 
tenderness  cease  to  be  attributes,  visible  to  all, 
and  become  the  leaven  of  the  person  beloved. 
Maimed  or  disfigured,  she  would  have  re- 
mained to  him  unchanged. 

His  eyes  left  her  to  pass  to  Mrs.  Newcombe. 
They  were  so  alike,  he  thought,  and  yet  so 
unlike!  He  glanced  at  Mr.  Newcombe,  set- 
tling down  contentedly  to  his  evening  game  of 
patience,  the  cards  immunized  of  evil  because 
there  was  no  money  at  stake.  In  appearance 
the  little  gentleman  was  the  antithesis  of 
Paula,  but  she  shared  him  more  intimately 
than  she  did  her  mother.  Without  quite  de- 
fining the  thought,  Tappen  was  sure  of  it. 
Mrs.  Newcombe,  placid  and  unobtrusive,  was 
nevertheless  a  barrier  between  Mr.  Newcombe 
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and  his  daughter.    If  Paula's  mother  should 

drop  dead   He  pulled  himself  up  with 

an  inward  gasp  of  self -rebuke.  He  reiterated 
to  himself,  a  shade  impatiently,  that  he  really 
liked  her.  How  dared  his  mind  play  him  such 
a  trick! 

He  recovered  and  was  half  smiling  when 
Oliver's  voice  cut  across  the  silence  of  the 
room.  "Your  hair  is  like  glass,  my  dear, 
smooth  as  glass." 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  Oliver's  char- 
acteristics was  his  freedom  from  the  desire  to 
receive  or  give  caresses.  But  now,  as  Joan 
stood  between  his  knees  to  say  good  night,  he 
sat  unusually  erect,  passing  his  hand  over  the 
shining  helmet  of  her  hair  and  peering  wist- 
fully into  her  animated  face.  There  was  a 
strained  eagerness  in  his  expression,  as  if  he 
prayed  this  once  for  sight. 

"Is  that  nice?"  she  asked  wonderingly.  "I 
always  wished  it  was  curly." 

"No,  no,"  said  Oliver  quickly.  "Bally  rot, 
curly  hair.  Just  as  you  are,  old  top,  just  as 
you  are.  Let  me  see  now.   How  old  are  we?" 

"We  are  eight,"  said  Joan  laughingly,  "and 
we  won't  be  nine  till  next  June." 

"Right  you  are.    Eight  it  is,  and  a  long 
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time  to  wait  till  June.  I  know  exactly  how 
you  feel." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind.  I  like  being  a  little 
girl." 

Mrs.  Newcombe  had  paused  in  her  knitting. 
Her  eyes  as  she  gazed  on  the  scene  between 
Oliver  and  Joan  took  on  a  strangely  fright- 
ened look,  but  remained  fixed.  It  was  as 
though  half  of  her  battled  to  turn  them  away, 
but  a  stronger  half  forced  her  to  keep  on 
staring. 

Paula,  watching  her  mother,  seemed  to 
Tappen  to  turn  pale,  but  her  voice  was  steady 
when  she  spoke:    "Bedtime,  Joan." 

"Good  night,  captain,"  said  Joan. 

"Good  night,  lieutenant,"  said  Oliver, 
slumping  back  on  the  couch,  his  face  grown 
suddenly  expressionless. 

He  pronounced  the  word  "leftenant,"  which 
always  made  Joan  laugh.  She  turned  from 
him  with  a  gay  gesture,  ran  to  kiss  her  grand- 
mother, then  Mr.  Newcombe,  then  Paula,  and 
finally  Tappen.  The  order,  which  was  of  her 
own  invention,  varied  as  to  the  last  two  every 
night.  If  Tappen  was  honored  by  the  final 
kiss  on  Wednesday,  Paula  could  be  sure  of  its 
accolade  on  Thursday. 
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That  evening  it  was  Paula  who  suggested 
to  Tappen  that  they  take  a  walk,  but  they  had 
gone  no  farther  than  the  big  beech  when  she 
came  to  an  abrupt  stop  and  turned  to  face 
him.  "I'm  going  to  tell  mother  about  John 
tomorrow,"  she  stated. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "I  thought 
you  had  decided  to  let  all  actions  take  them- 
selves," he  said  finally. 

"This  action  has  taken  itself,"  she  replied. 
"She's  torturing  herself,  and  there's  no  need 
for  that  to  go  on.  I  shall  put  an  end  to  it — 
merely  hasten  the  end." 

"I'm  not  sure  you  can,"  said  Tappen.  "I'm 
beginning  to  think,"  he  continued,  frowning, 
"that  I  was  wrong  when  I  stopped  you  from 
getting  your  father  and  mother  to  go  away.  I 
think  you  had  better  do  it  now." 

"It's  too  late,"  said  Paula  without  hesita- 
tion.   "It  was  too  late  when  I  suggested  it." 

She  seemed  sufficient  to  herself  as  she  spoke, 
but  with  the  next  breath  she  crumpled  up 
against  him  in  one  of  those  gestures  of  aban- 
donment which  wrung  his  heart,  even  while 
they  made  it  plunge  with  exaltation.  He  held 
her  so  closely  that  they  became  one,  standing 
by  his  strength  alone.   He  knew  instinctively 
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that  he  had  more  to  fear  than  she  from  any 
revelation  to  Mrs.  Newcombe,  but  even  in  that 
first  moment  of  stress  he  took  his  resolution. 

"Let  me  tell  her,  Paula.  I  can  put  it  so 
naturally,  she'll  be  shamed  out  of  making  a 
mountain  of  a  foothill." 

"No." 

"Please  let  me." 

"It  would  only  make  things  worse,  Corny. 
To  her  it  would  look  as  if  I  were  running  away 
— as  if  I  were  too  cowardly  to  face  my  own 
wrongdoing." 

"But  that's  just  the  point,"  he  argued.  "You 
haven't  done  wrong — none  whatever.  You've 
done  the  right  thing  and  the  only  cowardice 
would  be  not  to  stick  to  your  guns.  It's  a 
battle,  Paula,  and  it  will  be  much  easier  for  me 
to  fight  your  mother  than  for  you  to  do  it  your- 
self. I  can  do  it  with  a  laugh.  But  what  I 
would  say,  coming  from  you,  might  sound 
merely  brazen." 

"You're  deceiving  yourself,"  she  said  quiet- 
ly, drawing  away  from  him.  "You're  fooling 
yourself  into  thinking  words  can  dissolve  a 
situation.  I  know  they  can't.  They  can 
change  a  mood  or  destroy  affection,  but  they 
never  eliminate  a  fact." 
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He  tried  to  repossess  her,  but  she  had  turned 
nervous  and  cold.  "Are  you  sure  you're  not 
taking  things  too  seriously  yourself?"  he  asked 
as  they  walked  back  toward  the  house. 

"Perhaps.  Anyway,  let's  not  worry."  She 
spoke  more  lightly,  turned  to  him  impulsively, 
drew  him  down  and  kissed  him,  but  it  was  the 
kiss  of  a  woman  who  is  mistress  of  herself. 

The  next  morning  was  sunny  and  excep- 
tionally warm  for  the  season.  Paula  had  gone 
to  her  mother's  room  and  Tappen  walked 
about  restlessly,  waiting  for  her  to  come  down. 
Mr.  Newcombe  was  sitting  on  the  terrace, 
watching  Oliver,  Abdul  and  Joan  at  play  on 
the  lawn.  She  had  just  remembered  the  game 
Tappen  had  invented  in  the  first  hour  of  their 
acquaintance  and  now  she  had  taught  it  to 
Oliver,  with  a  single  important  modification. 
As  his  tremendous  stride  became  too  long  for 
her  she  would  nod  imperiously  to  the  silent, 
bare-footed  Abdul,  who  would  place  his  strong 
fingers  around  her  waist  and  lift  her  easily  to 
the  new  position. 

"Joan — Joan." 

"Captain  captain." 

"Joan — Joan." 

' 6  C  ap  t  ain  captain. ' ' 
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"Joan — Joan!" 

"Captain  captain!"    And  a  high 

peal  of  laughter  as  he  turned  in  puzzled  dis- 
may. 

"You  long-legged  little  demon,"  growled 
Oliver.  "I  smell  a  slave — a  traitorous  slave!" 
He  snatched  her  to  him  unerringly  and  swung 
his  stick  around  until  it  struck  Abdul's  un- 
flinching legs.  "I  thought  so.  Spatchcock 
him.    Tie  him  down  while  I  beat  him." 

They  laid  Abdul  out,  face  to  the  sod,  spread 
his  arms  and  legs  and  fastened  his  wrists  and 
ankles  with  croquet  wickets  driven  into  the 
turf. 

"Now,"  gasped  Oliver  vindictively,  "give 
me  the  mallet.  This  stick  isn't  heavy  enough. 
I'll  mash  him!   I'll  " 

"No,  no!"  screamed  Joan,  pulling  up  the 
wickets.  "Poor  Abdul!  You  are  forgiven. 
Run!  Run!" 

"So  you've  let  him  go,"  whispered  Oliver 
hoarsely,  already  exhausted  by  the  play  but 
doggedly  refusing  to  give  up  the  game.  "I 
wish  I'd  cut  him  open  so  there  would  be  a 
blood  spoor,  but  never  mind.  Let  me  have  a 
whiff  of  his  handkerchief  and  I'll  track  him 
down." 
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"But  he  has  no  handkerchief!" 

"No  handkerchief?  Filthy  blighter,  but  it 
only  makes  it  easier.  Come  on!"  They  dis- 
appeared on  the  trail  of  the  fugitive,  and  Mr. 
Newcombe,  mildly  curious  as  to  what  would 
happen  next,  arose  to  follow. 

When  Paula  entered  her  mother's  room 
Mrs.  Newcombe  was  still  in  bed.  She  was 
neither  reading  nor  sewing,  nor  were  her  eyes 
closed.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  wide  open 
and  so  brilliant  that  one  could  easily  believe 
she  had  not  slept  all  night.  They  stared  at 
Paula's  face,  but  only  for  a  second,  and  then 
turned  from  it  as  if  frightened  at  what  they 
saw. 

"You're  not  very  happy,  are  you,  mother?" 

"What  makes  you  say  that,  Paula?  Of 
course  I'm  happy.  I  have  your  father  and 
you  and  Joan,  besides  every  comfort.  It 
would  be  wrong  for  me  to  be  unhappy." 

"I'm  afraid  you're  guilty  of  what  Corny 
calls  a  fib  of  the  constitutionally  unselfish," 
continued  Paula  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 
"You  have  been  unhappy  for  days.  You  are 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  something  you  don't 
know  and  don't  want  to  know.  Why  don't 
you  go  away  before  you  find  it  out?" 
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"Paula!" 

"Don't  let's  play  the  old  game  of  subterfuge 
and  evasion.  We're  both  grown  up  and  I 
can't  stand  it  any  longer.  Why  don't  you  stop 
tormenting  yourself  and  go?" 

Mrs.  Newcombe  turned  gray  and  she  began 
to  tremble,  but  her  eyes  were  now  fixed  avidly 
on  Paula's  face.  They  did  not  seem  to  belong 
to  her,  but  rather  to  be  engaged  in  a  quest  to- 
tally independent  of  her  will.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  she  herself  who  whispered,  "I — I  can't. 
I  couldn't  leave  you  if  it  were  true." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Paula. 

"No,  no!"  gasped  Mrs.  Newcombe,  half 
rising  as  if  to  throw  herself  out  of  the  bed. 

"John  Oliver  is  Joan's  father.  Now  that 
there's  nothing  hidden  between  us,  perhaps  we 
can  talk  as  I've  longed  to  talk  with  you  for 
years — as  we  have  never  talked,  mother." 

Mrs.  Newcombe  sat  erect  from  the  hips  up, 
braced  on  her  extended  arms.  The  pallor  of 
her  face  matched  the  dead  white  of  her  severe 
nightdress  and  threw  her  staring  eyes  into  all 
the  more  startling  relief.  She  had  become  all 
eyes  and  no  body. 

"Horrible!"  she  said  hoarsely. 

"Mother!"  cried  Paula. 
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"Horrible!"  repeated  Mrs.  Newcombe.  "To 
live  with  two  men,  and  to  bring  me  here,  and 
your  father— your  poor  father!" 

"Mother,  look  at  me,"  begged  Paula  desper- 
ately, falling  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed.  "Oh, 
for  once,  can't  you  stop  looking  at  dead  things 
and  see  me?" 

Mrs.  Newcombe  snatched  her  hand  inward, 
Her  arms  collapsed  and  she  fell  across  the  pil- 
lows, away  from  Paula,  a  crumpled  figure.  A 
moment  before  she  had  still  held  some  of  the 
roundness  of  youth,  but  now  she  was  old,  and 
the  raucous  weeping  of  the  old  is  far  more 
terrible  to  hear  than  the  sobs  of  the  young. 

Paula  arose  distracted  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow. She  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fleeing 
Abdul  and  presently  of  John  Oliver,  his  arm 
around  Joan's  shoulder  and  leaning  on  her 
more  heavily  than  he  knew.  Then  her  father 
passed  and  a  moment  later  appeared  Tappen, 
not  following  the  others,  but  striding  rest- 
lessly around  the  house.  She  felt  that  he  was 
about  to  look  up,  and  she  drew  back.  She 
turned  toward  the  bed,  where  her  mother  still 
wept  with  an  abandonment  which  was  terrify- 
ing, and  waited  till  the  sound  diminished  to  a 
weak  groan. 
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''Mother,  there's  really  nothing  to  cry  about 
if  you  would  only  listen — if  you  would  only  let 
me  tell  you  everything,  just  as  it  happened. 
I'm  not  ashamed  of  anything  I've  done  and 
you  haven't  the  right  to  be  ashamed  for  me. 
You  are  finding  ugliness  where  there  has  been 
none.  You  are  making  me  into  something 
vile  as  deliberately  as  if  you  rolled  me  in  mud. 
If  anyone  has  reason  to  cry,  it's  myself,  be- 
cause you  won't  listen,  because  you  don't  dare 
to  see  me  as  I  am." 

Mrs.  Newcombe  turned  her  head  slowly. 
"Because  I  hate  the  thing  you've  done,  do  you 
think  I  don't  love  you?" 

Immediately  Paula  was  at  her  side.  She 
lifted  her  and  made  her  comfortable  against 
the  pillows  before  she  spoke.  "I've  never 
doubted  that.  I  believe  nothing  in  the  world 
could  keep  you  from  loving  me,  or  J oan,  and 
Corny,  too,  if  you  only  could  let  yourself  go. 
But  you  can't  step  over  the  line  of  your  own 
restrictions.  They  are  cruel — cruel  to  you 
yourself  most  of  all.  Loving  us  doesn't  help 
you ;  it  only  makes  a  horrible  growing  wound. 
Unnecessary.  That's  what  hurts.  It's  so 
tragically  unnecessary!  There  are  thousands 
of  people  who  would  burst  out  laughing  " 
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She  stopped  herself,  but  Mrs.  Newcombe's 
face  had  already  drawn  into  set  lines.  She 
spoke  with  difficulty:  "It  isn't  for  you  or  me 
to  say  what  is  necessary.  All  we  need  do  is  to 
divide  right  from  wrong." 

"Mother,  before  you  decide,  will  you  let  me 
tell  you  everything,  just  as  it  happened?" 

"How  a  thing  comes  about  doesn't  change 
the  thing  itself,  Paula,  but  I'll  listen  to  you." 

Paula  caught  at  her  listless  hand  and  held  it 
tightly.  "Please  try  to  feel  me  as  I  talk. 
Please  do!"  she  begged  with  a  sinking  of  her 
heart.  Then  she  threw  up  her  head  and 
plunged  into  the  rapid  relation  of  the  sequence 
of  events.  She  did  not  attempt  to  dress  them 
in  any  way.  She  narrated  them  with  a  cold 
precision,  but  with  as  logical  an  interdepend- 
ence as  the  bricks  in  a  wall.  Only  when  she 
had  finished  did  she  look  at  her  mother's  face 
with  a  desperate  eagerness.  It  had  softened, 
but  not  melted. 

"Perhaps  it  was  wrong,"  she  concluded,  "for 
me  to  be  swept  away  in  the  beginning  from  the 
things  you  believe — the  things  you  had  taught 
me  to  believe.  Perhaps  the  force  that  carried 
me — those  days  of  the  war  I  couldn't  possibly 
make  live  again  for  you  now — wasn't  really 
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greater  than  myself.  I  won't  lie  to  you.  My 
will  went  with  it,  not  against  it.  But  the  act 
itself  wasn't  ugly;  it  was  clean — the  cleanest 
thing  I  ever  did — and  once  it  was  done,  where 
is  the  wrong  in  what  has  followed?  Whom 
have  I  harmed?  How  could  I  have  given 
greater  happiness  to  myself,  or  to  you,  or  to 
others?" 

Mrs.  Newcombe  breathed  a  profound  sigh, 
more  of  weariness  than  of  relief.  For  the  first 
time  her  hand  showed  signs  of  life.  It  turned 
and  closed  with  a  nervous  grip  on  Paula's 
fingers.  With  her  eyes  fixed  unwaveringly  on 
the  far  wall  of  the  room,  she  began  to  speak: 
' 'Right  and  wrong,  Paula — that's  the  only 
sure  guide.  Once  you  let  it  slip  from  view,  all 
life  becomes  a  maze  of  bewildering  paths, 
coming  from  nowhere,  going  nowhere.  In  the 
long  run  of  an  eternal  scheme  it  doesn't  matter 
in  the  least  if  you  and  I  are  happy — momenta- 
rily happy.  All  that  really  matters  is  the 
assurance  of  a  final  peace — a  peace  that  isn't 
the  property  of  individuals,  but  of  all  those 
who  believe.  If  you  have  done  wrong  it  is 
against  that  peace  in  yourself  and  in  others. 
What  you  have  forgotten  is  that  sin  can  lead 
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to  forgiveness  only  through  expiation — the 
payment  in  full  of  the  debt  incurred." 

"Didn't  I  pay  with  nine  years  of  misery?" 
murmured  Paula. 

"You  have  paid,  my  dear  girl,  but  not  in 
full.  Even  what  you  gave  yesterday  with  one 
hand  you  are  snatching  back  today  with  the 
other.  It  can't  be  done,  Paula.  Either  your 
marriage  to  John  Oliver  was  the  thing  of 
beauty  you  believed  it  to  be — a  union  before 
God — or  it  was  license,  unbridled  and  ugly." 

"Ugly!  Never!" 

"Or  you  can  stand  by  the  lawfulness  of 
your  marriage  to  Cornell  Tappen,"  continued 
Mrs.  Newcombe  steadily.  "One  of  the  two  is 
right.  Both  together  can  only  be  horrible  in 
the  end,  however  smoothly  your  pleasant  days 
are  passing." 

"Horrible  only  because  you  make  it  so," 
said  Paula,  sinking  beside  the  bed.  "John 
isn't  a  man.  He's  only  a  lovely  ruin — a  sweet 
presence  cut  off  from  its  decent  past." 

"He's  the  father  of  your  child." 

"Can't  you  see  that  it's  because  he's  Joan's 
father  that  I  can  never  turn  him  out?  Oh, 
mother,  why  did  you  ever  come  here?   I  could 
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have  loved  you  always,  and  you  could  have 
loved  me!" 

"I  do  love  you.  I  shall  always  love  you.  I 
was  sent  here  because  you  are  blind,  and  I  shall 
lie  on  this  bed  until  I  give  you  eyes.  In  your 
madness  you  are  preparing  the  ruin  of  the 
peace  of  your  own  soul  and  the  destruction  of 
your  child.  How  can  you  imagine  that  the 
world  will  ever  see  the  hidden  truth  inside 
these  walls?  You  comfort  yourself  day  by  day 
with  the  hope  that  if  only  you  can  keep  your 
head  covered  you'll  never  be  found  out — that 
the  heartless  world  can  look  on  Joan  and  her 
true  father  for  years  without  seeing  what  I've 
seen  in  a  single  month." 

Across  the  cold  emptiness  of  the  room  Paula 
caught  a  memory  of  the  warm  flash  of  the 
passing  of  Lucie  de  Chelnes,  who  had  stopped 
in  at  the  chateau  on  her  annual  pilgrimage  to 
Dijon.  Lucie  was  far  from  being  heartless. 
She  was  the  most  indulgent  of  confidantes  and 
the  gentlest  of  critics,  but  her  amazement  at 
meeting  Tappen  for  the  first  time  was  unfor- 
gettable. She  had  thought  of  him  as  the  ogre 
husband  who  could  hold  malice  for  years  on 
end.  Face  to  face  with  his  instant  charm,  the 
reversal  had  been  too  much  for  even  the  super- 
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nal  tact  of  the  Comtesse  de  Chelnes.  When 
she  left  at  the  end  of  an  hour  a  tiny  frown  was 
still  puckering  her  highly  arched  brows. 

"How  can  you  deceive  yourself,"  continued 
Mrs.  Newcombe's  thin  but  implacable  voice, 
"into  believing  that  some  day  Joan  won't  have 
to  face  the  unforgiving  verdict  of  those  who 
read  by  fact  and  not  by  fancy?  Can  you  pic- 
ture her  face  under  the  first  taunt  that  her 
mother  dared  to  live  with  two  men — to  bring 
her  up  between  her  father  and  a  paramour?" 

"Oh!  .  .  .  Oh!"  Paula  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  rushed  from  the  room.  As  she  flew  down 
the  stairs  she  caught  a  blurred  vision  of  Tap- 
pen's  face,  staring  up  at  her  in  open-mouthed 
dismay.  She  felt  herself  whirled  past  him  by 
the  forces  that  were  driving  her  into  the  open 
lest  she  stop  to  scream  and  beat  her  head 
against  a  wall.  She  plunged  across  the  ter- 
race, down  the  steep  bank  to  the  lawn  and  over 
to  the  shelter  of  the  trees.  She  walked  blindly, 
stumbling  sometimes,  and  raising  her  arm  to 
brush  her  eyes  futilely  with  the  back  of  her 
hand.  She  was  puzzled  to  find  that  her  cheeks 
were  dry. 

Tappen  started  after  her,  slowly  at  first,  and 
then  faster.    When  he  had  her  in  view  he 
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measured  his  pace  to  hers  and  held  it.  For 
once  in  his  life  he  was  afraid.  Never  had  he 
seen  anyone  change  in  a  week  or  a  month  as 
Paula  had  changed  in  a  single  hour.  She  had 
gone  to  her  mother's  room  a  nervous  but  col- 
lected woman,  conscious  of  her  own  strength 
and  prepared  to  be  tolerant  of  the  weakness 
of  others.  She  had  come  out  a  tortured  crea- 
ture, harassed  by  something  deeper  than  the 
hurt  of  an  ordinary  quarrel.  It  was  because 
he  could  remember  the  agonized  look  of  an 
animal  tearing  for  cover  under  the  spur  of  a 
mortal  wound  that  he  was  frightened,  and  for 
the  same  reason  his  fear  gradually  dissolved 
into  pity. 

He  found  her  crouched  on  a  bench  near  the 
break  in  the  wall  where  he  had  first  entered 
the  grounds  of  the  Chateau  aux  Hetres.  She 
was  holding  to  the  back  of  the  seat  with  both 
hands,  her  back  twisted  and  her  head  bent, 
every  muscle  in  her  body  visibly  tensed.  He 
stood  away  from  her  and  spoke  to  her  quietly. 

"Don't  touch  me,"  she  whispered  hoarsely. 
"Go  away." 

"Do  you  mean  it,  Paula?" 

"Yes." 
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"Go  away  and — and  not  come  back?" 
"Yes." 

He  stood  quite  still,  looking  at  her  and 
frowning.  He  had  forgotten  himself — lost 
himself  in  a  moment  of  spontaneous  immola- 
tion— but  he  was  searching,  not  altogether 
blindly,  for  the  reason  behind  what  she  asked. 
He  could  guess  at  what  had  happened,  but 
that  was  not  enough.  He  had  to  know  whether 
what  she  demanded  was  what  she  truly 
wanted. 

"All  right,"  he  said  at  last,  "111  go." 

He  turned  and  immediately  a  half  stupor 
possessed  him.  He  was  Cornell  Tappen  once 
more,  free  to  think  of  himself  alone.  Where 
had  he  been  and  where  was  he  headed  now? 
Where  could  he  go,  and  why? 

"Corny!" 

He  stopped.   "What  is  it?" 

"Come  here.   Listen  to  me." 

He  sank  down  on  the  bench  beside  her, 
locked  his  hands  around  his  knees  and  waited. 
He  was  still  half  dazed,  but  when  he  saw  she 
did  not  change  her  position,  and  that  she  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  begin,  the  haze  seemed  to  clear 
from  his  mind.    In  a  moment  everything — 
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things  animate  and  things  inanimate — took  on 
precise  form,  line  and  value.  It  was  he  who 
broke  the  silence. 

"You  don't  have  to  tell  me  what  your 
mother  said,  Paula,  if  that's  what's  bothering 
you.  I  know.  I  read  it  in  your  face  as  you 
came  down  the  stairs.  If  life  is  only  a  gamble 
where  you  must  take  every  trick  to  win,  per- 
haps she's  right.  There's  the  chance — more 
than  just  a  chance,  to  be  fair — that  you  and  I 
and  J ohn  and  Joan  can't  make  a  whole  world 
to  ourselves.  If  that's  so,  it's  ugly.  But  if  it's 
so  " 

"Oh,  Corny  "    She  turned  and  with 

her  head  still  bent  crept  into  his  arms  like  a 
child  trying  to  hide.  He  could  not  misread 
her  action,  for  there  was  no  yielding  in  it — 
only  a  tense  and  quivering  appeal  for  refuge. 
He  held  her  lightly,  and  the  longer  she  rested 
against  him,  the  steadier  became  her  pulse  and 
the  colder  her  body  grew.  "You  understand 
more  than  I,"  she  said  thickly.  "I  don't  know 
what  happened — to  me,  I  mean.  You  told  me 
the  only  cowardice  would  be  not  to  stick  by  my 
guns.  I  don't  know  how  and  when  I  lost  them. 
I'm  either  a  coward  or  a  weakling.  I'm 
beaten,  Corny — terribly  beaten." 
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"You've  trusted  me  a  lot,"  he  said  presently; 
"trust  me  a  little  longer.   Will  you?" 

"I'll  try— but  one  has  to  be  alive  even  to 
trust." 

"There's  a  way  out  of  everything,"  he  said, 
striving  to  reassure  himself  as  well  as  her. 
"There  must  be,  because  I've  always  believed 
it.   Will  you  believe  it  too?" 

"I  want  to,  Corny,  with  all  my  heart.  But 
something  has  gone  through  me — something 
like  a  knife." 

"Paula,  my  dear,  there's  just  one  thing  to 
remember — one  thing  you've  got  to  remem- 
ber, or  we  haven't  a  hope.  Whatever  others  do, 
you  and  I  don't  have  to  hurt  each  other.  Will 
you  remember  that?" 

"Always,  Corny." 

They  started  back  toward  the  house  arm  in 
arm,  but  as  they  drew  opposite  the  big  beech 
he  brought  her  to  a  stop  and  frowned.  She 
looked  up,  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes 
and  saw  Abdul,  Oliver  and  Joan  grouped  be- 
neath the  tree,  Abdul  enthroned  on  the  bench, 
the  others  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  ground,' 
their  faces  lifted  toward  him. 

"Cheek!"  muttered  Tappen. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Paula. 
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"The  nerve  of  him!"  continued  Tappen, 
glowering.  "He  has  no  right  to  sit  in  the 
presence  of  a  white  man,  and  he  knows  it.  He 
needs  a  real  drubbing,  and  he's  going  to  get 
it." 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Corny.  It's  probably 
just  some  game  they're  playing." 

"But  a  game  he  knows  he  has  no  right  to 
play.  They  are  actually  looking  up  to  him, 
listening  to  him  discourse.  It  isn't  a  favor  to 
be  easy  on  him,  Paula.  Once  one  of  those 
boys  gets  cheeky,  he's  ruined  two  ways.  He's 
no  good  to  anybody  and  he  loses  the  only  pro- 
fession he  knows.  From  purely  unselfish  mo- 
tives, I'm  going  to  beat  him  up." 

"You're  speaking  a  foreign  language — 
some  African  dialect.  In  other  words,  you're 
mildly  crazy.  You  would  no  more  dare  hit 
Abdul  while  Joan  is  around  than  you  would 
dare  chop  down  the  beech  because  it  dropped 
a  leaf  on  you." 

A  blank  look  filled  Tappen's  face.  "You're 
right,  I  wouldn't.  I'll  have  to  take  the  rascal 
for  a  walk." 

"Let's  slip  around  behind  them,  Corny.  I 
want  to  hear  what  he's  saying." 

A  moment  later  they  could  realize  for  them- 
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selves  why  Abdul  was  holding  the  rapt  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers.  He  was  not  talking  to 
them,  he  was  soliloquizing— moaning,  wailing 
to  himself,  moisture  in  his  voice,  in  his  black- 
brown  eyes,  and  even  on  the  backs  of  his  hands, 
placed  on  his  round  bare  knees : 

"N o  good  this  place.  Every  tree  this  country 
make  believe  she  temba  tree.  Temba  tree  drop 
leaves,  that's  all  right.  But  not  every  tree  go 
do  same  thing.  Me,  too,  me  Abdul,  I  drop 
leaves.  This  country  too  much  cold,  blood  no 
run  no  more.  My  country  warm  country.  I 
want  to  go  my  place.  Plenty  sun,  plenty 
woman.  One  good  wife,  know  how  to  work, 
two  pound  ten  shilling.  Two  good  wife,  five 
pound.  Three  good  wife,  seben  pound  ten  shil- 
ling. Bye  em  bye,  plenty  pickanin'.  No  good 
this  country.   I  want  my  country  for  me." 

"Poor  Abdul!"  said  Joan,  tears  starting 
f£om  her  eyes.   "Don't  cry,  Abdul." 


XV 


IT  is  one  thing  to  promise  never  to  hurt  a 
person  beloved,  it  is  another  to  keep  the 
pledge  that  slips  so  easily  from  the 
tongue,  propelled  by  an  impulse  of  the  heart. 

A  test  was  to  come  to  Paula  sooner  than  she 
expected,  but  in  the  meantime  she  was  des- 
tined to  pass  through  a  transition,  a  vaguely 
sensed  culmination  of  forces  she  had  not  yet 
identified  but  which  were  rapidly  tearing 
away  a  scaffolding  it  had  taken  years  to  build. 
Every  individual  can  be  divided  at  any  stage 
of  existence  into  two  basic  elements — the  rock 
core,  inherited,  devised  by  shadowy  genera- 
tions, and  the  loam  of  a  single  life's  accretion. 
The  top  soil  may  be  stripped  by  any  catas- 
trophic tremor,  but  it  takes  an  internal  earth- 
quake to  shake  the  immemorial  core. 

That  night,  with  her  mother  sticking  stub- 
bornly to  her  bed,  a  subtle  change  seemed  to 
pervade  the  expansive  living  room,  drawing  it 
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by  some  magic  into  a  single  compact  circle  cen- 
tered on  the  couch  where  John  Oliver  sat  with 
Joan  at  his  side.  Tappen  was  there,  looking 
at  the  blind  man  intently  but  without  a  shade 
of  rancor,  and  she,  Paula  Newcombe,  was  be- 
tween them— between  Joan's  father  and  the 
man  Joan  believed  to  be  her  father.  Even 
Mr.  Newcombe  had  joined  them,  driven  from 
his  game  of  cards  by  a  vague  uneasiness.  He 
seldom  spoke  to  his  wife  during  the  evenings, 
but  her  simple  withdrawal  was  enough  to  de- 
stroy the  balance  of  his  habitual  equilibrium. 

The  talk  was  of  Africa.  Urged  perhaps  by 
Abdul's  panegyric,  Oliver  had  started  it  as 
soon  as  Tappen  and  the  others  wandered  in 
from  the  dining  room.  Joan  had  risen  duti- 
fully to  go,  but  he  had  drawn  her  down  again 
with  an  almost  possessive  movement.  "No, 
my  dear.  I'm  sure  Paula  will  agree  you 
oughtn't  to  miss  this.  It's  educative,  you 
know.  Travel  while  you  sit— that  sort  of 
thing.  As  good  for  you  as  spinach,  only  a  lot 
nicer.   Eh,  Paula?" 

"It  won't  hurt  her  to  sit  up  for  once." 
Oliver's  questions  were  those  of  one  who  sees 
what  he  hears.   They  led  naturally  from  scene 
to  scene.    They  held  Tappen  to  the  sequence 
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of  a  story,  and  by  building  tale  upon  tale,  be- 
gan to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  saga.  That  a 
vague  continent  should  assume  definite  limits 
was  a  mere  detail.  Here,  spread  before  the 
eyes  of  a  pseudo-sophistication,  was  a  new 
world,  old  and  magnificently  strange,  taking 
on  form,  peopling  a  lamplit  hour  with  breath- 
ing prehistoric  monsters,  linking  the  age  of 
man  to  the  geons  before  it,  reviving  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  supremacy  of  lore  over  the  finick- 
ing tunes  of  the  troubadour,  but  not  scorning 
on  occasion  to  break  out  into  the  vaunting 
chant  of  the  victorious  hunter  or  the  cadenced 
song  of  black  men  on  the  march. 

"Really,  Corny,"  exclaimed  Paula,  carried 
away  for  a  moment  from  concentration  on  her- 
self, "you're  rather  wonderful!" 

"It's  Oliver,"  said  Tappen  shamefacedly. 
"He  made  me  do  it." 

"Always  knew  he  had  it  in  him,"  muttered 
Oliver. 

His  face,  which  had  been  unusually  ani- 
mated, settled  back  into  its  accustomed  lines, 
but  Tappen,  watching  it  keenly,  was  conscious 
of  a  profundity  in  its  expression  he  had  never 
caught  before.  He  began  to  wonder  to  what 
point  Oliver  was  aware  of  the  actual  constric- 
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tion  of  the  world  around  him.  Was  it  possible 
that  m  spite  of  his  sightless  blue  eyes  he  saw 
its  involuted  intricacies  with  a  surer  vision  than 
could  Tappen  himself,  or  Paula,  or  Mrs.  New- 
combe,  lying  on  her  bed  upstairs  in  a  role  of 
unyielding,  passive  resistance?  Did  his  quiet 
acceptance  of  things  as  they  are  spring  from  a 
mere  unfeeling  negation,  or  did  it  have  for  its 
source  a  well  of  wisdom  and  strength? 

As  Tappen  looked  and  wondered,  all  these 
people— Oliver,  with  an  arm  fallen  negligently 
around  Joan,  Paula  at  his  side  and  Mr.  New- 
combe  beyond— appeared  to  begin  slowly  to 
recede. 

Put  it  was  not  they  who  moved.   It  was  he 
himself— Cornell  Tappen,  once  of  New  York 
and  sometime  of  Mozambique.  He  seemed  to 
withdraw  without  volition,  backward  and  still 
backward,  until  he  saw  them  as  a  distant 
group,  complete  in  itself,  amalgamated  by  the 
alchemy  of  some  master  soluble  in  which  he 
had  no  part.   He  was  seized  by  such  a  feeling 
of  desperate  loneliness  as  no  hour  in  the  wil- 
derness had  ever  been  able  to  produce.  He 
gazed  upon  the  deep  contentment  in  the  blind 
man's  face  and  forgot  that  he  was  all  splendid 
head  and  no  body.     Though  Oliver  was 
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stripped  of  sight  and  apparently  devoid  of  all 
those  appetites  of  flesh  and  emotion  which  are 
commonly  thought  alone  to  make  life  worth 
living,  Tappen  envied  him  with  a  despairing 
envy. 

Paula  moved  restlessly.  "It's  way  past  bed- 
time, Joan." 

Even  the  sound  of  her  voice  could  not  bring 
the  man  who  knew  she  loved  him  back  into  the 
charmed  circle.  She  remained  far  away — so 
far  away  that  without  doubting  her  love  he 
could  still  think  of  it  as  one  thinks  of  a  treas- 
ure locked  in  a  coffer  whose  key  has  been 
stolen.  He  could  even  see  the  hand  that  had 
stolen  it,  see  it  as  clearly — vein,  sinew  and 
faintly  mottled  skin — as  if  he  were  sitting  in 
Mrs.  Newcombe's  bedroom.  And  yet  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  regard  Paula's  mother  as 
a  malign  force  directed  toward  his  individual 
destruction.  He  was  far  past  all  such  bicker- 
ings of  the  mind.  From  the  dead  calm  of  his 
isolation  he  saw  her  with  a  truer  vision  than 
ever  before  as  a  placid,  likable  woman,  trans- 
formed into  Nemesis  by  the  insertion  down 
her  spine  of  the  extraneous  ramrod  of  an  in- 
herited conviction. 

Joan  arose  to  go  and  Oliver  got  up  with  her. 
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They  went  out  together,  and  Mr.  Newcombe 
followed  so  quietly  that  neither  Tappen  nor 
Paula  realized  he  had  moved  until  his  good 
night  drifted  back  to  them  from  the  doorway. 
They  sat  for  a  moment  in  a  strained  silence, 
and  Tappen,  almost  startled,  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  even  alone  with  her  he  was  no  nearer. 
Something  impended,  some  danger  that  he 
must  either  ward  off  or  confess  himself  utterly 
defeated.  She  turned  and  started  to  say  some- 
thing, but  could  not  phrase  the  words.  On  her 
feet,  it  seemed  for  a  moment  that  she  was 
going  to  leave  him  without  speaking,  then  she 
turned  again  and  stood  looking  down  at  him 
with  frightened  pleading  eyes. 

"I'm  going  up  now,  Corny." 

"No,"  he  said,  rising  quickly.  "Let  me  go 
first,  please." 

Without  giving  her  a  chance  to  answer  he 
hurried  out  and  upstairs.  His  dressing  room 
was  between  their  bath  and  bedroom.  He  en- 
tered it,  undressed  swiftly,  tore  off  the  chintz 
slip  from  the  day  bed  and  slipped  under  the 
covers.  He  heard  her  come  up  a  few  minutes 
later.  With  his  face  to  the  wall  he  listened 
avidly  and  applied  the  sixth  sense  of  the 
hunter  to  reading  all  her  movements.  He  felt. 
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her  startled  pause  beside  him,  heard  her  move 
lingeringly  into  the  bathroom  and  sensed  the 
swiftness  of  her  return  past  him  into  the  bed- 
room. He  listened  with  all  his  ears.  Here 
was  the  test.  If  she  locked  the  door  into  that 
room  which  had  been  his  as  much  as  hers,  she 
would  have  hurt  him  irreparably.  He  would 
slip  out  into  the  night  and  never  come  back. 

He  felt  rather  than  heard  the  key  turn,  so 
silently  was  it  done,  and  now  all  was  darkness. 
But  he  could  see  his  path.  He  straightened 
and  lay  flat  on  his  back.  Although  he  was 
looking  directly  upward,  he  had  the  illusion 
of  a  leveled  gaze,  and  the  wheels  of  his  mind 
set  to  work  with  a  smooth  precision.  He  be- 
gan to  think  out  details.  He  would  go  in  the 
suit  of  clothes  he  had  worn  that  day.  There 
was  a  fair  amount  of  money  in  its  pockets,  and 
he  could  get  his  check  book  from  the  drawer  of 
the  desk  downstairs — the  big  desk  he  had 
shared  with  Paula.  He  would  take  the  spare 
car.  He  must  find  Abdul,  of  course,  and  send 
him  to  get  the  key  to  the  garage  from  Bazire. 

So  completely  was  his  brain  absorbed  in 
planning  that  he  did  not  hear  the  door  open, 
and  when  Paula  came  to  him  he  thought  for 
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an  excruciating  moment  that  he  was  in  the  grip 
of  an  agonizing  dream.  But  her  silk-clad  body 
was  too  cold  for  the  stuff  of  dreams.  Her  feet 
and  her  hands  were  like  ice.  Even  her  lips, 
brushing  his  neck  as  she  settled  her  head 
against  his  shoulder,  were  frozen  in  their 
touch.  There  was  a  faint  shuddering  in  all  her 
limbs  as  he  drew  her  close  and  held  her,  but 
presently  his  stillness  became  hers.  She  re- 
laxed with  a  quivering  sigh  and  fell  into  sleep 
as  a  plummet  falls  into  deep  water.  It  was  as 
though  Joan,  exhausted,  had  crept  into  his 
bed. 

He  lay  awake  for  a  long  time,  tasting  a 
keener  and  far  more  subtle  bliss  than  ever 
blessed  the  vaunted  pinnacles  of  passionate 
possession.  Love  took  on  a  new  meaning — an 
unimagined  fullness  that  left  his  spirit  gasp- 
ing. He  ached  with  the  realization  that  the 
heart  of  man  can  be  too  small  a  vessel  to  con- 
tain its  own  brew  and  the  mind  of  man  too 
short  a  measure  to  encircle  its  own  broad 
range.  Thinking  he  loved,  he  had  never 
known  love  before.  Thus  was  he  doomed  to 
wonder  from  now  on  where  its  ultimate  limits 
are  fixed 
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Sleep  engenders  its  own  warmth.  Paula's 
blood,  pulsing  naturally  within  the  peace  of 
unfathomable  slumber,  added  its  glow  to  the 
heat  she  borrowed  from  his  body.  She  grew 
tender,  soft  and  malleable — fluid  without  mo- 
tion. He  felt  her  flowing  into  and  with  him, 
and  they  became  indissolubly  one.  Drowsily, 
protestingly,  he  floated  away  from  the  con- 
sciousness to  which  he  clung  into  the  Nirvana 
of  a  supreme  content.  When  they  awoke  it 
was  broad  daylight.  They  turned  sleepily  in 
the  narrow  bed,  stared  solemnly  at  each  other, 
and  like  children  newly  awakened,  suddenly 
smiled.  Then  they  grew  up  and  Paula  hid  her 
face  against  him.  She  began  to  tremble  and 
presently  to  turn  cold.  He  sprang  up  and 
left  her. 

Mr.  Newcombe,  puzzled  by  his  wife's  con- 
tinued immobility  in  the  face  of  apparent  good 
health,  and  totally  at  a  loss  as  to  its  motive, 
hovered  disconsolately  between  her  as  a  duty 
and  the  dozen  little  chores  he  had  made  it  his 
pleasure  either  to  attend  to  or  to  watch.  He 
sought  out  his  daughter  on  the  third  morning 
and  appealed  to  her,  by  no  means  for  the  first 
time.  ' 'What  on  earth  can  be  the  matter  with 
your  mother,  Paula?" 
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"You  had  better  ask  her,  father.  I  still 
ilon't  think  it's  anything  serious." 

"Are  you  fooling  me — keeping  me  in  the 
dark?" 

She  glanced  at  him  quickly,  startled. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  except  that  you're  the  one 
who  really  looks  sick.  I  suppose  I'm  a  dod- 
dering fool,  but  I'd  be  willing  to  wager  you've 
lost  a  pound  in  the  last  three  days.  If  it  isn't 
your  mother  you're  worried  about,  it's  some- 
thing else." 

"J ust  how  much  will  you  bet?"  asked  Paula, 
her  face  clearing  and  breaking  in  a  teasing 
smile.    "In  cash,  father — real  money." 

"Oh,  well  "  began  Mr.  Newcombe,  and 

broke  off.  He  went  in  search  of  more  intelli- 
gible sympathy  and  happened  upon  Tappen. 
"What  do  you  think,  Corny?  Oughtn't  we  to 
have  in  a  doctor?" 

"For  whom?" 

"Paula,  for  one." 

"Paula!"  exclaimed  Tappen,  genuinely  sur- 
prised. Then  his  expression  turned  to  gravity, 
touched  by  a  shade  of  wistfulness. 

"Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Newcombe,  "if  she 
isn't  sick  now  she's  going  to  be,  or  I  miss  my 
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guess.  Then  there's  my  wife,  sticking  to  her 
bed  like  a  barnacle  to  a  post.  Says  there's 
nothing  the  matter,  but  I  worry  about  her." 

"I  wouldn't  if  I  were  you,  sir,"  said  Tappen 
slowly.  "Let  her  stay  in  bed  for  a  while  longer, 
and  I  have  a  notion  she'll  start  to  pick  up 
pretty  soon  without  your  knowing  why." 

"You  take  things  pretty  coolly,  don't  you?" 
said  Mr.  Xewcombe,  still  dissatisfied.  "I  sup- 
pose you  feel  just  as  easy  about  Paula." 

"Yes,"  said  Tappen  after  a  pause,  "in  a 
way,  I  do.  But  I  hadn't  noticed  she  was  look- 
ing so  badly."  He  frowned  and  presently  con- 
tinued: "I've  been  wanting  to  have  a  talk 
with  you  about  something  else.  Do  you  mind 
coming  for  a  walk?" 

"Xot  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Xewcombe,  glad  of 
the  excuse  to  get  away  from  the  house.  "The 
woods  are  great  just  now.  They  don't  have 
the  color  of  our  autumn,  but  I  like  the  smell  of 
the  fallen  leaves.   It's  just  like  home." 

They  were  well  on  their  way  before  Tappen 
spoke  again:  "I  don't  know  if  you  remember 
saying  to  me  you  couldn't  understand  how  a 
man  could  live  without  work." 
^  "Yes,  I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Xewcombe, 
"but  I've  been  wondering  ever  since  if  I  was 
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right.  Perhaps  it's  a  question  of  the  mind, 
Corny.  If  you've  got  enough  in  the  back  of 
your  head  to  feed  on,  perhaps  I  was  wrong." 

"I  don't  think  you  were.  I've  never  told 
you  about  the  Bennington  Reserve,  have  I?" 

"Something,  but  not  much — or  maybe  it 
was  Paula.  I  know  you  made  your  money 
out  of  it." 

"Yes,  what  little  I  have.  It's  a  fine  prop- 
erty, but  the  war  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  it. 
No  man  but  me  knows  half  its  possibilities. 
I've  come  to  the  conclusion  I'm  too  young  to 
be  a  loafer,  so  I've  been  negotiating  by  cable 
with  the  receivers  to  give  me  another  shot  at 
the  management." 

"You're  no  loafer,  Corny,"  said  Mr.  New- 
combe  quickly.  "Just  because  you  work  with- 
out appearing  to  work,  do  you  think  I  can't 
see  what  you've  done  and  are  doing  all  the 
time  for  this  place  of  Paula's?  I  dare  say  not 
only  the  chateau  but  the  entire  estate  is  worth 
a  third  more  than  when  you  took  hold  of  it." 

"That's  nothing,"  said  Tappen,  but  his 
cheeks  flushed  faintly  at  the  older  man's 
shrewd  appreciation.  "Now  it's  moving, 
Paula  can  run  it  easily  enough." 
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"How  did  the  Bennington  people  take  your 
proposal?" 

"Jumped  at  it  gratefully.  They  think  I'm 
a  fool  for  more  reasons  than  one,  but  they're 
willing  to  accept  me  as  a  sacrificial  goat." 

"But  you  feel  sure  it  will  pay?" 

"While  I  live  I  believe  it  will  pay  like  a 
gold  mine." 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  putting  some 
money  into  it?  Might  make  things  a  bit  easier 
for  you  if  you  had  one  substantial  stockholder 
in  your  pocket." 

"That's  fine  of  you,  sir,"  said  Tappen  with 
a  warm  smile,  "but  I  would  rather  you  didn't. 
I  don't  need  more  than  I've  got  to  win  my  own 
battles.  I'm  leaving  with  Abdul  for  London 
tomorrow  to  close  up  the  deal." 

"Coming  back  this  way?" 

"Oh,  yes.  We'll  be  gone  for  less  than  a 
week,  I  hope.  Suppose  you  tell  Mrs.  New- 
combe  what's  in  the  air,  will  you?" 

"Why?  She  isn't  the  kind  that  mixes  in 
men's  affairs." 

"I  have  an  idea  it  might  do  her  good.  Per- 
haps you're  not  the  only  one  who  thinks  a  chap 
ought  to  work  if  he  wants  to  live.  Try  it  any- 
way." 
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"All  right,  I'll  give  her  the  information; 
but  in  exchange  you've  got  to  let  me  go  along 
with  you  to  London.  I  tell  you,  Corny,  that 
sort  of  trip  would  do  me  a  world  of  good,  and 
you  might  find  me  useful  after  all." 

"Great!"  said  Tappen  with  a  laugh.  "I 
couldn't  ask  for  better  company." 

When  the  two,  accompanied  by  a  changed 
Abdul,  returned  from  London  five  days  later, 
Mr.  Newcombe  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  his 
wife  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
sume her  ordinary  habits,  but  Tappen  did  not 
share  in  his  surprise.  In  the  days  which  fol- 
lowed he  did  not  openly  avoid  her,  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  gave  her  no  chance  to  express 
either  sympathy  or  approval.  He  sought  op- 
portunity to  show  her  courtesy  while  others 
were  about,  but  he  dodged  any  sort  of  con- 
junction. More  than  that,  in  so  far  as  he 
could  do  so,  he  excluded  her  from  his  mind. 

This  week  of  waiting  for  a  steamer  from 
Marseilles  to  the  East  Coast  belonged  to  him 
as  had  no  other  period  in  his  whole  life,  and 
he  was  niggardly  in  his  manner  of  spending  it. 
He  portioned  it  out  carefully  among  the 
people,  things  and  places  he  loved  best.  Paula 
came  in  for  most  of  it,  Joan  with  Oliver  for 
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more  than  usual,  and  even  Mr.  Newcombe  for 
a  few  hours  devoted  to  such  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  interests  which  were  soon  to  absorb 
Tappen's  attention  that  the  grizzled  little  man 
felt  the  vague  longing  to  renew  his  youth  by 
going  to  the  front  in  person. 

"Wouldn't  be  the  place  for  me,  I  suppose," 
he  ventured. 

"Hardly!"  exclaimed  Tappen  with  a  laugh. 
"But  I  admire  your  sporting  blood,  sir." 

"Of  course,  it's  a  terrible  way  off.  A  month, 
you  say,  from  Marseilles." 

"All  of  that,"  confirmed  Tappen. 
"Do  you  think  Paula  quite  understands 
what  that  means?" 

"I  haven't  told  her  much  about  it.  She 
must  know  I'm  planning  to  go  somewhere, 
but  that's  all." 

4 'My  boy,  you're  running  a  great  risk. 
Never  let  a  thing  like  that  hit  a  woman  by  sur- 
prise or  come  to  her  through  a  third  party.  It 
hurts  her  pride  if  it  doesn't  smash  anything 
else."  He  looked  at  Tappen  curiously. 
"Didn't  you  have  some  lesson  of  that  kind 
once  before?" 

"Not  exactly,"  said  Tappen.    "But  there's 
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no  reason  to  worry.  I  have  an  idea  that  it  will 
be  a  great  tonic  to  Paula  to  have  me  actively  at 
work  again,  even  if  it  does  mean  a  long  ab- 
sense.  She  hasn't  said  anything  about  my  loaf- 
ing, perhaps  because  you  and  she  are  the  only 
ones  who  appreciate  just  how  busy  I've  been. 
You  can  write  me  how  she  takes  my  going." 

"We  won't  be  here  long  after  you're  gone, 
you  know,"  said  Mr.  Newcombe  doubtfully. 
"Mrs.  Newcombe  wants  to  sail  about  a  week 
after  you  do.   You  knew  that,  didn't  you?" 

"That's  so.  Paula  told  me." 

"Joan  will  miss  you,  of  course,  but  she'll 
miss  Abdul  like  the  very  mischief." 

"She's  missing  him  already,"  said  Tappen. 
"Haven't  you  noticed  how  the  trip  to  London 
changed  him?  He  smelled  home,  and  he's  been 
puffed  with  self-importance  ever  since.  He's 
so  surly  at  being  ordered  around  that  they've 
about  given  up  having  him  in  their  games." 

"So  that's  why  you've  been  taking  his  place 
— so  Joan  wouldn't  notice.  You  have  a  lot  of 
nice  ways  about  you,  Corny." 

"But  that  doesn't  happen  to  be  one  of 
them,"  said  Tappen  with  a  nod  of  recognition 
for  the  compliment,  and  a  smile.    "I'm  with 
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J oan  for  the  good  of  my  own  soul,  and  because 
I  like  tremendously  to  be  with  her." 

That  evening  Mrs.  Newcombe  read  some- 
thing in  the  latest  number  of  the  Paris  paper 
besides  the  list  of  Americans  abroad.  "Well, 
Mathew,"  she  remarked,  "you  are  in  the  news 
tonight." 

"Really?"  said  Paula,  only  mildly  puzzled. 
"Let's  hear  it,  mother." 

"  'Mr.  Mathew  Newcombe,' "  read  Mrs. 
Newcombe  in  a  precise  voice,  well  under  con- 
trol, "  'accompanied  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Cornell  Tappen,  of  New  York,  Paris  and 
Nuits-St.-Georges,  stopped  the  night  at  the 
Meurice  on  their  way  back  from  London  to 
the  Cote  d'Or.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr. 
Tappen,  who  remarried  Miss  Paula  New- 
combe under  such  romantic  circumstances  a 
couple  of  months  ago,  was  at  one  time  field 
manager  of  Bennington  Reserve,  Limited,  ex- 
ploiters of  vast  East  African  properties  now 
in  the  hands  of  receivers.  He  is  expected  to 
return  to  Mozambique  at  an  early  date  to  re- 
port on  present  conditions  and  possibly  to  re- 
sume active  charge.'  " 

Paula  showed  no  sign  that  the  news  came 
to  her  as  a  shock,  but  Oliver  threw  up  his  head 
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with  unusual  abruptness,  while  Joan  jumped 
to  her  feet  and  stood  staring  at  Tappen  with 
a  puzzled  expression.  "What  does  it  all  mean, 
Corny  ?  Are  you  going  back  to  that  place  you 
were  telling  us  about  the  night  they  let  me 
stay  up?" 

"The  very  same,"  said  Tappen,  "and  I'm 
awfully  sorry,  Joan,  but  I  think  I'll  have  to 
take  Abdul  along  to  look  after  me." 

"Take  me  too,"  said  Oliver  suddenly,  pro- 
jecting his  head  forward.  "That's  a  fine  chap 
now.  Swear  I  won't  be  in  the  way.  Just  lead 
me  off  the  ship  and  you'd  never  have  to  think 
of  me  again."  He  threw  out  one  arm  in  a 
gangling  gesture  toward  Paula.  "You 
wouldn't  mind,  old  girl,  would  you?" 

Paula  felt  a  lump  rise  in  her  throat.  "Why, 
John,"  she  said  thickly,  "are  you  so  unhappy 
here?" 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Oliver.  "Unhappy? 
Just  tell  me  what  I  could  ask  that  I  haven't 
got!  No,  my  dear,  nothing  like  that.  Only, 
people  are  apt  to  think  that  a  blind  man  can't 
see.  More  rot.  New  sounds  and  smells,  and 
the  sights  I've  never  seen !  I  would  start  living 
all  over  again.  They  say  copra  stinks.  Great ! 
I'll  wager  I  can  spot  it  and  name  it  a  mile 
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away.  Xiggers,  too — they  have  a  smell  of  their 
own.  I'll  wager  I  can  tell  if  they're  long  or 
short,  thin  or  fat,  traveling  fast  or  lying  low. 
Think  of  the  rhythm  of  the  tom-tom,  and  of 
the  chanteys  of  a  safari  on  the  march.  Do  you 
think  I  won't  be  able  to  see  all  that,  and  fol- 
low?" 

Paula  could  have  cried  aloud  in  protest 
against  the  pain — the  sheer  waste — of  all  futile 
sacrifices.  She  had  known  for  days  that  Corny 
was  planning  to  go  away,  but  not  how  defi- 
nitely, nor  how  terribly  far.  Why  was  he  go- 
ing, if  all  it  meant  to  John  was  that  he  wanted 
to  go  too?  That  question  beat  flutteringly  at 
the  windows  of  her  confused  brain.  It  seemed 
to  suggest  some  monstrous  absurdity,  but  was 
powerless  to  come  to  rest  on  a  definite  answer. 
Something  was  in  the  way,  some  lack  in  herself. 
Xo,  not  a  lack.  Rather  a  subtraction,  prac- 
ticed by  another's  hand  as  surely  as  if  a  surgeon 
had  performed  an  operation. 

"I'm  afraid  you  wouldn't  be  up  to  it,  old 
man,"  said  Tappen,  answering  Oliver  seri- 
ously. "Frightfully  hot  for  five  months  out  of 
twelve,  and  the  food  isn't  particularly  nourish- 
ing. Xo  horses  to  ride  and  no  cows  to  milk. 
You  couldn't  possibly  make  the  grade." 
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"Think  so?"  asked  Oliver  with  a  touch  of 
belligerence.  Then  he  sank  back  in  the  depths 
of  the  couch.  "Perhaps  you're  right.  Per- 
haps I  would  gum  things  a  bit,  after  all."  But 
presently  his  head  came  forward  again  and  he 
sat  staring  toward  Paula  with  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression gathered  and  knotted  around  his 
vacant  eyes. 

Joan  moved  quietly  to  stand  before  Tappen. 
"I  like  warm  weather,  Corny,"  she  murmured 
breathlessly.  "I'm  always  happiest  on  the  hot- 
test days,  and  you  know  how  I  eat  almost 
everything — even  Abdul's  horrid  dry  rice." 

He  slipped  his  arm  around  her  and  drew 
her  down  on  his  knee.  For  a  moment  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  choke ;  but  hugging 
her  close,  he  managed  to  whisper,  "God  bless 
you  for  that,  darling.  If  ever  I  take  a  little 
girl  to  Africa,  or  anywhere  else  she  wants  to 
go,  I  promise  it  will  be  you." 

"But  not  this  time,"  said  Joan  with  a  wise 
nod  of  her  head. 

"No,  not  this  time." 
^  "Cheer  up,  Joan,"  said  Mr.  Newcombe. 
"I'll  tell  you  a  secret.   He  wouldn't  let  me  £o 
either." 

Paula  arose  hurriedly  and  left  the  room,  f ol- 
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lowed  by  the  accurate  turning  of  Oliver's  head. 
Everyone,  she  was  thinking,  her  father,  Joan, 
John — even  Abdul — was  free  to  ask  to  go  with 
Corny;  everyone  but  herself — and  her  mother. 
She  started  down  the  hallway  to  the  front  door, 
but  changed  her  mind,  turned  back  and  went 
upstairs.  She  threw  herself  prone  on  her  bed, 
dragged  forward  one  of  the  pillows  and  buried 
her  face  in  it. 

What  had  her  mother  done  to  her,  and  how 
had  she  done  it?  What  had  she  taken  from 
her?  "Oh,  God,"  she  prayed  vaguely,  "why 
haven't  I  been  a  loose  woman?"  She  half 
raised  her  head,  startled  by  her  own  prayer — 
by  its  unconscious  and  undirected  accuracy. 
If  she  had  only  lived  by  the  body,  fed  on  it, 
and  by  indulgence  fattened  its  coarser  appe- 
tites, she  would  not  have  gone  down  to  de- 
feat. She  would  have  found  her  mother  mere- 
ly ridiculous  and  herself  only  despicable  in  a 
small  miserly  way.  Her  soul  cried  out  loudly 
it  was  not  mean,  while  her  shrinking  flesh  de- 
clared stubbornly  she  was  her  mother's  daugh- 
ter. She  buried  her  face  again,  tears  of  im- 
potent anger  stinging  her  eyes. 

Tappen  grew  restless  and  arose  as  soon  as 
he  could  rid  himself  of  Joan  without  seem- 
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ing  to  do  so.  He,  too,  went  into  the  hall,  but 
passed  out  the  front  door  and  stood  wonder- 
ing which  path  Paula  had  taken.  Had  she  in- 
tended he  should  follow?  How  could  he  tell 
if  she  wanted  him  to  come  to  her  or  if  she 
wished  only  to  escape — from  him  most  of  all? 
He  had  been  living  strange  silent  days,  and 
nights,  at  her  side,  in  a  sort  of  sentient  trance 
of  content.  That  was  what  he  had  not  been 
able  to  make  her  feel — this  tenuous  thread  of 
spiritual  happiness  which  bound  him  to  her 
more  securely  than  had  the  hoops  of  physical 
possession.  He  knew  she  was  not  afraid  of 
him,  but  she  was  curiously  ashamed.  How 
could  one  battle  against  that  sort  of  thing  ex- 
cept by  a  meticulous  forbearance?  He  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  seek  her  out,  and  wan- 
dered back  uncertainly  into  the  hallway. 

Joan  ran  out  to  him.  "The  captain  says  to 
tell  you  mother  went  upstairs." 

"Really?"  exclaimed  Tappen.  "How  did 
he  know?" 

"Why,  that's  nothing  for  him,  Corny.  He 
saw  her  with  his  ears."  She  held  up  her  lips. 
"You  get  two  kisses  tonight,  one  to  give  to 
mother." 

He  climbed  the  stairs  slowly,  went  to  Paula, 
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and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  down  at  her 
quivering  body,  indistinct  in  the  dim  glow  of  a 
night  lamp.  Then  he  sat  on  the  bed  and  took 
her  in  his  arms  with  a  gentle  firmness  born  of 
resolve. 

"There's  something  I've  been  trying  to  tell 
you.  Please  let  me.  Are  you  listening?"  She 
nodded  her  head  but  could  not  stop  trembling. 
"I  want  you  to  know  that  I've  never  been  so 
happy  as  in  the  last  few  days.  There's  no  tag 
to  that,  my  dear,  no  mental  hold-back  what- 
ever.   I  mean  it  just  as  simply  as  I  said  it." 

She  slipped  her  arms  around  him  and  clung 
to  him  desperately.  "I've  been  trying  to  tell 
you  something  too,"  she  whispered  hoarsely. 
"I  despise  myself,  Corny.  I'm  sorry  that  I 
was  true  to  John  for  nine  years.  If  I  had  been 
what  everyone  thought  I  was — a  woman  with 
a  hidden  lover,  or  worse — nobody  could  have 
made  me  into  the  coward  I  am  today.  I  would 
be  live  flesh  and  blood  and  I'd  cling  to  you  in 
the  face  of  mother  and  father,  Joan  and  John 
and  the  whole  world." 

"Hush,  dear." 

"No,  no,  don't  stop  me.  What  hurts  most  is 
that  Joan — the  only  person  besides  you  who 
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really  matters — would  love  me  for  it.  If  she 
ever  finds  out  the  thing  I  am  she'll  hate  me  and 
despise  the  smug  happiness  I'm  buying  for 
her." 

"Paula,  it's  you  I  love — what  you  are,  and 
not  what  you  do.  How  can  I  make  you  believe 
it?  I  can  only  tell  you  I'm  going  away  owned 
body  and  soul  by  the  memory  of  you — the  lover 
you  were  and  the  sweetheart  you  still  are." 

"When  must  you  go?" 

"Tomorrow." 

The  single  word  stunned  her.  She  lay 
breathlessly  still  for  a  long  moment.  "What 
time?" 

"Any  old  time.  I  can  go  by  train,  or  Bazire 
could  drive  us  down  to  Marseilles  later.  The 
ship  sails  day  after  tomorrow  at  ten  in  the 
morning." 

He  felt  her  melting  in  his  arms.  Her  hands 
stole  up  around  his  neck  and  he  could  feel  her 
face,  warm  and  wet,  against  his  cheek.  "Corny, 
dear  boy,  I'm  your  wife — your  mistress — any- 
thing you  want,  my  darling,  anything  you 
ask." 

He  cradled  her,  and  the  beating  of  her  heart 
against  his  breast  brought  a  lump  into  his 
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throat.  She  throbbed  like  a  frightened  bird 
held  in  the  hand.  He  wished  only  to  set  her 
free,  but  knew  that  if  he  let  her  go  she  would 
still  be  within  a  cage. 


XVI 


DOWN  in  the  living  room  a  strange 
scene  was  being  enacted.  With 
Paula,  Tappen  and  Joan  gone,  Mrs. 
Newcombe  directed  a  nervous  look  at  Oliver, 
left  alone  on  the  couch,  and  abruptly  began  to 
put  away  her  work.  Absurd  as  it  might  seem, 
she  had  a  feeling  that  the  blind  man  was  watch- 
ing her.  In  her  hurry  she  dropped  her  ball  of 
wool  and  it  rolled  far  across  the  polished  floor, 
urged  farther  and  farther  by  her  frantic  jerks 
at  the  strand  she  still  held.  Mr.  Newcombe 
watched  it  go  and  frowned,  debating  whether 
he  could  with  propriety  turn  the  remaining  two 
cards  in  his  hand  before  getting  up  to  retrieve 
the  ball. 

"Dropped  your  wool,"  said  Oliver  quietly, 
but  the  weirdly  unexpected  words  boomed  in 
Mrs.  Newcombe's  ears. 

Without  stopping  to  think  why  she  did  it, 
she  snapped  the  thread  remaining  in  her 
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fingers,  let  it  fall  and  started  to  rise,  but 
Oliver  forestalled  her.  He  gathered  in  his  long 
legs,  got  up  and  came  tap-tapping  toward  her. 
Halfway  of  the  distance  he  sensed  a  chair,  an- 
nexed it  and  dragged  it  along  to  place  it  within 
the  circle  of  light  cast  by  the  high  lamp  shared 
between  Mr.  Newcombe  at  his  games  and  Mrs, 
Newcombe  at  her  knitting. 

"A  bit  lonely  over  on  the  couch,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

She  tried  to  say  something — anything  at  all 
— but  her  dry  hps  refused  their  office.  She 
glanced  at  her  husband  with  instinctive  appeal, 
a  pitiful  hunted  look  in  her  eyes. 

"Glad  to  have  you  join  us,  captain,"  said 
Mr.  Newcombe  absently.  He  had  already  for- 
gotten the  ball  of  wool. 

"And  it's  going  to  be  a  lot  lonelier  with 
Tappen  gone,"  resumed  Oliver. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  murmured  Mr.  Newcombe, 
shuffling  the  cards  for  another  try.  Then,  real- 
izing that  he  was  being  rude  to  the  blind  man's 
supersensitive  ears,  he  frowned  again,  laid  the 
pack  aside  and  looked  up. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Oliver  with  deceptive 
casualness,  "you  weren't  thinking  of  going,  too, 
were  you?" 
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Mr.  Newcombe,  staring  with  awakened 
curiosity  at  the  speaker,  perceived  not  only 
that  he  himself  was  not  being  addressed  but 
that  the  question  actually  excluded  him.  It 
was  directed  unmistakably  at  his  wife. 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Newcombe  managed  to  answer. 
"We  shall  have  to  be  going  very  soon." 

Oliver's  face  began  slowly  to  smile  from  the 
eyes  down.  It  was  a  startling  process.  More 
than  ever  his  fine  head  appeared  to  be  com- 
pletely divorced  from  the  frail  wreck  of  his 
body.  In  addition,  he  seemed  to  have  shed  all 
his  mannerisms  of  speech.  His  "right  you 
are's,"  "what  ho's,"  "top  hole's,"  and  "bits  off 
the  crisp,"  had  verged  on  jargon  to  Mrs.  New- 
combe, but  now  that  they  were  eliminated  he 
became  actually  less  intelligible  than  ever. 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"My  dear  sir!"  gasped  Mr.  Newcombe, 
thunderstruck. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  you,"  said  Oliver  easily. 
"We  all  recognize  that  every  male  American 
is  subject  to  the  sudden  call  of  business.  I  was 
speaking  to  Paula's  mother." 

"I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  go  with  Mathew," 
said  Mrs.  Newcombe  weakly.    She  was  terri- 
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fied,  not  at  the  suggestion  that  she  stay  with  her 
daughter  but  at  the  manner  of  its  making.  To 
do  her  justice,  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
that  her  continued  presence  at  the  chateau 
could  be  considered  of  benefit  to  anybody,  least 
of  all  by  Paula,  who  in  the  past  few  days,  ever 
since  their  memorable  talk,  in  fact,  seemed  to 
have  withdrawn  into  another  world. 

This  withdrawal  had  not  been  pointed ;  it  was 
not  from  her  mother  alone  she  had  receded  but 
from  everybody.  Indeed,  so  impartial  and 
complete  had  been  the  recession  that  one  might 
say  Paula  had  crept  equally  away  from  her- 
self. She  had  changed  so  much  that  a  man  as 
dull  in  such  matters  as  Mathew  had  noticed  it 
— Cornell  Tappen,  too,  and  now  John  Oliver. 
He  had  not  said  it  in  so  many  words,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  in  Mrs.  Newcombe's  mind  that  in 
some  such  feeling  rested  the  explanation  of  his 
present  amazing  behavior.  Strangely  enough, 
she  did  not  regard  Paula's  aloofness  from  her- 
self— her  mother — in  the  light  of  an  estrange- 
ment. 

Of  course  Paula  had  changed — she  had  ex- 
pected and  intended  her  to  change.  What  she 
had  not  anticipated  was,  that  once  convinced  of 
her  error,  Paula  should  make  a  martyrdom  of 
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doing  the  right  thing.  If  not  profoundly,  Mrs. 
Newcombe  was  at  least  genuinely  sincere.  To 
her,  compromise  was  not  anathema;  it  simply 
did  not  come  within  her  range  of  vision.  Once 
you  realized  your  duty — and  there  were  ample 
rules  to  guide  you  to  it  in  all  the  major  ques- 
tions of  life — you  performed  it  more  or  less 
automatically  and  as  a  matter  of  course. 

To  a  nature  so  elementary  all  such  phrases  as 
mitigating  or  extenuating  circumstances,  con- 
tributory considerations,  or  even  a  recommen- 
dation for  clemency  were  not  only  meaning- 
less but  nonexistent.  Once  you  knew  what  you 
had  to  do,  there  was  no  use  marshaling  all  the 
reasons  why  you  did  not  wish  to  do  it,  or  all  the 
factors  which  made  its  doing  particularly  un- 
pleasant. Such  a  course  could  only  add  to  the 
just  burden  of  retribution  for  the  fault 
committed. 

In  common  with  most  people  who  live  by 
rule  of  thumb,  she  was  capable  of  an  easy- 
going content  and  a  lovable  sweetness  only 
while  among  those  who  bowed  to  the  same  reg- 
ulations. To  all  such  there  is  a  single  unfail- 
ing bug-bear — the  demand  that  they  put  on  a 
thinking  cap ;  that  they  balance  reason  against 
specific  belief.    Immediately  they  recoil  in  an 
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instinctive  defense  of  a  happiness  based  on  the 
conviction  that  all  thinking  has  long  since  been 
done  for  them  as  an  incidental  appanage  of 
the  one  supreme  vicarious  sacrifice.  Paula,  it 
is  true,  had  made  her  think,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  forceful  declaration  of  an  established 
faith. 

Mrs.  Newcombe  had  emerged  triumphant 
from  that  encounter  because  she  had  been  sure 
of  a  common  ground  of  understanding,  of  talk- 
ing a  language  that  meant  the  same  thing  to 
speaker  and  audience.  But  face  to  face  with 
Oliver,  she  was  conscious  of  no  such  support. 
She  felt  that  she  would  not  know  what  he 
thought  even  if  he  told  her,  and  the  mere  pre- 
monition that  she  was  about  to  be  called  upon 
to  perform  the  impossible— to  make  intelligible 
to  this  utter  stranger  the  principles  behind  her 
conduct— was  enough  to  transform  her 
strength  into  scatter-brained  futility.  She 
was  quite  simply  afraid  of  him— afraid  as  she 
could  never  have  been  of  Tappen  or  any  other 
mortal. 

"I'm  afraid  I  must  go  with  Mathew,"  she  re- 
peated, almost  inaudibly. 

"I  think  you'll  change  your  mind,"  said 
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Oliver,  still  smiling.  "In  fact,  I'm  jolly  well 
sure  of  it,  because,  if  necessary,  I'll  make  you." 

She  began  to  tremble,  and  spaced  tears  fell 
from  her  eyes  and  rolled  unheeded  down  her 
cheeks. 

"My  dear  sir — Captain  Oliver,"  spluttered 
Mr.  Newcombe,  "you  have  surely  forgotten 
yourself.  I  express  myself  mildly  only  on  ac- 
count of  your  affliction.  Just  the  same,  I'm 
amazed  and  distressed  at  your  astonishing  out- 
burst. I'll  have  you  understand,  sir,  that  my 
wife  will  leave  here  whenever  she  sees  fit." 

"Outburst?"  demurred  Oliver  mildly.  He 
turned  his  head  and  the  half  smile  faded  from 
his  face.  "We'll  let  that  pass,  but  I  must 
correct  your  estimate  of  my  affliction.  You've 
seldom  met  anyone  less  blind  than  I,  sir." 

Looking  into  his  luminous  blue  eyes,  Mr. 
Newcombe  could  almost  have  believed  the 
statement  in  its  most  obvious  sense.  "All  the 
less  excuse — "  he  began,  but  Oliver  stopped 
him  with  a  raised  hand,  thin  to  the  verge  of 
transparency. 

"Don't  let's  bicker.  I  am  absolutely  incap- 
able of  quarreling  with  anyone.  I  was  merely 
going  to  say  that  seeing  things  has  become  my 
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principal  diversion— a  sort  of  major  sport,  for 
lack  of  anything  better.  Blind,  I  can  perceive 
things  that  you  evidently  can't  see  without 
bumping  your  nose  on  them.  So  I'm  going  to 
bump  your  nose." 

"But  not  quarrel?"  interjected  Mr.  New- 
combe  sarcastically. 

^  "Certainly  not  quarrel,"  affirmed  Oliver. 
"Your  wife  and  I  made  the  same  discovery, 
though  it  took  her  a  lot  longer  than  it  did  me. 
It  was  something  that  has  given  me  only  the 
most  exquisite  pleasure,  but  it  seems  to  have 
troubled  her  profoundly."  He  turned  his 
head  to  face  Mrs.  Newcombe  with  a  movement 
which  seemed  to  her  to  carry  a  suggestion  of 
relentless  pursuit.  "Will  you  tell  him,  or 
shall  I  ?" 

"N o,  no,"  she  murmured  ineffectually,  not 
answering  him,  but  merely  voicing  a  weak 
prayer  for  escape. 

^  "Nonsense,  all  this  fuss,"  muttered  Oliver, 
"mountains  of  rot.  Your  wife  and  I  discov- 
ered, Mr.  Newcombe,  that  I  am  Joan's  father." 

"What—"  stuttered  Mr.  Newcombe. 
"What  do  you—"  He  felt  he  was  taking 
things  too  seriously,  and  continued,  frowning, 
"Is  this  some  sort  of  English  joke?" 
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"Really,  you're  amazing!"  said  Oliver. 
"Even  after  bumping  your  nose,  you  can't  see 
the  open  door !  What  I  meant,  sir,  was  that  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  physical  processes  of 
Nature,  I  am  Joan's  father  and  she  is  my 
daughter." 

"Unbelievable!"  gasped  Mr.  Newcombe. 
He  was  like  a  child  who  has  been  paddling  and 
suddenly  finds  the  water  up  to  his  ears.  If 
Oliver's  assertion  was  no  pleasantry  but  the 
simple  truth,  he  did  not  wish  to  admit  it,  be- 
cause it  would  definitely  sweep  him  beyond  his 
depth.  "Quite  so,"  he  murmured  soothingly, 
"quite  so."  But  in  his  panic  he  could  not  have 
told  whether  it  was  Oliver  or  himself  he  was 
endeavoring  to  soothe.  Then  his  uneasy  glance 
fell  on  his  wife,  now  weeping  openly,  and  his 
face  began  to  turn  ashen.  His  eyes  grew 
round  and  staring.   He  sank  into  deep  waters. 

"Why  the  discovery  should  have  been  man- 
handled so  as  to  force  Tappen  to  leave  his  own 
home,"  continued  Oliver  with  phlegmatic  calm, 
"I  confess  is  completely  beyond  me.  I  sup- 
pose it's  the  sort  of  thing  that  requires  brains 
to  see,  as  well  as  sight."  He  continued  almost 
in  the  manner  of  a  soliloquy!  "The  pity  of  it 
is  he  isn't  going  to  go,  he's  gone — gone  away 
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from  Paula  already,  or  she  from  him,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  They've  lost  each 
other  here  in  this  lovely  place  where  they  were 
so  happy.  Mind  you,  I'm  not  arguing  that  it 
would  put  things  right  again  if  Corny  simply 
changed  his  plans  and  stayed.  I  mean  at  this 
stage  of  the  farce.  It's  what  I  would  do,  of 
course;  but  the  way  things  are,  I  suppose  he 
thinks  he's  got  to  go  to  save  his  soul  and 
Paula's — the  soul  they  owned  together." 

"That's  all  I  meant,"  whimpered  Mrs.  New- 
combe,  doubting  her  ears. 

"The  soul  they  owned  together,"  repeated 
Oliver,  "until  somebody  scared  it  off — got  it 
by  the  throat  and  choked  it  blotto.  But  some- 
how you  can't  harm  the  stuff  that  Corny's 
made  of.  Put  it  through  the  mill,  and  it  will 
come  out  stronger  than  it  went  in,  and  a  lot 
finer.  Now  me — I'm  not  like  that.  I've  got 
a  coarse-grained  brain  that  refuses  to  bend  be- 
neath a  burden  of  suds  and  flapdoodle." 

He  looked  directly  at  Mrs.  Newcombe  with 
that  concentration  of  his  features  which  made 
his  blind  eyes  doubly  baleful;  then  his  lips 
twisted  in  an  enigmatic  smile. 

"For  instance,"  he  continued  softly,  "speak- 
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ing  as  one  conventionalized  fossil  to  another,  I 
would  say  that  you  are  a  person  of  unquestion- 
able breeding  and  considerable  charm.  But 
speaking  with  the  voice  of  naked  and  indecent 
truth,  I'm  forced  to  add  you're  the  sort  of 
super-holy  terror  that  chops  down  the  tree  of 
life  at  the  roots  to  make  room  for  the  weeds  of 
misery." 

"Oliver!"  cried  Mr.  Newcombe,  springing  to 
his  feet  and  half  overturning  the  table  before 
him  so  that  the  cards  slithered  to  the  floor.  His 
face  was  white  and  he  was  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  but  he  was  shaken  by  helpless  rage 
and  not  by  fear.  "Only  a  vile  man  and  a  cow- 
ard could  speak  to  a  lady  as  you  have  spoken 
to  Mrs.  Newcombe.  I  demand  an  instant 
apology." 

"You're  out  of  luck,"  said  Oliver  placidly. 
"I  won't  apologize  and  there's  nothing  you  can 
do  about  it  except  go  to  bed  and  boil  all  night. 
If  you  would  only  let  yourself  think  for  a  mo- 
ment you  would  realize  that  I'm  neither  vile 
nor  a  coward.  I'm  not  even  trying  to  be  rude. 
I'm  only  being  sensible.  I'm  merely  saying  I 
have  reason  to  be  peevish  because  Mrs.  New- 
combe has  wiped  out  the  happiness  of  Paula, 
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Corny,  Joan  and  myself  and  left  bitter  ashes 
in  its  place.  Anyone  who  denies  that  fact — 
man  or  woman — is  an  unconscionable  liar." 

"You  are  vile,  you  are  a  coward,"  whispered 
Mr.  Newcombe,  clasping  and  unclasping  his 
hands.  "If  you  weren't  blind — if  only  you 
weren't  a  wreck,  a  cripple  " 

"Exactly,"  said  Oliver.  "You  could  fly  at 
me  like  a  terrier  and  I  would  admire  you  for 
it.  But  let's  return  to  our  muttons.  Since 
there  isn't  a  hope  of  your  wife's  setting  things 
back  where  they  were,  she  needn't  think  she's 
going  to  leave  me  alone  with  Paula  and  Joan. 
She's  going  to  stay  here  and  eat  her  own  mud 
pie  to  the  last  crumb.  You  can  make  up  your 
mind  to  that,  because  I've  thought  out  a 
simple  way  to  force  her  to  do  it.  I'll  blow  out 
my  brains  the  minute  she  goes  through  the 
front  door.  Word  of  honor,  Mr.  Newcombe.  If 
she  likes  she  can  turn  back  to  clean  up  that 
mess  instead  of  staying  to  see  this  one  to  a 
finish." 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about," 
groaned  Mr.  Newcombe,  driven  beyond  the 
bounds  of  exasperation  into  a  species  of  numb 
calm.  "I  don't  know  what  you  think  my  wife 
has  done,  and  I  don't  care.  All  I  know  is  that 
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your  conduct  is  vile  and  cowardly  and  that 
we'll  leave  here  whenever  we  see  fit." 

"You've  said  all  those  things  before — twice 
in  fact,"  remarked  Oliver.  "As  for  what  Mrs. 
Newcombe  has  done,  she's  kicked  Corny  out 
of  his  wife's  arms  and  out  of  his  home.  That 
sort  of  thing  is  common  enough,  but  somehow 
it's  never  been  listed  as  a  crime.  It  wouldn't 
be  fair  to  call  it  murder,  because  it's  ten  times 
worse." 

"I  did  it  for  Joan,"  whispered  Mrs.  New- 
combe,  to  her  husband's  further  consternation. 
She  spoke  half  to  herself,  in  a  visible  agony  of 
vindication.  "How  could  she  have  faced  the 
world?  If  she  learns — and  she  must  know 
some  day — what  could  she  say,  what  " 

Oliver  laughed  aloud— a  rare  sound.  "Oh, 
sorrow!"  he  cried  gayly.  "So  you  were  worry- 
ing about  Joan!"  Again  his  face  sobered. 
"You  and  I,  and  Mr.  Newcombe  here,  when  he 
comes  to,  can  feed  on  Joan,  madam,  but  she 
herself  is  far  beyond  being  fed  by  drying  bones. 
Forgive  me  for  laughing,  but  I  was  thinking 
of  what  she  actually  said  when  I  told  her  about 
being  her  father." 

"You  told  her?"  gasped  Mrs.  Newcombe. 
"When?" 
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"About  a  week  ago,  as  soon  as  I  began  to 
suspect  what  you  had  done.  Did  you  think  I'm 
the  kind  to  let  a  child  bully  herself  sick  with 
wonder  at  what  had  come  over  the  people  she 
loves?  According  to  my  single-track  ideas  it 
doesn't  pay  to  monkey  with  love,  wherever  you 
find  it.  To  keep  happy,  she  had  to  know.  The 
first  question  she  asked  that  showed  something 
had  put  the  wind  up  her  gave  me  the  signal. 
I  had  to  set  her  mother  straight,  and  Corny 
too.  So  I  swore  her  to  secrecy.  I  made  her 
promise  just  to  keep  on  being  herself;  then  I 
told  her  the  whole  business  from  start  to  finish. 
There  must  be  something  the  matter  with  her — 
some  horrible  perversity — because  she  said  it 
was  the  most  beautiful  story  she  had  ever 
heard.  She  hasn't  stopped  loving  Paula  or 
Corny  or  me.  She  never  will,  and  if  ever  the 
world  you're  so  mortally  afraid  of  decides  to 
take  her  to  task,  I  pray  God  to  grant  me  a 
ring-side  seat." 

Mrs.  Newcombe  crumpled  and  burst  into 
sobs,  rousing  her  husband  out  of  the  trance 
through  which  he  had  been  listening  to  the 
amazing  half -told  tale.  He  went  quickly  to 
her,  patted  her  back  comfortingly  and  helped 
her  to  rise.    Silently,  hand  in  hand,  and  with 
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one  of  his  arms  supporting  her,  they  left  the 
salon.  Oliver  drew  a  long  breath  and  sat  star- 
ing until  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  had 
ceased.  Then  he  went  to  his  room,  the  rubber 
ferrule  on  his  stick  thumping  boldly  along  the 
familiar  way. 


XVII 


AN  hour  later  Mr.  Newcombe  crept 
down  the  darkened  stairs,  unlocked 
the  front  door  and  passed  out  into 
the  night.  Hatless,  he  fled  along  the  paths, 
taking  one  turn  and  then  another,  scarcely 
knowing  where  he  went.  Heretofore  the  hor- 
nets of  doubt  had  always  risen  before  him  and 
given  him  the  chance  to  fight  his  way  through. 
But  now  the  swarm  was  after  him,  driving 
him  mercilessly.  He  presented  a  pathetic, 
routed,  fleeing  figure,  but  what  made  him  lov- 
able was  that  his  brain  was  absurdly  engaged 
in  wishing  he  had  learned  to  swear. 

He  had  had  the  bare  facts  from  his  wife,  as 
unsympathetic  a  source  as  possible,  and  what 
had  they  done  to  him?  He  adored  these  peo- 
ple, singly  and  as  a  group.  Did  he  feel  the 
proper  horror  as  regarded  his  daughter  Paula? 
He  did  not.  Had  Corny  committed  the  crimes 
of  forgery,  falsification  of  public  records,  con- 
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spiracy  and  fraud?  He  had.  Did  he  esteem 
him  any  the  less  for  it?  He  did  not;  he  loved 
the  boy.  And  Joan,  that  precious  and  ador- 
able child.  Had  her  hair  or  her  eyes  or  her 
cheeks  turned  red  upon  learning  she  was  born 
out  of  specific  wedlock?  Not  so  her  own 
mother  could  notice  it!  Was  that  tragic  ir- 
regularity only  a  huge  joke,  as  Oliver  seemed 
to  suppose?  And  Oliver  himself.  Could  you 
hold  a  grievance  against  a  man  as  straightfor- 
ward as  the  edge  of  a  clean-cutting  ax? 

Now  if  these  people  were  admirable  without 
exception  and  as  near  to  his  heart  as  ivy  to  a 
wall,  where  was  he,  Mathew  Newcombe,  and 
where  had  he  been  all  his  life  ?  Then  he  swerved 
around  to  his  wife.  He  found  himself  cast  up 
at  her  feet  by  the  gust  of  that  last  desperate 
query.  Did  he  respect  her  any  the  less  for  the 
stand  she  had  taken?  No ;  and  no  again.  But 
did  he  agree  with  her?  Did  he?  Did  he?  He 
veered  off  from  the  sudden  and  amazing  sting 
of  that  question  and  strove  to  put  on  armor  by 
reminding  himself  that  he  had  always  loved 
her  and  he  loved  her  still.  He  had  loved  her 
because  of  what  she  was,  and  if  she  had  acted 
differently  she  would  have  been  other  than 
herself.   Remembering  her  thin  racked  body, 
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weeping  itself  to  sleep  after  the  ordeal  of  the 
ghastly  interview  with  Oliver,  a  lump  rose  in 
his  throat  and  he  whispered  incongruously, 
"Damn!  Damn!  Damn!" 

The  sound  of  the  mild  curse,  mingling  with 
his  thoughts  of  her,  fell  upon  his  own  ears  with 
startling  effect.  Now  indeed  did  he  know  he 
was  lost ;  not  doomed,  but  just  plain  lost,  swept 
from  his  accustomed  bearings  and  entangled 
by  the  divergent  threads  of  affection.  They 
dragged  him  this  way  and  that,  gave  him  rope 
and  brought  him  to  heel,  wound  him  up  and 
spun  him  around.  He  was  a  top,  a  shuttle- 
cock and  a  weather  vane  all  in  one,  and  the 
next  moment  his  gray  head  became  a  bit  of 
thistledown,  dodging  along  before  the  wind. 

Half  the  night  was  gone  before  he  stum- 
bled up  the  steps,  exhausted,  locked  the  door 
behind  him  and  stole  noiselessly  the  length  of 
the  silent  hall.  He  gripped  the  marble  balus- 
trade of  the  stairway  with  a  nervous  hand, 
stood  for  a  moment  with  fallen  head,  and  then 
went  slowly  up  to  the  bedroom.  He  hesi- 
tated whether  to  strike  a  light,  but  his  wife's 
heavy  breathing  reassured  him.  She  was 
asleep,  plunged  miles  deep  in  the  slumber 
which  follows  only  at  the  end  of  strength.  No 
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sound  could  have  disturbed  her,  nothing  short 
of  a  shaking.  He  undressed  with  frequent  ab- 
stracted pauses,  put  out  the  light  and  crept  in 
beside  her. 

But  he  slept  only  by  restless  snatches,  and 
even  in  those  meager  interludes  of  semi-con- 
sciousness he  was  still  being  pursued,  harassed 
and  stung  by  the  dream  demons  of  doubt. 
His  long  walk  had  brought  him  no  good.  It 
had  neither  found  him  a  sure  foundation  nor 
tired  him  physically  beyond  the  reach  of  men- 
tal torment.  To  call  it  a  walk  was  silly.  It 
had  not  been  a  walk  but  a  flight — a  distracted, 
aimless  and  ever-increasing  panic.  Here  was 
his  hopeless  problem.  How  could  he  simul- 
taneously stand  by  himself — the  self  of  so 
many  insouciant,  unquestioning  years — by  his 
wife,  and  by  a  beloved  quartet  made  up  of  a 
mother,  two  fathers  and  one  daughter?  It 
couldn't  be  done,  and  yet  it  had  to  be ! 

Thank  heaven,  he  had  enough  intelligence 
left  to  forestall  his  calling  Oliver's  pat  hand. 
He  had  never  played  poker,  but  through  ab- 
sorption he  had  acquired  enough  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  national  art  to  know  that  the 
lank  Englishman  was  not  bluffing.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  imagine  himself  defiantly  declaring 
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that  he  and  his  wife  would  leave  at  once,  and 
with  hair-raising  promptness  he  visualized  the 
twisted  smile  with  which  Oliver  would  carry 
out  his  threat,  ending  one  set  of  problems  for- 
ever, but  binding  a  burden  on  Mathew  New- 
combe  and  on  Mathew  Newcombe's  wife  which 
would  inevitably  break  their  backs. 

He  dreaded  the  coming  of  the  dawn,  and 
with  the  usual  perversity  of  anticipated  fears, 
that  dawn  never  came  to  him.  He  slept 
straight  through  it,  and  when  he  awoke  he  was 
immediately  conscious  of  a  sense  of  astonish- 
ing alleviation.  He  searched  his  brain  for  its 
source  and  found  it.  It  was  simply  that  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  incidentally  in  his 
sleep,  he  had  managed  to  take  a  decision  un- 
hampered by  the  inch  rule  of  an  ethical  for- 
mula. He  turned  his  head  slowly  on  the 
pillow  to  look  at  his  wife.  She  was  awake,  but 
there  was  something  so  settled,  so  leaden,  in 
her  posture  that  he  knew  without  the  necessity 
of  being  told  in  words  that  she  meant  to  lie  in 
that  bed  for  the  full  term  of  Oliver's  sentence. 

"I  see  you're  awake,"  he  began  tentatively. 

"Yes,  I've  been  awake  for  a  long  time, 
Mathew,  wishing  I  could  sleep  the  way  you 
do." 
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No  words  could  have  been  more  unfortunate 
so  far  as  her  habitual  domination  was  con- 
cerned, for  if  there  is  an  aggravation  more  in- 
stant or  instinctive  than  the  rage  of  one  rest- 
less sleeper  at  having  his  slumbers  envied  by 
another,  it  has  still  to  be  discovered  and  classi- 
fied. 

"I  lay  awake  almost  until  morning,"  said 
Mr.  Newcombe  shortly.  "When  I  came  in 
you  had  been  sound  asleep  for  hours.  I'm  glad 
you  had  that  rest,  because  you're  going  to  need 
all  your  strength." 

"What  for?"  she  asked,  her  curiosity 
aroused. 

"Because  you'll  need  it  for  packing.  You 
and  I  are  going  to  get  out  of  here  today." 

"Oh,  Mat,  I'm  so  glad!"  she  breathed,  half 
rising. 

"I  don't  think  you  quite  understand,"  he 
continued.  "We're  going  to  go  away  from 
four  people  and  not  from  three — four  people 
who  have  a  right  to  live  exactly  as  they  see  fit. 
You  and  I  are  going  instead  of  Corny." 

"No!"  she  exclaimed.  "No!"  And  she  fell 
back  in  the  bed. 

There  was  far  more  in  her  cry  than  mere 
obstinate  rebellion.    It  rang  with  a  note  of 
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amazement  and  despair,  of  the  realization  of 
an  unspeakable  betrayal  and  overwhelming 
loss.  If  Mathew  had  turned  on  her  on  whom 
could  she  lean?  No  one!  Without  him  the 
world  was  suddenly  emptied,  peopled  only  by 
the  shadowy  manikins,  the  incorporeal  shades, 
of  her  own  beliefs.  Millions  might  share 
them,  but  without  Mathew  those  millions 
melted  away  to  less  than  nobody.  She  was 
alone. 

Mr.  Newcombe  arose  and  dressed.  When 
he  was  ready  to  leave  the  room  he  stood  for  a 
moment  beside  the  bed,  looking  down  at  her 
with  a  tender  but  untroubled  expression.  He 
might  be  small,  ineffectual  to  look  at  and  to 
meet,  dull  in  his  reactions  to  most  subjects  and 
intentionally  dumb  on  many  others.  Giving 
him  the  benefit  of  every  doubtful  dimension, 
he  could  be  rated  only  as  an  average  American 
within  an  averaged  class.  But  this  outwardly 
unprepossessing  vessel  contained  a  rare  elixir 
— the  quintessence  of  kindliness. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "I  don't  have  to  tell  you 
I  love  you,  perhaps  more  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. But  I've  just  found  out  something  of 
tremendous  importance,  and  that  is  that  you're 
going  to  keep  right  on  loving  me  in  spite  of 
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anything  I  do,  just  as  I  love  Paula  and  Joan 
and  Corny,  and  even  that  brutal  warrior, 
Oliver.  Such  being  the  case,  I  have  nothing 
to  lose  and  everything  to  gain,  which  is  just 
another  way  of  telling  you  we're  going  to  get 
out  of  here,  packed  or  unpacked,  before  the 
sun  sets." 

He  went  downstairs  with  a  firm  step,  but 
nevertheless  he  was  not  at  ease.  There  was  an 
air  about  the  place  that  distressed  him  with  a 
new  woe.  He  was  lonely.  It  was  not  that  he 
was  afraid  to  face  Oliver,  Paula,  Tappen  or 
J oan  after  the  amazing  revelation  of  the  previ- 
ous evening.  It  was  just  the  opposite.  He 
would  have  loved  to  be  with  them,  mind  as  well 
as  heart,  and  he  could  not.  Something  ex- 
cluded him — something  less  adamant  than  the 
convictions  of  his  wife  and  as  vague  as  his  own 
scattered  but  persisting  limitations.  He  was 
simply  left  out  of  a  game  he  did  not  know  how 
to  play,  and  the  realization  made  him  as  dis- 
consolate as  any  ten-year-old  boy  in  the  same 
fix. 

The  feverish  activities  of  a  last  day  were 
occupying  all  minds  to  the  exclusion  of 
troublesome  abstractions.  Tappen  and  Abdul, 
his  shadow,  were  going  away,  and  that  was  all 
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that  mattered  to  anyone.  Mr.  Newcombe  was 
fully  conscious  of  the  belief  that  he  carried  the 
reprieve  which  would  call  a  halt  to  the  doleful 
preparations,  but  to  his  surprise  and  exaspera- 
tion he  discovered  that  the  minutest  obstacles 
can  stall  off  an  overtopping  event.  When  he 
tried  to  stop  Paula  she  passed  him  with  an 
impatient  wave  of  the  hand.  When  he  spoke 
to  Corny  he  got  an  absent-minded  nod  which 
dried  up  his  news  at  the  source  and  left  him 
tongue-tied.  He  took  to  the  fields  to  prepare 
the  exact  wording  of  his  thunderbolt  and  by 
the  time  he  got  back  luncheon  was  practically 
over. 

J oan  hailed  him  from  the  door  of  the  garage, 
where  Bazire  was  already  tuning  up  the  engine 
of  the  car.  "You'd  better  hurry,  grandfather, 
or  there  won't  be  anything  left  to  eat." 

When  he  entered  the  dining  room  he  found 
Paula,  Tappen  and  Oliver  still  lingering  at 
table,  and  apparently  they  had  scarcely  missed 
him  or  his  wife — at  least  so  it  seemed  to  his 
disconsolate  mood.  He  paused  in  the  door, 
waiting  for  some  signal  of  welcome,  however 
casual,  and  finally  Paula  turned  her  head  and 
nodded  to  him. 

To  see  that  her  eyes  were  underlined  by 
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half  moons  of  shadow  gave  him  exactly  the 
shock  he  needed. 

"Come  in,  father.    You're  very  late." 

"I  don't  want  anything  to  eat,"  he  said, 
stepping  forward.  "I've  got  something  to  say 
to  you,  Paula — something  I  tried  two  or  three 
times  to  say  earlier  in  the  day.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  Corny  to  go  away,  be- 
cause your  mother  and  I  have  come  to  our 
senses." 

"Why,  father!"  exclaimed  Paula,  casting 
startled  glances  first  at  Tappen  and  then  at 
Oliver,  while  the  two  men  threw  up  their  heads 
and  frowned. 

"It's  simply  absurd,"  continued  Mr.  New- 
combe  rapidly,  "that  either  Corny  or  Captain 
Oliver  should  feel  the  slightest  compunction 
about  staying  on  here.  Your  mother  and  I 
are  leaving  this  afternoon.  Personally,  I  shall 
always  think  of  the  three  of  you,  and  Joan, 
as  four  lovable  people  who  were  intended  by 
God  to  be  happy  together." 

"Oh!"  cried  Paula,  as  if  he  had  struck  her, 
and  dropped  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Tappen  half  rose  impulsively  to  go  to  her, 
then  caught  himself,  sat  back  in  his  chair  and 
watched  her  hungrily  but  without  eagerness. 
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The  frown  gradually  cleared  from  Oliver's 
brow,  giving  place  to  a  look  of  actual  com- 
miseration as  he  turned  his  leonine  head.  Star- 
ing into  his  empty  eyes,  Mr.  Newcombe  fal- 
tered forward,  aghast  at  the  effect  his  words 
had  produced.  He  felt  intuitively  that  it  was 
from  the  invalid,  the  blind  man,  that  help  must 
come  to  his  bewildered  understanding. 

"Too  bad  you  couldn't  have  come  to  your 
decision  a  bit  sooner,"  said  Oliver,  speaking  so 
easily  that  Tappen  glanced  at  him  in  surprise 
and  even  Paula  half  lifted  her  head.  "Here 
we  are,  all  arrived  at  truth  after  weeks  and 
years  and  lifetimes  of  stalling,  and  it  isn't  go- 
ing to  do  us  much  good  as  far  as  I  can  see." 

Paula  raised  her  head  completely.  "What 
are  you  talking  about?" 

"Everybody  in  this  household  knows  every- 
thing except  that  everybody  else  knows  it  too," 
explained  Oliver  with  a  quizzical  smile.  "You 
and  I,  old  dear,  and  Corny,  and  your  mother 
and  Joan,  and  now  your  father,  all  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  same  set  of  facts,  and  I  must 
say  it's  raised  a  bit  of  the  devil  with  all  of  us 
except  Joan.  She's  the  only  one  the  truth 
hasn't  hurt  and  will  never  hurt." 

"Joan!"  cried  Paula  striving  in  vain  to  sort 
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her  conflicting  emotions.  "Joan  knows  she's 
your  " 

"Known  it  for  days,"  interrupted  Oliver 
quickly,  "and  the  mere  fact  that  you  and 
Corny  didn't  guess  she  knows  is  the  measure 
of  how  much  it's  harmed  her.  In  a  way,  she's 
made  fools  of  the  rest  of  us,  and  will  probably 
keep  on  doing  it  as  long  as  each  of  us  lives. 
But  that  isn't  the  point,  is  it,  Mr.  Newcombe?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  stammered  Mr. 
Newcombe;  "and  yet  that's  not  quite  true 
either.  What  I  mean  is  I  can't  for  the  life  of 
me  make  out  why  anybody  should  be  hurt  but 
me  and  my  wife." 

"Exactly,"  said  Oliver.  "You've  put  your 
finger  on  the  nail  head.  Bumped  again,  but 
you  can't  feel  it.  You  see,  it's  just  as  I  told 
you  last  night.  Corny  isn't  going,  he's  gone — 
at  least  out  of  the  reach  of  your  voice,  or  Mrs. 
Newcombe's,  or  mine.  We  three,  we  can't  any 
of  us  bring  him  back,  can  we,  Paula?" 

There  was  a  long  moment  of  silence.  Tap- 
pen  watched  Paula  with  eagerness  added  to 
the  hunger  in  his  eyes,  but  the  eagerness  slowly 
died.  Oliver  watched  her,  too,  through  his 
ears,  and  a  scowl  gathered  and  deepened  on 
his  brow,  only  to  clear  at  last  and  leave  his 
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face  at  peace  but  peculiarly  empty.  Mr.  New- 
combe  glanced  blankly  from  one  to  the  other 
of  these  people  he  loved  but  would  never  com- 
pletely understand.  A  maid  entered  and  an- 
nounced that  Bazire  was  at  the  door  with  the 
car. 

Paula's  eyes,  underlined  by  the  half  moons 
of  shadow,  turned  on  Tappen  a  look  of  elo- 
quent— almost  desperate — appeal.  "You  don't 
really  have  to  go,  Corny,  not — not  so  early — 
not  now?" 

The  words  cut  him  to  the  quick,  but  the  look 
stirred  within  him  the  uttermost  sources  of 
tenderness.  "Of  course  I  don't,"  he  replied 
evenly,  and  turned  to  the  maid.  "Tell  Bazire 
we'll  run  down  during  the  night.  No — wait! 
I'd  better  tell  him  myself.  Come  on,  Paula. 
We'll  find  out  what  sort  of  time  the  old  boy  is 
sure  he  can  make." 

They  went  out  together,  settled  with  Bazire 
on  eleven  o'clock  as  the  limit  of  the  margin  of 
safety,  and  then  wandered  on  beneath  the 
trees.  Tappen  had  a  feeling  that  he  had  been 
granted  a  year  of  grace,  but  it  did  not  blind 
him  to  the  fact  that  he  walked  on  treacherous 
footing.    Never  had  he  had  greater  need  of 
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brains  added  to  intuition.  He  played  a  game 
where  all  short  cuts  might  lose  him  utterly  and 
only  the  long  shot  could  win,  but  his  great  ad- 
vantage was  that  he  knew  it. 

It  was  not  enough  that  he  should  prevent 
Paula  from  speaking,  from  attempting  to  de- 
fine the  undefinable  and  thus  make  concrete 
the  fog  which  had  crept  between  them.  It  was 
his  job  to  make  her  feel  and  know  that  she 
need  not  speak  at  all — that  he  shrank  no  less 
than  she  from  specific  anticipations  ranging 
all  the  way  from  a  promise  to  write  up  to  the 
looming  eventuality  of  Oliver's  death. 

Let  what  would  happen,  today — this  en- 
chanted afternoon — was  not  to  be  his  but 
theirs.  He  pounded  the  determination  into 
his  own  mind,  and  by  that  witchery  which  is 
the  touchstone  of  communion,  into  hers.  Each 
moment  gained  had  the  taste  of  victory,  and 
presently  the  hours  were  marching  bravely  by, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  the  little  touches,  the 
long  pauses  and  the  lingering  contacts  which 
go  to  make  up  the  warp  and  woof  of  memory. 
The  happiness  of  that  mild  day  became  an  ele- 
ment—something they  could  breathe,  drink 
and  taste,  and  never  forget. 
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But  in  the  evening,  with  all  lesser  good-bys 
said,  and  Joan — a  moist,  tearful,  pulsing  yet 
strangely  quiet  Joan — tucked  in  her  bed,  it 
was  different.  They  were  afraid  of  silence 
and  what  it  might  do  to  them — what  it  might 
build  or  destroy.  They  frightened  it  away 
with  brusque  movements  and  casual  words, 
flung  like  stones. 

"You're  sure  you  haven't  forgotten  any- 
thing, Corny?" 

"Quite.  It  wouldn't  make  any  difference  if 
I  had." 

"Why?  What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"There's  no  other  steamer  for  a  month,  and 
in  a  month  a  man  can  always  replace  his  actual 
needs." 

A  pause  followed,  gradually  prolonging  it- 
self to  dangerous  lengths.  "Of  what  are  you 
thinking?"  asked  Paula,  blurting  out  the  very 
thing  she  had  not  meant  to  say.  "But  perhaps 
you  can't  tell  me,"  she  added  hurriedly. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can,"  said  Tappen,  his  lips  smil- 
ing, though  his  eyes  remained  fixed.  "I  was 
thinking  of  the  whole  of  you,  Paula,  and  the 
way  you've  swallowed  that  proud  and  lovely 
woman  of  so  long  ago — the  woman  of  the 
train  who  wouldn't  move  her  foot  to  let  me 
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go  until  I'd  yelped  for  mercy.  Remember  the 
yellow  dog?" 

"Yes,  dear;  but  please  " 

"I  was  fresh  from  where  I'm  going,  young 
as  a  pup,  all  paws  and  wagging  tail,  and  you 
were  Poise  with  a  big  P.  You  had  the  aloof- 
ness of  a  divinity  and  the  reserve  of  a  battle- 
ship with  guns.  I  looked  upon  you  from  way 
off.  The  only  reason  I  didn't  sit  on  my 
haunches  and  howl  is  that  a  pup  is  no  respecter 
of  persons." 

"I'm  so  glad."  She  knew  he  had  been  talk- 
ing for  effect,  to  save  himself  and  spare  her. 
Her  voice  became  suddenly  abnormally  soft, 
with  a  suggestion  of  the  thickness  of  velvet. 
"It's  true  you  were  surprisingly  young,  but 
you  are  still.  You'll  always  be  young,  Corny." 

"Yes,"  he  affirmed  with  set  jaws,  "while  we 
both  live.  I'll  keep  green  a  long  time  in  the 
memory  of  what  you've  done  to  yourself  and 
to  me.  We've  been  lucky,  Paula — fantastic- 
ally lucky.  I  may  be  a  fool,  but  if  I  am,  don't 
waken  me.  I'll  go — I'll  leave  you  tonight — 
but  there  will  be  no  parting  and  no  division." 

She  swayed  toward  him  and  grasped  his 
wrist  with  both  her  hands.  "Oh,  Corny,  why — 
why  " 
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"There,  there,  my  dear,  don't  say  it— please 
don't,  darling.  It's  a  long  road,  but  the  only 
one  that  will  surely  go  all  the  way  through." 

Tine  came  herself  to  say  that  Razire  was  at 
the  door.  Paula  glanced  at  her  with  a  look, 
half  unbelieving,  half  frightened.  "Go  away," 
she  ordered. 

"May  I  not  say  good-by  to  the  master?"  de- 
manded Tine,  quick  tears  starting  down  her 
cheeks. 

Tappen  arose,  went  to  her  and  embraced 
her.  She  began  to  sob  loudly.  He  turned  her 
around  and  led  her  away,  patting  her  broad 
shoulders  and  murmuring  gay  protestations  of 
his  undying  affection.  When  he  returned, 
Paula  was  standing  like  a  wraith  in  the  dimly 
lighted  great  hall.  Her  white  summer  frock 
blew  from  her  in  the  draft  from  the  open  door, 
defining  the  slim  arrow  of  her  figure,  held  to 
the  wall  by  two  flattened  hands.  He  sensed 
the  fear  that  was  in  her,  merely  brushed  her 
mouth  with  his  lips,  and  would  have  gone  on  if 
it  had  not  been  for  her  cry.  She  hurled  her- 
self into  his  arms  as  he  turned.  Words  poured 
from  her,  disjointed,  all  but  inarticulate. 

"Oh,  Corny,  take  me — take  me  with  you. 
I'm  not  sorry  about  last  night.   Let  it  kill  me. 
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Let  me  die  with  your  arms  around  me.  Don't 
leave  me  behind." 

He  held  her  closely,  amazed  at  the  sudden 
thinness  of  her  body.  It  was  as  if  he  held  the 
works  of  a  watch  without  its  case.  He  could 
feel  the  rushing  of  blood  in  her  veins,  the  shak- 
ing in  her  bones,  the  quivering  of  muscle  and 
sinew,  the  wild  thumping  of  her  heart.  She 
was  naked  in  a  manner  beyond  the  stripping 
of  mere  clothes,  and  he  stood  transfixed  by 
pity  and  humbled  by  reverence. 

"My  darling,"  he  whispered,  "there's  only 
one  way  I  can  take  you  with  me  and  come  back 
to  you  in  the  end." 

He  picked  her  up  bodily,  carried  her  to  a 
great  oaken  chair  and  settled  her  in  its  em- 
brace. Her  head  fell  back.  Her  arms  lay 
along  the  red  leather  straps,  and  her  white 
hands,  long  fingered,'  hung  down  above  the 
scarlet  tassels.  He  left  her  and  went  out  to 
the  car.  Bazire  was  at  the  wheel,  eyes  to  the 
front,  but  Abdul  was  not  at  his  side. 

Tappen  turned  on  the  light  within  the  ton- 
neau  and  discovered  his  truant  servant.  The 
boy  was  crouched  in  the  far  corner  of  the  back 
seat,  and  peered  at  him  with  a  sinister  un- 
flinching gaze  over  the  huge  blanket  roll  he 
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held  in  his  lap.  His  eyes  were  preternaturally 
bright  and  his  fez  was  cocked  at  its  most  bel- 
ligerent angle. 

Though  comparatively  and  essentially 
young,  Tappen  was  an  age-old  campaigner. 
Among  many  other  stray  bits  of  desultory 
knowledge,  he  knew  everything  that  could  go 
with  propriety  into  a  head  boy's  kit,  and  Ab- 
dul's bundle  exceeded  the  limit  by  many 
pounds.  "What  have  you  got  there?"  he 
asked  sharply. 

"Things  for  me,"  replied  Abdul  promptly. 
"Some  things  for  master  too." 

Tappen  wasted  no  more  words.  He  drew 
out  his  penknife,  opened  it  quickly,  cut  the 
thongs  which  bound  the  roll  and  snatched  back 
a  corner  of  the  blanket.  He  caught  his  breath 
at  the  sight  of  the  shining  helmet  of  Joan's 
hair  and  his  hands  moved  more  carefully. 

She  was  asleep — not  feigning;  genuinely 
asleep — her  lips  and  eyelids  half  parted,  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  clutched  through  the 
blanket  on  Abdul's  shirt  and  her  hot  cheek 
pillowed  against  his  breast.  There  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  purity,  innocence  and  trust  in  her 
pleated  white  nightdress  that  drove  a  lump 
into  Tappen's  throat. 
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"What  do  you  mean  by  this,  you  copper- 
plated  devil?"  he  whispered  angrily.  "Wait 
till  we  get  home  and  I'll  boil  you  in  coconut 
oil.  I'll  stake  you  out  on  an  ant  hill.  But 
first  I'll  have  you  beaten  till  you  confess  you're 
a      — an  unclean  pig — and  the  son  of  a  pig." 

"This  girl  for  you,"  muttered  Abdul  sul- 
lenly. It  was  written  that  all  men  are  fools, 
but  assuredly  infidels  were  greater  fools  than 
the  faithful !  "Master  say  he  leave  woman  be- 
hind. All  right.  He  no  tell  me  leave  any- 
thing else  behind." 

"So  that's  it,"  murmured  Tappen,  mollified 
in  spite  of  himself.  "Hand  her  out  to  me  and 
move  yourself  up  front  where  you  belong." 

He  took  J oan  in  his  arms,  and  the  warmth 
of  her  body  struck  straight  through  to  his 
heart.  She  half  awoke,  looked  up  at  him  sleep- 
ily and  dropped  her  head  confidingly  on  his 
shoulder.  He  carried  her  in,  fearing  to  find 
Paula  still  where  he  had  left  her,  and  wonder- 
ing what  she  would  think.  To  his  relief,  she 
was  gone. 

He  carried  Joan  up  the  stairs,  hoping  he 
could  reach  her  room  unnoticed,  but  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Oliver  standing  at  the  far  end  of 
the  hall.   Even  in  the  dim  light,  he  could  see 
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that  the  blind  man  was  fully  dressed  and  evi- 
dently alert  to  all  that  was  going  on.  He  was 
puzzled  and  made  up  his  mind  to  look  into  the 
matter  on  his  return.  He  had  meant  to  count 
the  steps,  but  the  distraction  put  him  out  so 
that  when  he  reached  the  head  of  the  staircase 
he  did  not  know  it  and  set  his  foot  down  vio- 
lently. 

Instantly  a  door  opened  and  he  heard 
Paula's  low  voice:    "Is  that  you,  Corny?" 

' 'Yes,"  he  replied,  and  hesitated. 

" Where  are  you  going?  What  have  you 
got  there?" 

Her  tones  rose.  No  doubt  she  could  see  the 
blur  of  white  in  his  arms.  He  did  not  answer, 
but  walked  toward  her.  As  he  drew  near  the 
light  issuing  from  their  room  he  tried  to  pre- 
pare her.  "It's  all  right,  Paula.  Only  Joan 
sound  asleep." 

"Joan?"  cried  Paula;  and  then,  as  the  con- 
viction swept  over  her  that  the  child  had  tried 
to  steal  away  with  Tappen — "Oh,  Joan!" 

"Nonsense,"  said  Tappen.  "Don't  take  on 
that  way,  Paula.  It  isn't  the  child's  fault.  It 
was  Abdul  and  his  confounded  letch  for  prop- 
erty. He  could  barely  stomach  my  leaving 
you  behind,  but  the  insane  idea  of  abandoning 
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a  100  per  cent  bonus  was  too  much  for  him. 
Property  my  dear — that's  the  whole  explana- 
tion— property  and  his  leopard's  spots  that 
never  change." 

From  the  blankness  her  face  broke  into  a 
wavering  smile  as  Joan  stirred  and  reached 
out  her  hands  to  her.  "Give  her  to  me,"  she 
whispered. 

"No,  no,"  said  Tappen,  "she's  too  heavy  for 
you.  Let  me  put  her  in  her  bed  and  you  can 
have  her." 

Together  they  walked  to  Joan's  room, 
slipped  her  under  the  covers  and  watched  as 
her  head,  weighted  with  sleep,  fell  back  on  the 
pillow  into  the  utter  unconsciousness  of  the 
very  young.  Then  Tappen  turned  to  steal 
away,  but  as  he  reached  the  dark  hall  he  be- 
came aware  that  Paula  was  at  his  side.  He 
was  frightened— unsure  of  himself.  He  did 
not  dare  speak  to  her,  much  less  touch  her.  He 
quickened  his  stride,  but  before  he  could  draw 
away  from  her,  her  arms  were  locked  around 
his  neck  and  her  lips  were  on  his  mouth.  He 
kissed  her  hungrily,  and  then,  finding  her  alive 
and  warm,  with  all  the  passion  of  his  body. 

"Bless  Abdul,  Corny,"  she  whispered  in  his 
ear  with  caught  breath.    "I  was  mad.    I  love 
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you  with  heart,  soul  and  body.  I  was  mad  to 
think  I  could  live  without  you.  I  don't  want 
you  only  always — I  want  you  now.  I'm 
owned,  too,  Corny — owned  forever.  I  don't 
care  what  happens  as  long  as  you  never,  never 
leave  me." 

He  sank  on  a  divan  beneath  a  mullioned 
window  and  gathered  her  tightly  in  his  arms. 
They  held  each  other  in  a  pulsing  immobility, 
sitting  spellbound  within  a  silence  that  thun- 
dered in  their  ears.  Sounds  beat  against  its 
outer  shell  and  fell  away  like  moths  fluttering 
against  a  lighted  pane.  They  were  one — in- 
dissolubly  one — secure  against  time  and  place, 
willing  victims  of  the  scourge  of  any  fate  so 
long  as  they  might  share  it. 

All  around  their  peculiar  insulation  the 
house  began  faintly  to  stir.  It  did  not  come 
frankly  to  life,  and  there  was  no  startled  blaz- 
ing of  lights  anywhere,  but  nevertheless  it  be- 
came dynamic  with  surreptitious  movements, 
the  whispering  of  slippered  feet,  and  presently 
the  undertones  of  talk  muffled  not  by  closed 
doors  but  by  angles  and  distance. 

Mr.  Newcombe  crept  out  of  his  room  and 
down  the  stairs  without  noticing  Paula  and 
Corny  at  the  farther  end  of  the  shadowy  pas- 
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sage.  Nor,  locked  within  the  enchanted  circle 
of  their  embrace,  did  they  sense  his  passing. 
He  had  heard  sounds  which  they  also  must 
have  heard,  but  without  consciousness  of  hear- 
ing. He  was  mistrustful  of  the  magnified 
noises  of  the  night,  and  though  he  had  no 
reason  to  be  alarmed,  the  vibrations  which  had 
reached  him  were  more  than  enough  to  arouse 
his  curiosity. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  ground  floor  he 
could  see  that  the  front  door  was  wide  open. 
Beyond  it  gleamed  the  parking  lights  of  the 
car,  and  he  could  hear  Abdul  and  Bazire  in 
subdued  but  excited  staccato  conversation.  As 
he  stood  with  one  hand  on  the  marble  newel 
post,  hesitating  whether  to  go  out  to  them,  an- 
other sound,  odd  and  yet  stealthy,  made  his 
grizzled  hair  stand  upright.  He  gripped  the 
post  firmly,  pivoted  his  head  with  a  gradual 
motion  and  saw  a  ghost. 

But  in  spite  of  its  weird  proportions,  it  was 
not  a  ghost.  It  was  Oliver,  incredibly  tall  and 
thin  in  the  dim  light,  big-headed,  and  spidery 
as  to  body,  fully  clothed  and  with  a  soft  hat 
pulled  down  over  his  sightless  eyes.  He  was 
feeling  his  way  carefully  along  in  a  straight 
line  without  thumping  his  stick,  and  moved  all 
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the  more  slowly  by  reason  of  the  weight  of  a 
traveling  bag  which  dangled  at  the  extremity 
of  his  left  arm.  As  he  drew  abreast  of  the  foot 
of  the  stairway  he  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  and 
paused  for  a  long  moment,  his  head  thrown 
back  as  if  to  identify  a  troubling  emanation  too 
faint  for  immediate  recognition. 

Mr.  Newcombe  held  his  breath  and  stood  as 
if  turned  to  stone.  Presently  Oliver  went  on, 
more  cautiously  than  ever,  but  as  he  drew  near 
the  open  door  his  pace  and  his  manner 
changed.  He  advanced  to  it  boldly  and  hailed 
Abdul  without  troubling  to  lower  his  voice. 
Mr.  Newcombe  ran  lightly  down  the  hall 
under  cover  of  the  sound  and  stopped  within 
easy  hearing. 

"It's  a  bit  of  bloody  nonsense,  Abdul," 
Oliver  was  saying,  "but  I've  got  to  get  out  of 
here." 

"Please,  please!"  interrupted  Abdul  anx- 
iously. "Bazire  say  if  you  no  tell  master  come 
quick  he  going  to  miss  boat." 

"Shut  up,"  said  Oliver.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  talking  back  at  me?  Your  master 
has  changed  his  mind.  He  isn't  going  to  Af- 
rica now  or  ever." 
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"Master  stay  this  place?"  asked  Abdul,  his 
eyes  bulging  as  his  face  fell. 

"Sure  as  you  were  born  a  rascal.  So  if  you 
want  to  stay  with  him,  you'd  better  climb  out." 

"Where  you  go?"  asked  Abdul,  hoping 
against  hope. 

"Me?"  ~ 

"Yass." 

"Why,  I'm  going  to  Africa.  I'm  going  in 
Mr.  Tappen's  place.  I'm  to  take  his  kit  until 
I  can  get  something  better,  and  you,  too,  if 
you  want  to  go.  How  about  it?  Speak  up 
now!  Do  you,  or  don't  you?" 

"Me  boy  for  you?" 

"Yes.    Same  pay  as  you've  been  getting, 
mind  you." 
"All  right." 

"Great  stuff,  Abdul!  Take  a  long  farewell 
of  sorrow— kiss  her  on  the  brow.  We'll  lie 
with  our  feet  in  the  sun  and  drink  the  milk  of 
coconuts.  We'll  have  oceans  of  surra  for  our- 
selves and  feed  pots  of  beer  to  the  black  boys 
and  their  sweating  ladies.  We'll  visit  the  cen- 
ters of  music  throughout  the  land  of  the  tom- 
tom. We'll  carry  our  joy  with  us.  We'll  start 
a  new  custom  and  make  them  dance  by  the 
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month  instead  of  by  the  week.  We'll  do  a  lot 
of  things.   Here,  take  my  bag." 

"I  get  you  machiUa,  hammock  for  you  to 
ride,"  recited  Abdul  rapidly,  jumping  to  stow 
Oliver's  bag.  "Eight  machilla  boys  carry  you 
plenty  quick.  I  be  good  boy  for  you.  I  cook, 
wash,  talk,  get  bath  and  light  pipe." 

"Shut  up,"  growled  Oliver.  "Tell  Bazire. 
Tell  him  to  open  her  wide.  Tell  him  if  he 
catches  the  boat  I'll  give  him  the  fattest  tip 
of  his  life,  and  that  if  he  drives  like  the  devil 
all  the  way  back  again,  he'll  just  about  be  in 
time  for  more  good-by  baksheesh  from  Mr. 
Newcombe.   Tell  him  all  that." 

Mr.  Newcombe  promptly  coughed,  because 
he  had  been  taught  that  one  must  always  cough 
upon  overhearing  one's  name.  He  stepped  out 
from  the  door,  his  pajamas  fluttering  audibly 
in  the  chilly  night  breeze. 

"Who's  that?"  asked  Oliver  sharply,  fooled 
for  an  instant  by  the  unaccustomed  sound  of 
the  little  gentleman's  slippered  feet. 

"Only  me,  captain,"  said  Mr.  Newcombe. 
"Don't  worry.  I've  just  come  down  to  see  you 
off." 

"Very  decent  of  you,  sir,"  said  Oliver.  "Al- 
ways did  like  you.   Sorry  about  last  night." 
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"That's  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Newcombe  hur- 
riedly. "You  were  right,  anyway.  .  .  .  Say, 
captain,  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you  instead 
of  back  home.  I  mean  it,  you  know." 

"]\To  time  now,"  replied  Oliver  seriously. 
"I've  got  to  shake  a  leg  as  it  is." 

"Of  course.  Quite  impossible  at  the  mo- 
ment. But  get  somebody  to  write  to  me,  will 
you?  Tell  me  all  about  it,  how  you  get  along 
and  everything  else.  If  you  stay  there  long 
enough,  who  knows?  Perhaps  I  might — 
Well,  anyway,  write  to  me,  will  you?" 

"I  certainly  shall.  It  will  be  great  sport, 
sir.   I'll  make  your  mouth  water." 

"How  are  you  fixed  for  money?" 

"I'm  going  to  break  the  lock  of  Tappen's 
dispatch  case  on  the  way  down,"  said  Oliver 
with  the  calm  of  one  who  has  thought  out  all 
details.  "Sure  to  be  plenty  of  cash,  you  see, 
as  no  letters  of  credit  would  go.  He  can  take 
it  out  of  what  he's  holding  for  me,  and  I'll  send 
back  his  papers  and  all  his  personal  truck  by 
Bazire." 

"What  about  a  passport?" 

"None  needed.  I  heard  Corny  say  so.  .  .  . 
Good-by,  sir." 

"Good-by,  captain,"  said  Mr.  Newcombe  a 
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little  thickly.  "Never  forget  you've  got  friends, 
and  a —  Well,  never  mind.  You'll  know  who 
loves  you  as  long  as  you  live.  Anything  you 
want  from  me  at  any  time.  Good-by,  my  boy, 
and  God  bless  you." 


The  End 
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